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THAT ARE fi/0 

ENOUGH To Be WORTHWHILE! 

IF YOU'RE INJURED s and un- 
able to work, policy provides disability benefits, according to 
type of accident and injury, for periods up to 24 months, 

varying in amount from . . . . $30 to ^lOOlt 

vyowRisia and unable to work, policy 
provides disability benefits, according to type of illness, for 
periods up to 3 months. 

varying in amount from .... ^#Cr Cr m mo. 

For ACCIDENTAL DEATH or INJURY 


policy provides cash benefits in varying amounts, according 
to type of accident and in- 
jury sustained, from 

PLUS 


$200 to MOOO' 


Hospital Benefits are in addition to disability benefits, sub- 
ject to terras of policy, and cover both sickness and accident. 
They Include $5 per day for hospital room for 30 days in 
any one policy year . . .PLUS up to $85 'for various speci- 
fied hospital expenses, such as X-Ray, Oxygen Tent, Labor- 
atory Fees, Drugs, Dressings and Ambulance, hlATER- 
NITY, limited to $50.00, effective after policy is in force for 
10 months. 

TAese ore fhe "AlgiAligAfs'* of the policy. 

For fall defalfs, wrife for Ike policy HsefH 

THE SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OMAHA 2. NEBRASKA 


Accidents at the rate of 20 per minutel 3 million per- 
sons regularly confined by sickness! Someone rushed to the hospital 
every 3 ticks of the clock! ... At this rate, no one can afford to be with- 
out SICKNESS-ACCIDENT & HOSPITALIZATION insurance. Here 
is a popular protection plan, issued by an old-line LEGAL RESERVE 
company for only $l-a-month, that provides cash benefits that are big 
enough to be worthwhile . . . CASH when sick or accidentally injured 
and unable to work . . . CASH to help replace lost income, to help pay 
hospital bills, doctors bills, for nurse's care, medicines and other press- 
ing expenses. 

POLICY SENT FREE! AToroir/ 

NO OBLIGATION! • • Remember, all we can give you here 

are the highlights of the policy. All arc subject to policy provisions. 
Send for the policy itself. Read it for specific benefits, limitations, ex- 
clusions and reduced benefits over age 60. You’ll 
agree this policy offers really substantial protection 
at minimum cost. Let us send you this policy for 
10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. No salesman 
will call. Just mail coupon below. 


,.DW mSPECTlON 






The SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

a 773-1 Service Life Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
“ SEND without cost or obligation your “Cold Seal" 
w $l-A-MONTH Policy for 10 Days’ Free Inspection. 
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I NAME 

j| ADDRESS AGE 

I CITY STATE 


■ BENEFICIARY. 
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AGES 15 to 63 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
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IN lISS TIME- 
WITH LESS WORK- 
AND MORE PROFITS! 

M oToR’s new AUTO RE- 
PAIR MANUAL shows 
you how to service and repair 
ANY part of ANY car! Now 
you can lick even the toughest 
jobs when you have this amaz- 
ing Manual to make your work 
easier! 

Every job on every car built 
since 1935 is explained as sim- 
ply as A-B-C. Clear, illustrated 
instructions lead you step by 
step. NOW you can tackle 
ANY job from carburetor to 
rear end-and do it quick, easy, 
right, the FIRST time! Just 
look up make, model, and the 
Job in the quick index of 
MoToR’s AUTO REPAIK 
MANUAL- and go to work!, 

ONLY Manual of Its Kind 

No wonder this manual is used by 
the U. S. Army. Navy, trade and tech- 
oImI schools everywhere, and thou- 
sand of successful auto servieemeni 
t To make this great book possible, 
the engineer-editors of MoToR Maga- 
sine condensed all the meat from l&O 
official factory manuals for you. They 
dug out all the information you need; 
made surh every word is crystal-clear; 
and put **the whole works** Into thfab 
one great, handy book! 


MoToR's AUTO REPAIR 
UAL is a big book: 764 large pages^, 
8V(i X 11 inches, bound in sturdy^ 
covers. Nearly 200,000 service, repair.^ 
adjustments, replacement, tune-up; 
facts on every ear built from 10$&J 
through 10461 

Over 1,000 Pictures! 

More than 1,000 cutaway photos, dia- 
grams. drawings, charts. SHOW you 
what the clear tMt TELLS you! No 
wonder thousands of men call this 
amazing book their Auto Repair 
.“Bible**! No wonder it will save YOU 
countless hours of work — and help 
you make MORE MONEY from auto 
repairs! 

t See for yourself — without cost/ — 
what a work-saver, time-saver, and 
“life-saver** MoToR’s AUTO REPAIR 
MANUAL will be for youl TRY it 
FREE — for 7 days. Learn first-hand 
how it can pay for the first few., 
'^imes you use It! 


7 -DAYOFFiR 

L SEND NO MONEY 


I jTust mail coupon below — without 
\fnonevt When the postman brings 
^your book, .examine it. thoroughly, 
iMake it show you ichat tt*s pot/ Un- 
less you agree this is the greatest 
time-saver and work-saver you've ever 
seen return book in 7 days and pay* 
'nothing. Mail coupon today! Addresi^ 
; M6ToR Book Departmept. De8k64C 
[672 Madison Ave.. New Yorl^2..Nri& 




Cfoar, Pfcfured Facts on Fveiy Job 
on ivory Car Built SInco 19351 

Nearly 200,000 service and repair facts 
on all these makes: 


American 

Crosley 

la SoHo 

Focliartf 

Bantam 

De Sole 

Uncoln 

Florca 

Auburn 

Dodge 

Lincoln 

Arrow 

Austin 

Ford 

Zephyr 

Plymouth 

Buick 

Graham 

Mercury 

Pontiac 

Cocfillae 

Hudson 

Nosh 

Roo 

Chevrolet 

Hupmobilo- 

Oldsmobilo 

Studobokor 

Chrysler 

bafoyotto 

Overland 

Torroplano 


^ . • , 

764 big pages; Induding 60 pages of carburetor 
text, charts, ulustrations covering all .models. Over 
600 charts, tables: Tune-up Chart; Valve Measora- 
ments; Compression Pressure: Torque Wrench Read- * 
ing; Starting Motor: Engine Clearances; Generator: 
Clutch A Brake Specifications; Front End Measure^ 
ments. etc.; Engines: Eleetrie. Fuel, Cooliim, Lubri- 
cating Systems: Transmissions: Vniversab: Front 
Ends: Wheels: Rear Ends, etc. ' ' 
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Some FBii r-D**/ 

MoToR's Truck ] 

f.?. - 

lit., every 

;rEVEM”"cir mado .ince 
I 19361 1400 pictures. 914 Page^ 
300 000 facta. by Armed 
Forces Warranted to contain 
fX"«reutlal fact you 
to know. Strong binding, size 

®'coveVs an tYP- 

tlioHcatiim SvatcM. 
guatema. Starter$, Generators, 
clitcTrea. rranamiaaioxa. 

SlSaa. rwoua Dtvidere. Trana- 
l^aaea. Broltaa. Steerma, 


Offer Applies | 

Repair Manual j 

-k‘Alao*‘acrvicea'buaca. f^ 1 

described in 7- ' 

Offered on same FRh*^ < 

coupon at right. 

PuHiaAad b» 

MoToR. Tke 

\lJHljilir Leadina AnU^ 

Itive Bueineee »f “P”*!?*,; 

MoToR'a manuala areure high 

^Undarda at repair work. 


-'c#« 

! MoToR Book Dopt., Dosk 64C, S72 Modbon Avo., N.Y, 22 

I Ruth |o m* Rl (Cfcecft boa cpposbe book you woof) 

. rn MoToR's AUTO R6PAIR MANUAL. If O.R. I wOl remit $1 
I I I in 7 days, plus 36^ delivery charge. 12 monthly for t 
i monthr and a final payroont of 966 one month after that 

! iBook’s price $5.96). Otherwise I will return book postpaid in 
7 d^,8.. (Pqr^ign gricq, remit $0 cash with order.) 

. in MoToR's TRUdK R6Mlb MANUAL. (Deseribed at left) If 
I U O.K. X will remit $2 in 7 days, and 92 monthly for 3 
” months, plus 856 delivery charge with final payment ($8.85 in 

I all). Otherwise I will return book postpaid in 7 days, (forolfln 
price, remit $11 cosh wiMi order.) 


Print Address...»...rere.. 


Zone No. 
...re..re..(if atty)..w 


State. Oecupation 

□ SAVE 39cl Check here if enclosing full payment (check. 

’ money order or postal note) WITH coupon. We pay 866 
ahipping eosl^. Same 7-day return-refund privilege. 
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An Amazing Complete Noyel 

The Laws af Chance 


By MCBBAY LEINSTER 

Sarvivots in a bomb-blastnd land^ &6eve S^as 
and Connors discover iiiai alone 

possess the miraGie mineral wM^ can ^sad 
America to the phmacle of victory In the 
sismi^est and ^adl^st of all W 


A Hall Fame Novelet 

««fN PLANETS CLASHED . . , . - . . . . Manly Wade Wdlfflaa TO 

A brilliant Sden^othm Classiee^ 'htten^StoetaTy war, ita wh^^Sk 
Mttrtiaim invade tfflie Earth^teprinted ^ pegmtar demfoM 


Short Stories 


•me SOMA RACKS — . . Margaret St. Osh ® 

Oona, wife of the future, wearies of her tmoaad’s lethargy 

STELLAR SNOWBALL '.Jolm Baci^ 8A 

A girl stowaway and a pirate keep things humming on the Cyrex 


Special Eeatuies 

THE ETHER VIBRATES Announcements and Letters 6 

REVIEW OF FAN PUBLICATIONS Sergeant Saturn 106 

MEET THE AUTHOR A Department 1« 

Cover Painting by Rudolpb Belarski — lOustrating “The Laws of Chance” 


STARTLING STORIES, published every other meath by Better Pufelicattpns. Inc., N, L, Pinee, I^sident. at 4ft00 Biyaw 
Ave,, Ohicaso S9. Editorial add executive offees. 10 East 40^ St., New York Id, N. T. Entered as second class 
September 29, 1938, at the post office at Chicaeo. Illinois, under the act of March '3. 1879. Copyright, 1947, by Better Put^ 
cations, lac. S^^lptlon (12 issues^, $L8i(>; single coides, $.16MDrei^ and Canadian postage extra. In corresponding wHb 
♦biH magarZine please incline your postal zone numb^, if any. Manuscripts will XMtt be returned unless accompanied by selfr^- 
ilressed stamped envelope and are sulanitted at the author's risk. Nam^ ctf ^Imracters used in stories and s^ni-fiotiw 
ari^r^ are ^itious. If the name of a li^g person or exisUng instituthHi ia 4iSM, it is a ooinctdenoe. 

^panlon maodzlnes: ThrliHng Wonder Stories, Popular Wes^fi, Thrilling Mystagr Novel. Thrilling Westm. Thrilling Love, 
grilling Detective. Rodeo Romances. The Phantom Deteettve, Sky Fighters. Pcgiii^ Detective, ^Thrilling 


Thrilling Sports, Popular Sports MagaHnA RfMii 
DSt^vo Novel Mag^ne, Black Botdi Oemotive. 
iud Exciting Lova 


Riders Western, TexM l|h 
pillar Love» Maslrcd Rider"'! 


f Astrology, G-Men Osteotiw. 
;fd Western. Exciting Westmn, 
PRINTED IN THE U S. A, 



1 Will Show You How to 


ing in Spare Time 




KIT 


KIT 


You setoarts to build this Vacuum 7ube 
PoWOT Pack; make changes whieh give 

J ’ou experience Kith packs of many kinds; 
earn to correct power pack troubles. 


Building this A. M. Signal Generator 
gives you more valuable experience. It 
provides amplitude-modulatea signals for 
many tests and ezperlmenta. 


You build this Superheterodyne Receiver 
which brings in local and distant sta- 
tions— and gives you more mipenence to 
help you win success in Radio. 


KNOW Sucee^ 

I Will Tiaiii 1bu at Home- SAMPIE lESSON IREE 


Do you want a good-pay 
job in the fast-growing 
Badio Industry — or your 
own Radio Shop? Mail 
the Coupon for a Sample 
Lesson and my 64 -page 
book, **How to Be a Success 
— ^Television, Electronics,” both FREE. 
See how I will train you at home — 
how you get practical Radio experience 
building, testing Radio circuits with 
BIG KITS OF PARTS I send! 

Many Beginners Soon Make Extra 
Money in Spare Time While Learning 

The day you enroll I start sending 
EXTRA MONEY JOB SHEETS that 
show how to make EXTRA money fix- 
ing neighbors’ Radios in spare time 


My Course Includes Training in 

1BIVISI0H • REnilONia 

Frequency Modulotion 


while still learning ! IVs probably easier 
to get started now than ever before, 
because the Radio Repair Business is 
booming. Trained Radio Technicians 
also find profitable opportunities in 
Police, Aviation, Marine Radio, Broad- 
casting, Radio Manufacturing, Public 
Address work. Think of even greater 
opportunities as Television, FM, and 
Electronic devices become available to 
the public 1 Send for FREE books now I 


Approved tor Training under Gi Bill 


^ Good for Both - FREE 


MR. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept._7C09 
National Radio institute, Washington 9]iD*C* 
Mall me FREE, your sample lesson and 64- 
page book. (No salesman will call. PleasO 
write plainly.) 


Find Out What NRi Can Do For You 

Mail Coupon for Sample Lesson and 
my FREE 64-page book. Read the de- 
tails about my Course ; letters from 
men I trained ; see how quickly, easily 
you can get started. No obligation I 
Just MAIL COUPON NOW in envelope 
or paste on penny postal. J. E. SMITH, 
President, Dept. 7C09, National Radio 
Institute, Pioneer Home Study Radio 
School, Washington 9, D, C« 





I N THE not-so-distant future, tfie big 200- 
inch telescope will be in operaticwi atop 
Mount Palomar in California, bringing 
such Systemic neighbors as Mars and Vaius 
and Mercury under closer scrutiny than ever 
before and putting the moon scarcely further 
away than the average cirrus cloud layer. 

Therefore it seems probable that, if any 
form of what humanity can recognize as life 
exists or has existed and left monuments be- 
hind it on any planets excepting our own, we 
shall find soon some indication of it. At least 
we may know whether the canals of Mars are 
canals or what-all and, perhaps, whether 
they are of artificial creation. 

Tlius one of the great dreams of all pseudo 
and reed science fanatics may well be ap- 
proaching fulfillment. Arnd if the big 200-indi 
telescope at Mount Palomar fails to bring 
the planets sufficiently close for the answer, 
then some other development of modern 
science should not be long in so doing. 

Cmiquest of at least limited space, directly 
by projectile or indirectly by lens, is indeed 
close upon us. 

All (rf which may diortly diminate one of 
the major problems that has confronted the 
author of interplanetary stories since the 
earliest days of such writing — or at any rate 
fr<nn the Laputs of Jonathan Swift, the 
irascible dean of Dublin University. 

Ladcing any yardstick of actuality, he has 
been forced to create life upon alien planets 
in a mold intelligible to humanity. Swift, for 
instance, kept his Laputans human, if highly 
eccentric. Only in his horses of the final 
Gulliver story, the hxiuyymmmts and the re- 
pulsive yahoos, did he essay a st^ out of con- 
ventional human frame, and here he gave 
his quadrupeds unmistakable traits of homo 
sapiens. 

Jules Verne stuck to people, no matter 
where he took them. His trip to the center 
of the Earth, his journey on the comet, his 
Captain Nemo, all involved people cut in 
two-dimensional cartoon shapes. Buiwer- 


Lytfam, on the other hand, dealt more in 
psychic fcarces but recognizable as stemming 
directly from human ghost l^ends and the 
like. 

In his “War of the Worlds” H G. Wells first 
attempted the creation of alien invaders — 
but he made them recognizable in human 
terms by fitting them out with the bodies of 
giant squids and with temperaments to match. 
So these, again, cannot really be termed 
utterly alien. 

Edgar Rice Burroughs, in his John Carter 
yarns, stuck to humanity and to mutaticms 
on a level which has little variation from 
that achieved by the authors of Flash Gordon 
and Brick Bradford in the current cOmic 
strips. And Murray Leinster in not-so-far- 
back THRILLING WONDER STORIES 
created an octopus viewing an alien batho- 
spheric humanity in the memoraWe “De Pro- 
fundis” — but viewing it with emotions that 
WCTe very human if very well disguised. 

It is cady when ccmfronted by life as ali^ 
as insects that our authors achieve their pur- 
pose. And the insect life of the average back 
yard or apartment — ^insecticides to the con- 
trary — ^is ample enough to afford them plenty 
of cMicrete examples. 

So it seems probable that our authors will 
iK>t adifeve their aims at r^resenting ex- 
istence on an extra-human plane until they 
are amfronted with the same in measurable 
actuality. And the big ’scope atop Mount 
Palomar represents another great stride to- 
ward realization oi this actuality. It should 
be identy interesting. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 

T he novel whlfch is to lead the May issaie 
cd STARTLING STORIES is one that 
Henry Kuttner addicts (as who isn’t?) wffl 
not only welcome with cries of ddigbt, but 
will cheri^ long after the final page is turned. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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THE TOP MEN in Industrial Posts 



often are 


I.C. 


graduates 


The men holding the top indus- 
trial jobs didn’t get there by 
wishful thinking. They had am- 
bition and intelligence . . . and 
they applied them to obtaining 
essential training. Many enrolled 
with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, famous foi 
55 years as a training system 
for industry and commerce. 

When a committee of ranking 
U. S. scientists voted Modem: 
iPioneer medals to the outstand- 
ing inventors of the past 25 
years, 59 of the award winners 


stated over tlieir own signatures 
that they had studied I. C. S. 
technical courses. 

Successful I. C. S. graduates 
are numbered by the thousands 
and they include presidents, pro- 
duction managers, chief engi- 
neers, head chemists of some of 
the greatest airplane, railroad, 
steel, chemical and electric com- 
panies in the nation. 

You have ambition and intel- 
ligence. I. C. S. has the training 
you need to get to the top. Mail 
the coupon today. 


iNTERNATiONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 39i8-H, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 


Air Conditioning and □ Struotural EnKmeerinK 

Plumbing Coursos □ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Air Conditioning Communleatlont Couraot 

□ Heating □ Plumbing ^ □ Eleotronioa 

□ Refrigeration □ Steam Fitting □ Practical Telephony 


Chomistry Ceuraos 

O Chemical Engineering 
n Chemistry, Analytical 

□ Chemistry, Industrial 

O Chemistry, Mfg. Iron & Steel 

□ Petroleum Refining □ Plastics 
D Pulp and Paper Making 

Civil Cngineoring, Archltoe- 
tural and Mining Coiiraot 

□ Arohiteotural Drafting 

□ Architecture 

□ Bridge and Building Foreioao 
O Building Estimating 

O Civil Engineering 

□ Coal Mining 

□ Contracting and Building 
D EUghway Engineering 

D Lumber Dealer 

□ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitary Engineering 

□ Structural Drafting 

yoCTc,, ■ — . 


□ Radio, General 

□ Radio Operating 

□ Radio Servicing 

□ Telegraph Engineering 

Cloctrleal CoursM- 

□ Electrical Dr)|fting 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric Light and Power 
n Lighting Teohnirian 

□ Praotic«d Electrician 
internal Combustion 
Enginat Couraea 

□ Auto Teohniciaa □ A'^datton 

□ Dieael-Electrio 

□ Diesel Engines □ Gas Engines 

Mechanical Courses 

□ Aeronautical Engineering 

□ Aircraft Drafting 
D Flight Engineer 

□ Foundry Work 

Q Heat Treatment of .Metals 


-Age— 


Cily.. 


State^ 


□ Industrial Engineering 
Q Industrial Metallurgy 
O Machine Shop 
Q Mechanical Drafting 

E Mechanical Engineering 
Mold-Loft Work 
□ Patternmaking^Wood. Metal 
□ Reading Shop Blueprints 
□ Sheet-Metal Drafting 
D Sheet-Metal Worker 
□ Ship Drafting □ ShipfFitting 
n Tool Designing 
n Toolmaking 

□ Welding — Gas and Electric 
Railroad Courtoa 
Q Air Brake □ Car Inspector 
□ Diesel Locomotive 
Q Locomotive Engineer 
O Locomotive Fireman 
Q Railroad Section Foreman 
Staam EngInaaringiCoursos 
□ Bmlermaking 
D Combustion Engineering 
D Engine Running 

D Marine Engineering ^ 

□ Steam Electric □ Steam Engines □ Traffic Management 

Homs 

— AdArtm* 


Toxttio Couraaa 

□ Cotton Manufacturing 
O Rayon Weaving 

□ Textile Designing 

0 Woolen Manufacturing 
Businoss and 
Aeadomio Couraoa 

□ Accounting □ Advertising 

□ Arithmetic □ Bookkeeping 

□ Business Correspondence 

□ Business Management 

□ Certified Public Accounting 
D Commercial 

□ Cost Accounting 
n Federal Tax 

□ First Year College 

□ Foromanship □ French 

D Good English O High School 

□ Higher Mathematics 

□ Illustrating □ Motor Traffic 
O Postal Service 

n Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sign Lettering 

□ Spanish □ Stenography 


^Present PotUion- 


WorJcinp Hourt- 


Length of Service tn World War If— 


Spedcl tuUum rates to members of the Armed Porees. Enrollment under the 6.7. BUI of Rights approved for War 11 Vetertme. 
Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondenet Behools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Conado. 





NOW! r/ieONE-UHIT 

HEARINOAID 

Thousands Have Waited for 


The New ONt-UN'^ 


THIS IS ALL m/ 

YOU WEAR^ 

No Separate Battery Pack 
Mo Dangling Battery Cords 

The tiny new BELTONE Mono-Pac 
is about H size and weight of old-style 
hearing aids, yet so powerful you hear 
even whispers f Get helpful facts about 
this new “MIRACLE” aid in valuable 
FREE book about deafness. 

^ ^ BILTONE HEARING AID COs 

“ 1450 W. 18th St, Dept.Te-73,Chlca*o 8, lit 


FREE BOOKLET 


B«lton« Hearing Aid Co. 
Oopf.Te^drMSOWo t9tli8t.pClilcaso8sill. 

Please send me FREB booklet olKHlt deftfooN and what 
can be done to overc<»ne It. 



Town Z one. 


detectives 

THAININO— SSCRBT INVESTIOATIONS—PINGER PRINTS 

EBasy Method— -Short Time. Home— Travel — Secret Code-Booklet 
FREE — VTBITB, INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM, ITOl-T 
Monroe St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 18- 


POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


The Ether Vibrates 

(Continued from page 6) 

LANDS OF THE EARTHQUAKE is Kutt- 
ner at his very best — with scientific trickery 
and brilliantly ingenious fantasy blended so 
adroitly that devotees of both schools of im- 
aginative fiction will be happily trapped. 
LANDS OF THE EARTHQUAKE is, we feel 
certain, due to take its place in Ihe little 
gallery of classics to which so few additions 
are ever made. 

It is, in effect, the story of WilUam BoycCj 
New York citizen of today who finds himself 
in front of the Public Library with exactly 
one year missing from his memory. And, 
seeking the year he has lost and a something 
else that is very dear to him and just eludes 
the frantic fingers of his brain, he is led to the 
cellar of a house by the East River, an 
old house which is oddly familiar, where the 
strange stone that he finds in his pocket opens 
a gateway into a land of sorcery. 

By his very arrival in this strange country 
of inverted time — where cities drift eternally 
over cloudlike seas and time itself remains 
curiously static — ^he sets immutable forces in 
motion, forces which involve him and the 
object of his search, and the peoples of two 
ancient cities, in deadly conflict. 

To tell more now would be to dull the 
surprises in store for readers of LANDS OF 
THE EARTHQUAKE, but rest assxired that 
they are many and truly surprising. LANDS 
OF THE EARTHQUAKE is the sort of novel 
on which the editors of STARTLING 
STORIES have set their sights from the very 
first issue and which they rejoice in dis- 
covering and printing. 

For the Hall of Fame Classic we offer a 
fondly-remembered novelet by Manly Wade 
Wellman, THE DISC-MEN OF JUPITER, 
one of the outstanding early efforts of this 
ace among STF authors. As the story is a 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Three months after taking your course 

I STAiniD TO PlAY FOR DANCES 



^^Before I took it I didn’t 
know a note of music” 


says Miss Rosie Monfemarro of Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Reod Mi*« Montemurre's letter: 

**Words cannot express my 
feelings to the U. S. School of 
Music. Before I took your Course 
I didn’t know one note of music. 
Then three months later I start- 
ed to play for dances. I have 
been invited to many parties 
and made people very ^ happy 
with my music. They enjoy my 
playing so much. I never saw 
anything like this Course before. 
It has a clear and careful ex- 
planation in every lesson. It’s 
easy and very interesting. 

“I am happy and proud of 
this beautiful Course.” 

Truly yours, 
Miss Rosie Montemurro 




Miss Rosie Montemurro 

You too, can learn your favorite instrnment quickly, this money-saving way 

/T>HE letter above is typical of the of Music "Print and Picture” method If you WMt to play, mail the cou^ 
TS^hte^^rcei/^ from the of Jnctruction beWashmj,. for our FREE Prmt 


many we have received trom tne ^ ^ and PicturS” 

more than 850,000 people who have . doing it. No Sample and II- 

taken our courses . . . expressing ap- j^ug.^inded, difficult explanations . . . lustrated Book- 
preciation for the way we have helped jjq tiresome exercises • . . no trick num- let. ^Check off 
make their musical dreams come true, bers or ‘‘Play-by-ear methods.” You the instriiment 
Yes, literally thousands of people, learn to play actual notes you 


who didn’t know one note from an- beginning 


Other before, are now playing their 
favorite instruments . . . thanks to 


. xV. 1 UUUVSiSVmitJ. 

favorite instruments . . . thanks to instructions tell you how to do some- 
this amazingly simple way to learn thing. Then a picture shows you how 
music right at home, in spare time, to do it. Tlien you do it yourself and 
for as little as 7c a day. hear how it sounds. You just can’t 


Here's why the famous U. S. School go Wrong! 
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Look at the diagram. The first note on the music Js C. 
Follow the dotted line to the keyboard' and locate C on 
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you too, can do. 
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This fascinating work is easy to learn 
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^ — get the details now. Let me show you how easily and 
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during spare time, in your own home. You may pay as 
you learn. Write today for free Crime Book. 
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and hunt countless Ideas 
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The Ether Vibrates 

(Continued from page 8) 

sequel to WHEN PLANETS CLASHED, the 
HaU-of-Famer in the current issue, you’ll 
want to follow its developments. 

Also present will be a group of short stories 
culled from the best the field has to offer and, 
of course, one Sergeant Saturn, present as 
doyen of the MEET THE AUTHOR, FAN- 
ZINE REVIEW and THE ETHER VIBRATES 
departments. It should constitute one of the 
best issues of SS ever to hit the stands! 



I N PURSUANCE of a policy already in ef- 
fect in THRILLING WONDER STORIES, 
our companion magazine, the Sarge is here- 
after going to run more and briefer letters. 
So if you find your brain-child shorn of 
some of its juiciest prose, remember that 
its shearing was to permit someone else’s 
b.c. to see even a modicum of light. The tre- 
mendous increase in volume of mail received 
is the cause of this alteration. There wasn’t 
any other fair way to handle them. 

The first letter received this time out, how- 
ever, offered no problem of cutting. We here- 
with run it in toto — 

BRIEFED IN BRIEF 

by C. J. Phillips 

Dear Sir: Concerning the reform of your Reader’s 
Columns — THANK GOD! I! — Ste. 2 Yaeger Bid., Bran- 
don, Manitoba, Canada. 


Why not thank us too — huh? 

FAR CRY 

by George M. Lee 

Dear Mr. Editor: The supply of Science Fiction and 
Fantasy magazines in Britain dried up shortly after the 
outbreak of war in 1939, so you can imagine my 
pleasure when I saw a copy of the Slimmer START- 
LING in a book-seller’s window. 

I really enjoyed everything in it, Including ads, 
reader comments and, of course, the stories. It made 
me realize what I’ve been missing for the last seven 
years. If any of your readers has any old numbers 
to spare, would they care to send them my way? I’ll 
start getting choosy in about twenty years. — 1 Buxton 
Avenue, Carlton, Nottingham, England. 


Here’s hoping you get a good response to 
your plea, George. It’s nice to know that 
(Continued on page 94) 
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St«vc brought up the toll just as the man emitted a bellow and charged, running straight into the point (CHAPTER I) 

THE LAWS Of CHANCE 

By MimBAY LEINSTEB 

Survivors in a bomb-blasted land, Steve Sims and "Lucky" 
Connors alone possess the miracle mineral that can lead 
America to victory in the strangest, deadliest of wars! 


CHAPTER I 
Amid Debris 

S TEVE SIMS, former Professor of 
Physics at Thomas University, deli- 
cately pushed aside a brushy tree- 
branch and looked down to where the little 
town had been. It wasn’t there any longer. 
But there wasn’t a single monstrous atomic- 


bomb crater, as he might have expected. 
Half a dozen relatively small craters — no 
more than two to three hundred feet across — 
had obliterated a third of the town entirely 
and flattened all the rest. Then there’d 
been a fire. There was nothing left. 

He regarded it without shock, but with a 
grim regret. This had been his home town. 
He’d spent a long time making his way to 
it from the vicinity of Thomas University, 
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after there was no longer any hope there. 
He’d waited nearly four months, in the 
rapidly-appearing waste-land on the edge of 
the campus, hoping against hope for some- 
one like himself to turn up able to help him 
on the work he still believed might partly 
repair the world catastrophe. 

After there was no more chance there, it 
had taken him three months to get here — 
four hundred miles. There’d been inter- 
ludes, of course. Once he stopped and joined 
a group who called themselves guerillas. Be- 
fore he left them he’d killed a man in cold 
blood, an act he still remembered with satis- 
faction. 

Then he’d had to hide from his late com- 
panions, and then he’d stayed on at a tiny 
community where the people were vmin- 
formed but resolute — too resolute entirely — 
and now he’d reached his home town and it 
was waste. 

“Let’s go out and cut our throats,” said 
young ex-professor Sims to no one in par- 
ticular. 

It was a quotation, and he grimaced 
wryly to himself. He squatted down to watth 
the area of blackened debris which had 
been the scene of his childhood. 

Since the bombs began to fall, like every- 
body else he’d learned that it didn’t pay to 
take things for granted, or to be unduly 
brave, or to frank about yourself, or any- 
thing which had been normal and excusable 
as little as a year ago. So Steve — ^no longer 
professor because there weren’t any colleges 
or students left — Steve Sims squatted close 
to the trunk of a tree and attentively re- 
garded the ruins of his home town. 

It was utterly dead and completely unin- 
habitable. It must have been destroyed a 
long time ago, because green things were 
already growing between the fire-blackened 
timbers where the town was merely flattened 
and burned out. 

There was a greenish scum on the ponds at 
the bottoms of the bomb-craters, too, which 
proved that this was a high-explosive job, 
not atomic. And that proved that They — the 
people with bombs and planes — hadn’t an 
unlimited supply of the atomic bombs whidi 
melted the surface of the ground to a sort of 
crackled, glassy substance which was highly 
radioactive. 

Nothing like that was visible here. So if 
they used ordinary high explosives to flatten 
a small town, their stock of atomics was 
limited. 


T hat was good. Steve recognized it as 
good, and then he wondered why he 
thought it was good. Whoever They were — 
and all of civilization had been smashed, and 
nobody knew who had started it — They 
couldn’t be touched by people like Steve. 
The atomic war had degenerated into an 
indiscriminate, hysterical mass slaughter of 
everybody by everybody else. 

Steve was a wanderer, like most of the 
people left alive. He was homeless, and hisr 
only possessions were a very small lady’s 
automatic pistol, with only two cUps ot 
cartridges, a pair of fencing foils with the 
buttons broken off and the blades filed to 
needle-sharp points, one blanket — ^plasti- 
coated on one side so it was water-procff — 
six child’s copy-books nearly filled with 
writing, and one-half of a roasted chicken. 
He’d stolen the chicken two days before. 

“The obvious thing,” he repeated pres- 
ently, “is to go out and cut my throat 
But—” 

“Oh-oh!” he said then. 

There was a movement in the debris. An 
infinitely cautious movemeirt. For an instant 
he couldn’t make it out, and then he saw a 
small figure crawl out from under an in- 
describable mess that looked like a heap of 
oversized black jackstraws. The figure 
looked about in a hunted manner, seined to 
listen fearfully, and then came scrambling 
over the wreckage in Steve’s general direc- 
tion. It moved with frenzied haste. 

Steve watched, immobile. When some- 
body ran away, there was usually some- 
body else after them. It was not the business 
of a mere Wanderer to interfere. Especially, 
perhaps, not the business of a former pro- 
fessor of physics with six child’s copybooks 
full of a partly written treatise on “The 
Paradox of Indeterminacy.” But the dis- 
covery of his home town in ruins had pretty 
well removed that last reason for non- 
interference. 

Still, he watched without any movement.^ 
The small figure scrambled over a tumbled 
heap of bricks. Something loose rolled down^ 
and other shattered stuff followed. There 
was a miniature landslide and a cloud of 
white dust arose. 

“That’s bad!” said Steve. 

The figure raced on. It was very small and 
pantingly in haste. It seemed filled with 
desperation. But it was the only moving 
thing in sight except a lazily soaring buz- 
zard, flying in tranquil circles in the sky. 
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Except for the buzzard it was ftie only 
moving tibing in si^t. Then another figure 
stirred. This one appeared in the ^rouider- 
Ifi^ weeds which grew everywhere over 
what had been cleared land around the edge 
of town. The second was a larger figure. 
It moved swiftly to cut off the smaller 
one. 

Steve watched. It was none of his busi- 
ness. The world was in ruins. There was no 
law. There was no government. There was 
no hope. So he could see no reason for him 
to risk his life interfering between two un- 
known persons, one fleeing and one pur- 
suing. But on the other hand there was no 
longer any special reason to be careful of his 
life. 

The smaller figure gained. It came to 
what had been a street, where the blast of 
the nearest bomb had blown strai^t along 
its length. Trees had fallen, but there was 
bttle wreckage. For two hundred yards the 
running small figure fled without hindrance, 
tmseen by its pursuer and not seeing him. 
Then it stumbled and fell headlong, and 
scrambled to its feet and fled again. But 
now long hair tumbled about its shoulders 
and streamed behind. 

“The devilf” said Steve Sims, in dis- 
gust. 

He rose smoothly to his feet, slid the pack 
,iro»n his back, and pulled out one of Ihe 
fencing-foils. He ran light% fhrou^ the 
trees, vexed, arguing with hinjself ffiat tiffs 
sort of thing happened too often few him to 
be responsiWe, that he might have to use 
a highly precious cartridge, ffiat he might 
get killed, and generally assuring himself 
that he was a fool. 

It was almost a quarter-mile before he 
really saw either of the two figures again. 
Then he reached a spot where he could look 
through the trees again upon the town. Much 
had happened. The girl had discovered her 
pursuer. He was almost upon her. Some- 
where and somehow she had snatched up a 
splintered bit of wood. 

As Steve reached the woods’ edge the man 
snarled and plunged to seize her. She 
flailed the stick around in a typically femi- 
nine desperate sweep, without accuracy and 
without real force. He flung up his arm and 
the stick broke against it But then he 
roared and plucked blindly at his eyes while 
she gasped and darted for the wood, her wild 
tresses fluttering behind like yacht pennants 
billowing in the winds of a happier day. 


B ellowing, the man raced after her. 
He'd been dust-lffinded oiffy for a 
moment. She was barely ten yards before 
him when she dived between fixe first trees. 
There was utter horror upon her face when 
Steve aj^jeared before her. But he jerked 
his thumb to one side. 

"That way,” he said sharply. 

She swerved and fled like a desperate 
deer. Steve stepped into the Hne she’d 
swerved from. The pursuer, raging, plunged 
into the woods. 

He saw Steve and roared again. He,j 
charged. '' 

And Steve brought up the needle-sharp 
foil and he ran right upon It, up to the very 
hilt, so that there was a sickening impact 
against the hard guard. Steve simply stepped 
aside and let him crash to the ground. He 
did not move after he had fallen. 

SSome five minutes later, Steve cleaned the 
foil painstakingly. There had been tobacco 
in the dead man's pockets, and he’d had 
a rusty knife, and a flask of poisonoxisly 
vile liquor. Also there were four diamond 
rings and a child's necklace. Somehow the 
child’s necklace removed any distaste Steve 
might otherwise have felt for what he had 
done. 

He stral^tened up and tossed aside the 
leaves on whlA he’d cleaned the foil. Then 
there was a Mnt stirring. The girl's voice 
came shakily, although she remained in- 
visible. 

“Th-thanks,” she said. 

“Don’t mentkm it,” said Steve. He paused, 
and added, “I split my loot. You may need 
this.” 

He tossed the knife ■'rom the dead man’s 
pockets in he*’ ' ..^ral direction. Leaves 
stirred. She came into view. She picked up 
the knife. She was smudged all over with 
the charcoal of the timbers in which she had 
hidden, but she was pretty. He regarded her 
detachedly. She wiped off her face with the 
sleeve of the man’s coat she wore. 

“Also, you might like these,” said Steve. 
“He had them. I’m not a professional assassin 
and I don’t like to take jewelry. Can you 
use them?” 

He held out the rings and necklace. She 
searched his face with a hunted expression 
on her own. 

“I’ll put them down and walk away,” he 
said drily. “Seriously, you might be able 
to use them for barter. People want odd 
things, these days.” 
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She took a deep breath and moved for- 
ward. 

"N-no,” she said, breathing fast. “I’m — 
not afraid of you. You — you did that.” 
She looked down at the dead man and 
swallowed. “He was horrible! Have you any- 
body else with you?” 

“I’m a lone wolf,” Sims said. “No, I take 
part of that back. I’m not a wolf. Just alone. 
How about you? Friends? Is there some 
place you can go and be safe? I’ll try to 
take you there if you like.” 

She swallowed again, and then shook her 
head. She looked at him app'&alingly. He 
weighed the situation. In the last seven 
months the ordinary, everyday world had 
crashed into small and mangled fragments. 

For a man to stay alive alone was difficult 
enough. Also, there were the implications 
of that work on the “Paradox of Indeter- 
minacy,” which was either sheer nonsense 
or very much more important than the life 
or safety of any one girl, even though she 
looked as frightened or as desperately ap- 
pealing as this one. 

“I’ve got half a chicken, very badly 
roasted, about a quarter of a mile away,” 
Steve said without warmth. “I can offer you 
part of it. In my wandering around I’ve 
found one or two communities that are 
hanging together after a fashion. I’ll help 
you try to find one that will let you join 
them if you want me to. I’m afraid that’s 
about all I can do, though.” 

She gasped: 

“P-please!” 

He did not like to see such gratitude for 
so problematic a benefit. He turned and 
walked away. After half a dozen paces he 
looked back, and she was following. She 
wiped her eyes with the sleeve of that man’s 
absurd coat. He went on, scowling. No- 
body knew who’d started the atomic war of 
which this girl, and he, and the dead man 
left casually back in the woods wer^ all 
casualties, in common with most of the 
human race. 

Nobody knew whether it was ended or not. 
There was civilization of a sort maintain- 
ing itself somewhere; that was certain. But 
what was really positive was that there was 
no hope for anything but a wandering, wild 
animal life for the few who survived and 
'were not members of the small and em- 
battled communities of farmers who fought 
ferociously to keep their own membership 
alive. Steve himself had not an ounce of 


fat left on him. The girl looked hungry. 

He reached his pack and slipped it over 
his shoulders, and then let it slip down again. 
He took out the half-chicken and handed 
it to her. Her Ups moved hungrily. 

“You said this was all,” she said. 

“Half a chicken for you, and half for me,” 
he said untruthfully. “Go on and eat it!” 

With a sharp little intake of breath, she 
did. She was starving, but even so she did 
not gobble. In the months since the bombs 
began to fall, he’d seen a great many human 
beings deteriorate to the level of animals. 
She hadn’t. He watched until she had de- 
voured the last morsel of the half-chicken. 
She was still human. She smiled at him 
apologetically. 

“I was greedy,” she said ruefully, “but it 
was so good! What now?” 

He debated. No supper for him. No shel- 
ter. A girl to look after, and the paradox 
of indeterminacy a completely hopeless 
f fort since his home town was smashed and 
le only man who could have offered a 
resh viewpoint, which he needed badly, 
vas doubtlessly dead in its ruins. 

“What’s your name?” he asked mildly. 

“Frances.” She looked at him expectantly. 

“Listen, Frances,” he said detachedly. 
“What say we go out and cut our throats?” 


CHAPTER II 
Fugitive 


FTEIR it grew dark they talked quietly. 

Steve made a camp of sorts, a mile 
and a half from the place where he’d 'Irst 
seen Frances. Its basis was the trunk of a 
monster seed-tree that had crashed to earth 
in a thicket of its second-growth descend- 
ants. It meant a supply of rotted, punky 
wood which would make a flameless, smoke- 
less fire, and the trunk was raised above 
the ground for part of its length so the fire 
could be built under it and be invisible from 
the sky. 

On the way to that place the girl had 
spotted blackberry bushes and gathered a 
comforting supply. And after Steve had 
walled in one side of the tree-trunk with 
leafy branches, and drawn down his blanket 
over the other, they ate the blackberries, 
stumWed through the new-fallen darkness 
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to a nearby brook and drank, and returned 
to the encampment. 

“You can choose your half of the shelter, 
and fix your bunk of leaves,” said Steve. 
“I’ll take the other half and we’ll have the 
fire between us instead of a sword. And a 
few leaves on the coals from time to time will 
keep insects away.” 

“You didn’t tell the truth about the 
chicken,” the girl said suddenly. “You let 
me eat it all!” 

“I’m full of berries anyhow,” Steve as- 
sured her. “If you want to go to sleep, go 
ahead. I’m going to write a little.” 

They were in the cramped and improbable 
shelter. Frances blinked at him in the absurd 
dim glow that came from the coals. 

“Write?” 

“A master-work,” said Steve in conscious 
irony. “A treatise on the Paradox of In- 
determinacy. It is possibly a triumph of 
logic and theoretic physics, but it is certain- 
ly the most futile thing that anybody ever 
worked his head off at.” 

He grinned mirthlessly at her across the 
glow from the smoldering rotted wood. 

“In the old days alchemists were frequent- 
ly thwarted by the fact that their chemicals 
wouldn’t do what they wanted them to. So 
they talked of affinities and caloric and 
phlogistin and various other things that 
didn’t exist. They were excuses. We mod- 
ern physicists have been thwarted by the 
fact that our experiments didn’t work as we 
wanted them to, either. 

“When you get down to a few thousand 
atoms or electrons or whatnot, your experi- 
ments begin to, go haywire. You can pre- 
dict how a billion atoms or electrons will 
behave, but you can’t know what a hundred 
will do. 

“So we began to talk about indeterminacy. 
When you’re working with such small num- 
bers of objects that the laws of chance come 
into play, your results are governed by the 
laws of chance rather than the ordinary 
laws of physics. The result is indeterminacy. 
That’s an excuse, too.” 

She listened to all this gravely. There was 
still a smudge on her cheek from the char- 
coal of the ruined town. She’d washed at 
the brook, but that hadn’t come off. Steve 
went on with ironic detail: 

“So I began to question the laws of chance. 
All the other physical laws we know ex- 
plain how forces act. We can identify the 
forces — electric charges and the like. Maybe 


the laws of chance explain how forces act, 
too, but we’ve never Identified any forces 
to fill the bill. I’ve worked up some clues. 
I’ve imagined and described some forces that 
would operate to make heads come up a 
thousand times in succession, if applied that 
way. 

“But I haven’t the least idea how they 
could be generated or detected, unless you 
consider that Rhine detected them in his 
psychokinetic experiments. I’m in the posi- 
tion of a man who had imagined electricity 
on theoretic grounds, but had never heard 
of it and didn’t know how to generate «<r 
detect it. He just knew there must be such 
a thing and that if he could get hold of it 
he could go to town.” 

Then Steve shrugged. 

“Mmmmmm, you could win at any card- 
game,” the girl said. “You could make any- 
thing happen that was even faintly possible.' 
Is that it?” 

Steve jumped. He had talked with deliber- 
ate ironic intent, because the last man on 
earth he’d hoped, and that only faintly, 
could understand his reasoning and help him 
carry it farther was undoubtedly dead in 
the wreckage of the town two miles away. 

The man in question had been a putterer 
and a visionary who was more or less re- 
sponsible for the fact that Steve had been a 
professor of physics. The loss of the last 
hope of another mind to work with him had 
been a blow. But this girl hadn’t listened 
blankly! She’d understood! 

“My father’d have liked that idea,” she 
added, after a moment. “He’d have loved it! 
He was killed when the town was bombed.” 
She nodded calmly. “I was away then. I 
came back on foot because the gasoline had 
already given out. The town was gone when 
I got here.” 

S TEVE blinked. Then, tentatively, he 
said a name. The girl stared at him. 
“That was my father! You — ” 

“I’m Steve Sims,” said Steve wryly. “May- 
be you’ve heard of me. I know you now! 
You were twelve years old when I went off to 
college. How do you do?” 

They looked at each other across the 
double-cupful of embers on which Steve put 
leaves, for smoke, every now and then. 
Then the girl’s drawn look relaxed. 

“This is — nice!” she said unsteadily. “Of 
course! You used to write to my father 
sometimes! It’s like — it’s like finding one’s 
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If 


family again!” 

She blinked to keep back tears, and im- 
pulsively reached over to grasp his two hands 
in hers. 

“It doesn’t take much to make some peo- 
ple happy,” he said gruffly. “How’d you 
manage to live this long?” 

She told him, in the shelter which smelled 
of leaf-mold and smoke and dampness. The 
town was wreckage when she returned to 
it. She’d had an ancient aunt living in a 
now-shattered cottage on the edge of town. 
The old lady had quite incredibly survived 
the bombing, and indomitably had taken 
possession of a sawmill-shed beyond the 
town’s limits. Frances had found her. 

The two women — the one so old and feeble 
and therefore helpless in adversity, and the 
other so young and therefore in deadly 
danger as civilization ceased to be — the two 
women kept themselves alive. They gath- 
ered crops from fields whose owners had 
been killed by the strafing planes which 
followed the bombers. They stored food and 
lost it to plundering Wanderers from whom 
they hid. 

The aunt had died two weeks back. 
Frances found her shot dead. There was no 
explanation and no cause for it. She was 
simply shot. Frances knew of no person or 
any community she dared attempt to join. 
Three days since, a group of Wanderers — 
the restless displaced persons who roved 
everywhere like locusts, these days — ^had 
come upon her. 

There were women in the band. At first 
Frances had hoped for safety with them, but 
one single day taught her better. Before 
nightfall she slipped away and hid. The 
women were glad of her going, but some of 
the men hunted her. One had been close at 
her heels when she hid in the wreckage of 
the town. Steve had seen the rest. He’d 
killed that man. 

“And then I suggested that we go out and 
cut our throats,” said Steve. “Which still 
seems as good an idea as any.” 

He put leaves on the fire. Smoke filled the 
shelter, to drive away mosquitos. But 
Frances smiled at him. 

“I want to give you something back,” she 
said quietly. “I don’t need it now. Here!” 

He was fumbling in his pocket, but he 

The farmer stayed close to 
Steve as he searched the ruins, 
holding the knife ready in his 
hand, while Frances watched 
breathlessly (CHAPTER X) 
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looked. She offered him the rusty knife he’d 
taken from the dead man’s pocket. 

"I don’t need it any more,” she repeated. 
She smiled, but there were tears in her 
eyes. 

Steve grunted. He took the knife, but he 
put something else in her hand. It was the 
small automatic and the bullets which had 
been his greatest treasure. 

“It’s not enough,” he growled. “Not if 
there are Wanderers around, and they’re that 
kind of Wanderers. You keep this handy, but 
for Heaven’s sake don’t waste the bullets! 
There simply aren’t any more!” Then he 
added firmly: “It’s better for you to have it, 
because in case of trouble we’re both in, 
they’ll be watching me for surprises like 
that, and you’ll have a better chance to 
make good use of it.” 

She hesitated, and he reached over and 
dropped it in her coat pocket. 

“Now go to sleep!” he commanded. “I 
want to get to work!” 

She obeyed him to the extent of curling 
up on the bed of leaves. But her eyes stayed 
open, watching him. He scowled at the tiny 
bed of coals. This was bad! Existence had 
been precarious enough with only himself 
to think of. 

It would have been worse with a girl to 
whom he felt no obligation, and whom he 
might be able to place with some grimly 
defensive group of farmers’ families banded 
together against those who called themselves 
guerillas, and those who simply looted with- 
out excuse. But a girl he knew, whose 
father had started him off by interesting 
him in physics . . . 

A fter a long, long time, during which 
he did not even open a copy-book to 
write In it, she spoke softly. 

“I’ve thought of something, Steve,” ^e 
said. “In that bunch of Wanderers there 
was one man who didn’t seem to be really 
bad. I think he’d have protected me. But 
the others frightened me so. . . .” 

Steve grunted. He’d take her away from 
this locality tomorrow. Somewhere. There 
had to be some plan he could make, but 
there was nothing to plan with and nothing 
to plan for. Civilization was smashed. 

The world was headed for barbarism -un- 
less some nation, somewhere, had improb- 
ably succeeded in keeping itself intact while 
the rest of the world went headlong toward 
destruction. And if one nation retained its 


civilization, the odds were that it would 
eventually enslave the survivors of all the 
rest. No, there was nothing to plan for. 

“But mostly I mention him,” said Frances, 
her eyes very large in the nearly complete 
darkness, “because maybe he could help you. 
He says his name is Lucky Connors. He 
says his luck is fool-proof. He says he’s 
never missed a meal since the bombs fell, 
and he’s never had a bad break, and — well — 
the other wanderers wouldn’t play cards or 
anything with him, because he always wins. 
He is phenomenally lucky, Steve! If you 
could find out what makes him that way — ” 

“There’s what you call a series,” said 
Steve ungraciously. “It’s a sequence of un- 
likely happenings. It may be of any length, 
even infinite. He may be in such a series. 
Those things gave me the clue I had.” 

The girl was silent, her eyelids drooped. 
Presently — half-asleep — she woke with a 
start and looked about her in terror. Then 
she looked pleadingly at Steve. 

“I — started to dream you’d gone away and 
left me,” she told him apologetically. “Would 
you — mind holding my hand until I’m asleep? 
It’s been— pretty terrible, Steve.” 

He reached over and took her hand in 
his. It was small and it had been very soft. 
There were work-worn places on it now. He 
held it gently fast. She relaxed. She dozed 
off, and opened her eyes again and saw him 
still close by, and smiled sleepily and drew 
a deep breath. Then she suddenly went off 
into the slumber of complete security and 
weariness. 

Steve swore under his breath. He sat very 
still so she could rest. 

Half an hour later he heard sounds which 
did not belong in the night. Thrashing 
noises. They stopped, and began again. 
Something was moving about in the dark- 
ness. It was close by. It was coming closer. 

Steve wriggled out from the shelter he’d 
contrived. He crouched down in the shadow 
of the giant tree he’d utilized as a ridge- 
pole. He had one of the sharp-pointed foils 
ready in his hand. He listened with all his 
ears. 

Scanething drew closer still. Presently he 
could see it as a moving bulk amid the lesser 
shapes of tree-trunks. It was human. It 
stoj^d, and sniffed, and he knew how the 
shelter had been found. By the smell of the 
leaf-smoke he’d made to drive away insects. 

The figure moved forward again. Steve 
tensed. There could be no friendly human 
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being, and he had the girl to protect. The 
figure shifted something it carried, and 
Steve saw starlight, filtered through the 
trees, glint upon polished metal. The other 
man stepped, and stared specifically at the 
dielter, and moved cautiously toward it. The 
gun-barrel moved to a readier angle. 

Steve lunged, quickly and expertly and 
silently. The needlepoint of hLs foil slid 
smoothly forward. 

It stopped. With the impetus of the lunge 
behind it, the slender foil bent double and 
Ihe figure whirled with a grunt of pain, and 
then there was a lurid coruscatiem of light 
and the feel of a terrific blow. 

Steve knew vaguely that he was falling, 
before he ceased to know anything at all. 


CHAPTER III 
"Lucky” Connors 


F rom a vast distance he heard a voice 
speaking in reassuring tones. 

“Hey, quit cryin’, Frances,” it said. “He’s 
gonna be all right! I ain’t had a bad break 
yet.” 

■nien Steve became aware of his body’s 
existence. He was lying on his back, with a 
bit of fallen branch sticking into his flesh. 
Then he knew that his head ached. Horribly. 
He opened his eyes and saw leafy branches 
and twinkling stars between them. 

“My luck’s holdin’,” repeated the confi- 
dent voice. “Didn’t that sticker of his b«id it- 
self all up on my rib? What’s the odds 
against that, Frances?” 

Steve heard the girl crying quietly. 
“After all, I woulda shot him,” the man’s 
voice went on persuasively. “But instead, 
when I swung around my gun-barrel 
slammed him on the head. So that makes it 
right! He’ll have a headache. And I got a 
bole in my skin that stings like blazes. All 
even! I’ve been pullin’ for somebody to ex- 
plain my luck to me and kinda show me how 
to use it. I got a hunch he’s the guy who 
can do it!” 

Steve’s brain went round and round in his 
skull. All this did not make sMise. But 
nothing made sense. Then, abruptly, it 
fitted together into something like lunacy. 

It must be “Lucky” Connors! The man 
with the wandering band from which 
Frances had hid, but who would have pro- 
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tected her. The one who always won. Whom 
Frances had mentioned because if Steve 
could find out why he was so persistently 
fortunate, he might use it to solve the para- 
dox of the indeterminate. 

“I guess you’re right,” said Steve pain- 
fully. “About the headache, anyhow.” 

He stirred. Frances made a gasping ex- 
clamation and bent over him eagerly. Even 
in the dim starlight he saw the expression of 
unbelieving joy upon her face. 

“Of course, though, I may simply be 
crazy,” he said dizzily. “Tell you in min- 
ute or two.” 

He managed to sit up. The man he had 
tried so painstakingly to kill — silently and 
without warning, as it was necessary to kill, 
these days — regarded him without animus. 

“Me, I’m Lucky Connors,” said the stran- 
ger amiably. “That sticker of yours was sharp 
enough, I figure, and it musta been at just 
the right single, to stick a little way into my 
rib and bend, instead of slidin’ off and goin’ 
on through me. Lucky, huh?” 

“Lucky,” conceded Steve. This was com- 
pletely insane. The man he had tried to 
kill, and justly enough, in the current state 
of things, was completely devoid of either 
anger or of triumph. In fact, he had leaned 
a perfectly good rifle against the fallen 
tree which was the shelter, and seemed to 
be taking no care of his life at all. 

“It’s like this,” said the other man eagerly. 
“I got luck. Whatever I puU for, seems to 
happen. When Frances ducked away from 
the gang I was with, I pulled for luck to go 
with her. She’s a good kid. And I’ve been 
pullin’ for somebody to help me figure out 
what I can do with this luck I got. I don’t 
understand it but I figure it’s something that 
could do a lotta good if it was handled right. 
You get me?” 

“It’s a series,” said Steve. He put his hands 
to his head. “Gosh, this is crazy! Didn’t we 
try to kill each other just now?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Connors placidly. “But 
we didn’t. That’s my kinda luck. D’you 
know Emything about that stuff?” 

“Yes!” said Frances eagerly. “He knows 
just what you want to find out. Lucky! 
And you — I told him not long ago that you 
could help him! It’s the paradox of indeter- 
minacy! It’s — ” 

Steve held his head in his hands while it 
throbbed. He honestly doubted his own 
sanity. By all the laws of probability either 
he or this intruder should have been very 
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dead, by now, and failing that by all the 
rules of human conduct, they should be at 
each other’s throats. But, quite impossibly, 
they were both alive, through a sequence 
of improbabilities that couldn’t happen once 
in a million years. 

Frances talked quickly. He heard his own 
explanation of indeterminacy rephrased 
much more simply than he had put it. And 
then Frances went on to explain urgently 
that Steve had figured out some forces that 
would cause luck to be what one wanted it 
to be, only he didn’t yet know how to gen- 
erate those forces or to detect them. 

I T WAS stark lunacy, there in a second- 
growth thicket by the site of a bombed- 
out town, with no law and no civilization 
and no hope for anything in the future, 
within a few minutes of a mutually at- 
tempted assassination. 

An abstract discussion of probability 
at such a time and place was simply not one 
of the things that happen! And Steve’s 
head throbbed horribly and he was some- 
how ashamed of his failure to defend 
Frances, even though she couldn’t have 
needed defense or it would have been far 
too late by now. 

“I got it!” said Lucky Connors’ voice con- 
tentedly in the darkness. “He’s the guy I’ve 
been lookin’ for, all right! Listen, fella! 
We’ll talk in the mornin’. You gotta head- 
ache. So you go get some shut-eye. My rib 
aches where you stuck it, and I ain’t sleepy 
anyhow. I’ll poke around an’ set some rabbit- 
snares and we’ll talk things over while we 
eat breakfast. Right?” 

Steve expostulated in one last protest for 
the normal. 

“How’ll you see to set snares? This is 
awful! I’m crazy or dead or something!” 

“It ain’t you that’s cracked,” said Lucky 
Connors comfortably. “It’s the facts. Listen! 
I got enough string for three snares. If I got 
three rabbits in the mornin’ you’ll know I’m 
right, huh?” He did not wait for an answer. 
He stood up briskly. “Okay. You go get 
some sleep. I’ll be around in case of trouble. 
But I’m pullin’ that there won’t be any.” 

He moved away, and Steve stared dizzily 
after him. Frances took his hand and urged 
him to rest. She seemed extraordinarily en- 
couraged. Which, Steve found himself think- 
ing absurdly, would be luck for Lucky Con- 
nors, for Frances to feel safer and happier 
when he was around. 


It was all impossible. Too impossible. But 
his head ached. He crawled back to the 
shelter and held his head over the heat of 
the few remaining coals. The heat stung the 
raw place where the rifle-barrel had hit, 
but somehow it soothed the headache. He 
grew sleepy. He lay down. Suddenly he 
slept. 

He woke to the sound of movement out- 
side, and instinctively reached for weapons. 
Then Frances disentangled her fingers from 
his and smiled at him. 

“That’s Lucky,” she said confidently. 

Steve went out. A bearded, stocky figure 
was cleaning the last of three rabbits. He 
nodded to Steve. 

“ ’Mornin’,” he said cordially. “I got three, 
like I said.” 

He held up the rabbits. 

They ate breakfast, a rabbit apiece, cooked 
over Steve’s revived small fire. As they ate, 
they talked — or Lucky did. 

, “Y’see, r been pullin’ for somebody to 
explain this business, and I’ been thinkin',” 
he said earnestly. “What Frances said checks 
up. You claim there’s some kinda force, like 
electricity, maybe, that decides what things 
happen, like chemistry decides whether 
things will burn or not. Rock won’t burn. 
Wood will. That’s chemistry. You can’t 
throw a seven every time shootin’ crap. 
That’s kinda like what you’re talkin’ about. 
Only if you knew what kinda force makes 
seven come up sometimes, you could make 
it show every time. Right?” 

Steve nodded wearily. All this sequence 
of improbabilities seemed to him to hint at 
the verification of the theories in his treatise 
on the paradox of indeterminacy. For that 
exact reason, he suddenly felt a hopeless 
doubt of their validity. Theories like that 
shouldn’t be proved by eccentrics like Lucky 
Connors. It wasn’t the scientific method! 
One should know what one was about! 

“Okay,” said Lucky Connors. He drew a 
deep breath. “I got something that works that 
way. This is it.” 

He fumbled inside his shirt, and Steve 
noticed the bloodstain where his foil had 
punctured it and — it was still impossible — 
stuck fast on Lucky’s rib instead of killing 
him. Lucky brought out a curious lump of 
some glassy substance, covered with minute 
crackles. He handled it with what was pat- 
ently assumed carelessness. 

“A talisman, eh?” said Steve. 

“I dunno what it is.” admitted Lucky. ‘T 
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e<Kne <mi a place where a bomb went off, an 
atomic bomb. It was a whale of a big 
crater, a coupla miles across. And it had a 
funny kinda smell to it. You know?” 

”I know,” agreed Steve grimly. “They’re 
good places to stay away from. When they 
smell, that’s ozone, and the place is plenty 
radioactive.” 

L ucky made a gesture, indicating his 
indifference. 

“Yeah? I didn’t know thaf. This was where 
there’d been a city, and right close to the 
edge of the crater there was some lumps 
in the ground under that glassy stuff the 
bombs make. It was like there’d been a 
concrete foundation to whatever’d been 
there, and it wasn’t quite smashed or melted. 

“I camped by the edge of the big hole, 
lookin’ over the place and kinda thinkin’ 
about the people that’d been in the city 
when the bombs struck. When it got dark 
there was little misty lights down in the 
bomb-crater. It looked spooky. But down 
behind those lumps that mighta been con- 
crete foundations, there was a bright spot 
that didn’t look like the rest. 

“It was a spot of kinda purplish- greenish 
Hght. Real bright. And I went over to it — 
it wasn’t far in the crater — and it stayed put. 
Then I dug it out. It still shines in the dark. 
I keep it covered up so’s people won’t 
notice.” 

He put the stone from the crater into 
Steve’s hand. And Steve stared at it and 
held it up to ihe light, and then examined 
it minutely. 

“Well?” said Steve at last. 

“It was interestin’,” said Lucky Connors. 
“I looked at it. But I was hungry. I sat 
there holdin’ this thing in my hand and I 
says to myself, ‘This is pretty, but I wish 
I had somethin’ to eat.’ An’ the thing felt 
kinda warm all of a sudden. It warmed up 
considerable. I got interested wonderin’ how 
come it turned warm like that, an’ then, 
plop! I heard somethin’ fall on the groimd 
a little ways away.” 

Lucky Connors paused, and looked de- 
fiant. 

“You ain’t goin’ to believe this, but when I 
went over ihere, there was a big barn-owl 
flappin’ around like he was lookin’ for some- 
thin’ he’d dropped,” Connors went on. “He’d 
tried to make off with a rabbit that was 
practically full-grown, and Ihe rabbit had 
got loose somewheres up aloft and come 


plop down on the ground. With the fall and 
the owl, he was barely kickin’ when I found 
him. It was creepy! Me wishin’ I had some- 
thin’ to eat, an’ Ais thing gettin’ warm in 
my hands, an’ then ‘Plop!’ that rabbit failin’ 
outa the sky. It scared me to blazes and gone. 
But the rabbit sure tasted good! So — I fig- 
ured the thing was like a lucky stone and 
I kept it and I’ had luck ever since.” 

“What you’ve got there — hm!“ Steve said 
slowly. “It was a bit of yellow ore, once. 
Uranium ore, I’m guessing.” He looked up 
suddenly, ‘“rhe town was Chicago, eh?” 

“Sure!” said Lucky. “How’d you know?” 

“Uranium ore doesn’t hang around every- 
where,” said Steve. “The south side of the 
ruins?” 

“There ain’t any ruins,” Lucky told him. 
“But it was on the south side of where 
there’d be ruins if there was any.” 

“University of Chicago,” said Steve. 
“Nuclear Research Laboratory. That’s it!” 

He felt Frances’ eyes intent upon him. 
Lucky Connors grinned and nodded. 

“I was pullin’ for somebody to explain it. 
What have I got?” 

“Heaven knows!” said Steve grimly. 
“When you bombard uranium with a cyclo- 
tron, you get neptunium and plutonium. 
That happens in a laboratory. But this is 
uranium that was bombarded by an atom 
bomb, something a lot more powerful than a 
cyclotron! 

“It’s not neptunium or plutonium, obvi- 
ously. It’s something else that’s probably be- 
yond either in atomic weight. It’s something 
quite new, I suspect. Something that couldn't 
be anticipated, and I’m fairly sure it couldn’t 
be duplicated. But it’s probably dangerous.” 

He handed back the odd bit of matter. 

“I wouldn’t carry it on my body if I were 
you,” he said detachedly. “Sheathe it in 
lead, anyhow. Nobody can guess what it’s 
like or what it will do. It couldn’t be made 
in a laboratory because you can’t bombard 
anything with an atom bomb and have any- 
thing left. But it happened here. I sus- 
pect pretty strongly that it’s at least as 
active as radium, though probably in some 
different way. Better not carry it. A radio- 
burn is bad business!” 

“Not carry it?” Lucky Connors regarded 
the object, and then shrugged. “I ain’t 
missed a meal or had a bad break since I 
had it. I pull for good luck for Frances and 
she gets it. I pull for a guy to explain it to 
me, and I meet yoUr I puU for three rabbits 
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in three snares this mornin’, and I get ’em! 
And you tell me to throw it away?” 

“They could all be coincidences,” said 
Steve doggedly. “The improbable is a part 
of probability. Things as improbable as 
these — even a sequence of them — have to 
happen sometimes.” 

“Yeah?” said Lucky. “Do they have to 
happen to me?” 

UT the girl was obviously puzzled. 
“You said something about a force 
that would make heads turn up a thousand 
times in succession if applied that way, 
Steve,” Frances said quickly. “Maybe this 
generates that force. Maybe you’d better try 
it. You’ll let him. Lucky?” 

Lucky handed the object back to Steve. 

“I pulled for it that he’s a square guy,” 
he said calmly. “If my luck holds, he’ll play 
fair and give it back.” 

Steve took the thing in his hands. He asked 
curt questions. You held it in your hand, 
said Lucky, and wished for something. Most- 
ly it worked. Sometimes — occasionally — it 
didn’t. That was when you wished for 
something that was impossible, like a glass 
of ice-cold beer. If what you wanted could 
happen by any conceivable accident, the 
thing would warm up. Sometimes it got 
fairly hot. If it warmed up, you knew that 
it had worked. 

Steve held it in his hand. He frowned. 
His expression grew sheepish, but he con- 
centrated doggedly. Then he stared sharply 
at the jagged thing in his hand. It had 
warmed perceptibly. It was hot ! He dropped 
it with a sudden exclamation. A dried leaf, 
where it had fallen, suddenly turned brown- 
er, then black, and then sent up a thin, wispy 
curl of smoke. 

“That was a tough one you gave it,” 
said Lucky. “I never knew it to get that hot 
before!” 

“If it works,” said Steve, unbelieving but 
still staring at the scorched leaf, “I’ll be 
raving crazy!” 

Apparently, however, it didn’t work. 
Nothing happened. Nothing at all. Minutes 
passed. Frances gazed all about her. She 
listened and she looked. Steve was tense 
without knowing why. He had an explana- 
tion of how a lump of uranium ore bom- 
barded by an atomic explosion might just 
possibly arrive at an insane condition in 
which it could generate the forces he’d imag- 
ined. But he didn’t believe it would. He’d 


put it to a test, and he was enormously 
wrought up about it, but he assured himself 
grimly that it was all nonsense. 

A quarter of an hour. Nothing. Then 
Steve could look at the new and quite crazy 
theory with something like regret. It was 
impossible, but it was so plausible! It wasn’t 
scientific, to be sure, in one sense, but when 
you are dealing with the laws of probability, 
ordinary reasoning doesn’t apply. All you 
can do is estimate your answers by statistics. 
One hundred per cent positive reaction 
would violate all — 

There was a noise overhead. A thin whis- 
tling sound. It grew nearer and louder and 
rose in pitch. It became a scream ; a shriek. 

Then something flashed down out of the 
sky nearby. It was not a bomb, but one in- 
stantaneous glimpse of it proved it to be 
bright metal. It hit nearby. It smashed into 
trees a quarter-mile away, created a mon- 
strous tearing noise and a stupendous crash. 
Then there was silence. 

Steve went deathly white. 

“It worked, all right,” he said through 
stiff lips. “Let’s get away from here! Fast!” 


CHAPTER IV 
The Crater-Stone 


T hings looked good. They looked 
amazingly good. Steve had considered 
that the most improbable of all possible 
events would be the crash-landing of a plane 
—one of those planes which groundlings 
never saw, but which now and again 
dropped death out of utterly empty sky 
wherever traces of surviving or reviving 
civilization appeared. 

Somewhere there was civilization which 
was intent upon the destruction of all rival 
civilization. But in seven months Steve 
knew of only one other plane that had ac- 
tually been seen, and the place from which 
it was sighted was now a bomb-crater. So 
in wishing, or “pulling for,” the crash-land- 
ing of a plane which was not to explode and 
whose radio was to have failed before its 
fall began, Steve had assuredly put the 
crater stone to a brutally savage test. 

Thrashing away through brush and occa- 
sional blessed pine woods where one could 
move swiftly, he knew that every stipulation 
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of his wish had been met. A pkne had fall- 
en. They'd seen it. It had crash-landed. 
They’d heard it. It had not exploded, be- 
cause they were still alive. Even its radio 
must have gone out before its fall, because 
there were no hovering specks above the 
scene of the crash even an hour later. 

It was in fact, three full hours before his 
searching of the sky showed something 
monstrous and mechanical settling down 
out of midair to the scene of the plane- 
wreck. Other flying things soared nearby. 
But by that time the trio was ten miles away. 

“It worked,” he told his two companions. 
“In every detail. I was a fool to pick that for 
a test, though. Too dangerous, for us. 
They’ll be checking over the wreckage now, 
to see if it was an accident, or if somebody 
on the ground managed to do something 
to cause it.” 

“They?” said Frances. “Who?” 

“I don’t know who," said Steve savagely. 
“The people with planes and bombs. Maybe 
the people who started bombs to falling. 
Maybe people who wiped out the ones who 
started it. But people who drop bombs 
now!” 

The large mechanical thing had landed 
among the trees in which the plane had 
crashed. 

“They’ll pick up the wreck,” he went on 
grimly. “If they’re sure it was just an acci- 
dent, they’ll blast the place it occupied so 
ihere’ll be nothing to encourage us ground- 
lings with the idea that their planes can 
have accidents. If they think we used some 
weapon, they’ll strafe this whole area. But 
I think they’ll call it an accident. In a sense, 
it was. A coincidence. An improbable hap- 
pening. Something like heads coming up a 
thousand times in succession.” 

They were on the slope of a small hill ten 
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miles distant from their late stopping-place. 
The planes soaring above the wreck began 
to move in wider circles. 

“Into the woods — quick!” snapped Steve. 

They dived into undergrowth imder trees. 
They toiled on where leaves were so thick 
that the sky overhead was blotted out. 

Half an hour later they heard a drum-fire 
of explosions — of boomings which sounded 
like the deepest possible bass thunder. And 
Steve drew a breath of relief. 

“They called it an accident and blew up 
the woods where it happened. They proba- 
bly looked for tracks leading to it and didn’t 
find any. That’s luck, all right! But I wasn’t 
too bright, bringing down a plane. We could 
all have gotten killed.” 

“No,” said Lucky Connors comfortably. “I 
been pullin’ we won’t.” 

Steve stared at him. Then he said sob- 
erly: 

“Sense! I didn’t think of that! If you 
ever lend me that crater-stone again, Lucky, 
I’ll tell you what I have in mind before I 
try it. I agree that the thing works, now. 
There’s nothing else to believe, and I think 
I know how.” 

“I’m waitin’ to hear,” said Lucky. “The 
thing bothers me! It seems kinda spooky, 
like that guy had a lamp and he rubbed 
it and a spook come and asked him what 
he wanted done and then went and done 
it” 

“It’s no Aladdin’s lamp,” insisted Steve. 
“It’s perfectly rational. It’s inevitable! But 
it’s devilish hard to believe.” 

T hey continued to move away from the 
scene of Steve’s test of the enigmatic 
object. Frances toiled valiantly to keep up 
with them. 

[Turn paffe] 
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“Every normal happening in physics and “Steve, it only warms up if it’s going to 


chemistry,” said Steve, “is a case of things 
seeking a lower energy -level, like water 
running down-hill or two highly active 
chemicals combining to make an almost in- 
active compound. Cause and effect every- 
where must be the same — happenings taking 
place to arrive at a lower energy-level. If 
I chop through a tree, though, I don’t knock 
it down. It falls of itself. All I do is cut 
away the stuff that keeps it from falling. 
In the same way, when a ship is launched, 
one man with an axe can knock away the 
prop that holds a ten-thousand-ton ship from 
sliding overboard.” 

“You sure knocked somethin’ down outa 
the sky,” said Lucky with a grin. 

“I don’t think so,” said Steve. “I think 
I just greased the skids for it to fall. Wher- 
ever there’s a possibility of a thing happen- 
ing, there’s a force acting to make it. Back 
in Nineteen-Forty-Four or Forty-Five Pro- 
fessor Rhine at Duke University proved that 
some people shooting crap can make dice 
come seven oftener than chance would al- 
low. They just pull for it.” 

“Not thought energy, Steve!” protested 
Frances. “It isn’t enough to do anything!” 

“It built cities and civilization,” Steve 
reminded her. “And then it smashed them. 
My guess is that it’s a sort of energy which 
does not affect matter directly, but only 
other energy. It controls other energy. And 
Lucky, here, has a step-up amplifier which 
increases its power to control. The stuff he’s 
got is undoubtedly radioactive in one fash- 
ion or another. I think, though, that it’s un- 
stable in a fashion which is affected only by 
thought energy. Thought waves — call ’em 
that for lack of a better term — increase its 
activity. And it greases the skids for what 
you want to happen.” 

“Radioactive, huh?” Lucky asked as he 
grunted. “That’s why it gets hot? Like 
radium?” 

“Like an atom bomb,” said Steve grimly. 
“Luckily, it’s self-limiting. In effect, it 
amplifies your wishing, which makes what 
you want more likely. Suppose you’re shoot- 
ing crap and you pull for a seven. Your 
brain sets up a pattern which makes sevens 
come easier. But this stuff, affected by your 
thought, amplifies that pattern and pulls for 
sevens too. And it pulls harder than you 
can, and harder and harder — getting hot the 
while — until nothing but sevens can happen. 
And it’s limited — ” 


work,” Frances said mildly, panting a little 
in her effort to keep up with him. “It doesn’t 
stay warm.” 

“It warms while it’s pulling. You can’t 
pull for a seven after it’s come. You can’t 
will it to be daylight now. It is daylight. 
That thing can’t pull for a seven after the 
seven is bound to happen — after it’s sure 
to happen. After, in the space-time con- 
tinuum, it is. And apparently it can’t pull 
for an impossibility, either. 

“Lucky can’t wish for ice-cold beer be- 
cause there simply isn’t any. That stuff is 
an amplifier which works only when it’s 
tuned to a possibility. When the possibility 
becomes a certainty, the tuning cuts off. But 
anything Lucky pulls for while he’s got it, 
is going to happen if it conceivably can.” 

“I’m pullin’ for somethin’ now,” said Lucky 
blandly. 

They had been climbing steadily for sev- 
eral minutes. They came to open space 
again. They stopped short, but looked out 
beyond the brushwood to where ground 
fell steeply away to one side. They were 
able to look far back and see a thinning, 
dark-brown dust- cloud where the flying 
things had circled. The last of those soaring 
motes seemed to aim itself at the sky. It 
went up and up and up, increasing its speed 
as it climbed. It vanished. 

“Blast ’em!” snarled Steve suddenly. 
“They smashed us! We’ll get ’em now! 
We’ll get ’em! Their own bombs made the 
stuff that’ll bring ’em down.” 

“I’m gonna look yonder,” Lucky Connor 
said comfortably. “I been pullin’ for some- 
thing.” 

Here had been a winding mountain road. 
No wheeled vehicle had passed along it in 
months, now, and what had been a highway 
was a meandering trail of weeds and grasses. 
But Lucky was wading through those weeds 
toward a curious green mound where the 
woodland started up again. There was a 
curious glassy reflection from one place 
within it. He yanked at the vines which 
covered it. 

It was a car, parked off the highway when 
its gasoline gave out. Its owner had never 
come back for it, but creeping green things 
had crawled over it and moulds infested it 
When Lucky wrenched open a door, there 
was only mildew and decay within. The 
sheet-metal body was rusted and leprous. 
The upholstery was furry with mould. 
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L ucky grunted with disappointment 
and went to the back. He kicked off the 
rusted trunkback lock. He fumbled inside. 

“It’s okay,” he said, beaming. “My luck 
still holds.” 

He brought out one fungus-covered ob- 
ject and then another. They were suitcases. 
But they were the plastic luggage that had 
only been on the market a scant two months 
before the atom bombs began to fall. Metal 
or leather would have perished long since. 
When Lucky kicked them open, though, 
their contents were intact. And there were, 
whipcord slacks and a girl’s corduroy jacket 
which Frances seized upon with shining 
eyes, and a pair of shoes she declared would 
fit her, and other feminine oddments. She 
darted to one side to don the .new finery. 
The second suitcase yielded a steamer-rug 
and shirts, a shaving-kit, and a revolver 
with a box of shells. 

“She’s dollin’ up,” said Lucky, jovially. 
“You shave, guy, and get beautiful, too.” 

“Listen!” Steve said fiercely. “I want to 
use that crater-stone of yours and bring 
technically trained men together. I want 
to make it find us books and tools and 
fuel and the chemicals we’ll need. Then we’ll 
smash these people — ^whoever they are — ^who 
have planes and bombs and use them! After- 
ward we’ll start to build up again the civili- 
zation that’s been smashed.” 

He was trembling with the fury of a man 
who has seen his whole world torn to bits 
and who at last feels that he has a chance 
to strike back. 

“Just tell me when you wanna use it,” 
said Lucky. He tapped his body where he 
kept the precious object. “It’s all yours. 
But I better keep it meanwhile. You — uh — 
you might forget to use it to pull for the 
kinda breaks we need right along. Like — 
look at Frances, huh?” 

Frances came back to them, radiant. The 
whipcord slacks and the corduroy jacket 
fitted her. She looked not only neat but 
smart. She’d combed her hair, with a comb 
from the suitcase. She’d used lipstick found 
in it. She was, for the first time since Steve 
had met her, filled with the infinitely pre- 
cious feminine consciousness that she looked 
well. 

But Steve hardly looked at her. A sub- 
stance existed which had been made by the 
utterly uncontrollable violence of an atomic 
bomb. It was so sensitive that its rate of 
radioactive decay was controlled by thought- 


waves in its vicinity. 

The long known, indirect effect of will 
upon matter was enormously increased by 
it. 'The paradox of indeterminacy had been 
resolved. Chance itself could be subdued 
to the purposes of men. He was filled with 
a grim exultation. He didn’t notice Frances. 

But she noticed that he didn’t notice. 
Much of the radiance left her face. They 
went on. Nothing was said of a destination, 
but they would need food, presently. The 
way to find food was to keep on the move. 
At noontime they came upon an abandoned 
farm, its buildings ashes. But there was an 
orchard. Steve and Frances gathered fruit, 
and Lucky slipped away and came back 
triumphantly with two clucking, protesting 
chickens. 

“It’s a wonder the foxes ain’t got ’em,” he 
observed. “Or maybe it’s just luck. Huh?” 

They ate. They went on. And on. And 
on. Toward sundown they saw the rusted 
tracks of a disused railroad. There were 
other signs that they were near what had 
been a city. They camped in a small struc- 
ture which had been a tool-shed for a track- 
maintenance crew. 

After darkness had fallen, Steve held out 
his hand to Lucky. He hadn’t seen Frances’ 
first enormous satisfaction fade away as he 
seemed oblivious to her changed appear- 
ance. He’d spent most of the day planning, 
in absorbed, vengeful satisfaction, the use 
to which he would put the controller of 
chance. 

“I’ll use that crater-stone now. Lucky,” 
he said. 

“Wanna tell me how?” asked Lucky. 

“Bring together trained men,” said Steve. 
“Supply them with the materials to make 
and service planes. Smash the places where 
bombs and planes are based, and then start 
to build up civilization again. Bring law 
back. Bring back order and food and safety 
for everybody.” 

UICKLY Lucky scanned Steve’s face. 
Then he shrugged. 

“Go ahead and try,” he said drily. “If it 
was luck that’d broke down civiUzation, 
maybe luck could build it up again. But I 
think you’re missin’ somethin’, fella. The 
bombs smashed the cities, but if folks had 
wanted to keep law and order and such, 
they coulda done it. 

“Some places they wanted to, and they 
did — ^for a while. But this thing, it won’t 
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change people. The way people are ain’t 
a accident, and no accident or any luck will 
make ’em somethin’ else. I tried to make the 
gang Frances seen me with act different, 
but it didn’t work. But you go ahead and 
try.” 

“I’ll manage!’’ said Steve. 

He took the small object and went confi- 
dently outside. In the outer dark it shone 
brightly with a greenish-purplish light. It 
seemed alive. He stood in a warm and star- 
lighted summer night. There were the innu- 
merable noises of night things in full voice; 
insects whirring and clicking, and the occa- 
sional cry of a nightbird, and somewhere 
close and very loud the croaking chorus of 
bullfrogs in a swampy place. They were 
loudest of all. 

The other sounds could only be heard 
through the frog tumult. He was absolutely 
confident that he had in his hands all the 
power that was needed to remake the 
world. He had control of chance! He could 
control the accidental and the irrelevant! 

The power of a single human will to con- 
trol other forces had been proven long be- 
fore, of course. The most careful scrutiny of 
Rhine’s results, and their duplication else- 
where, had made it certain that dice and coils 
do not fall quite at random when the human 
will intervenes, though the amount of energy 
applied as thought had always been too 
minute to be measured or even detected 
save in the statistics of its results. 

But Steve had brought down an aero- 
plane from the stratosphere with the crater- 
stone in his hand. He’d seen it grow unbear- 
ably hot from the mere waste energy of its 
action. He had the power of millions of wills 
in his hand — perhaps billions. 

He thought, in grim carefulness, of the 
things he wished to have happen that civili- 
zation might return. He had no doubt at all. 
Not even of his own wisdom. He pictured 
what he wished to occur, and knew that 
as his wish became certain to occur, the 
thing in his hand would grow warmer and 
warmer and warmer. He thought vengefully, 
and waited for the heat which would tell 
him that his thought would come to pass. 

An hour after he had begun, he stumbled 
back inside the little shed. Frances had been 
dozing wearily. She started awake and 
looked anxiously at his face. He was white 
and stricken and despairing. 

“Did you hear the bullfrogs all fall silent 
for a solid minute?” he asked in a ghastly 


facetiousness. “I made them do that! I pulled 
for the coincidence that they’d all shut up 
at once. And they did! But that’s all I could 
do! Apparently there’s not a trained man 
left alive to join us. Not a tool-shop or a 
store of fuel or a motor or explosives or 
anything else. I pulled for everything that 
would make civilization return and the thing 
stayed cold. They were all impossible. But 
it warmed up nicely when I tried to control 
the bullfrogs.” 

He swallowed, and it was almost a sob. 
Frances stared at him. Lucky Connors lis- 
tened in silence. 

“I’ll tell you what let’s do,” said Steve. 
He grinned at them, and it was more tragic 
than tears. “Apparently the way the world 
is, is the way the world is going to stay. 
Let’s go out and cut our throats!” 


CHAPTER V 
Fight for Life 


M orning came and Lucky was miss- 
ing. The revolver and cartridge from 
the abandoned motor-car were set out 
beside where Steve had finally fallen 
into bitter slumber. And Frances was gone, 
too. 

Steve got up. He went out of doors. Emp- 
tiness. No sign of Lucky or of Frances, ei- 
ther. He went cold all over. Then a surge 
of such terrible rage as he had never felt 
before in all his life swept over him. He 
stood shaking, quivering with a lust for the 
blood of Lucky Connors. 

There was bright sunshine all about. There 
was the now weed-grown double embank- 
ment with its twin lines of rusty railroad 
track. Day insects stridulated. There were 
green things on every hand, blandly indif- 
ferent to the destruction of all that man had 
built, and birds flitted here and there in 
complete obliviousness to mere human 
tragedy. 

Steve stood still for a long time. Then 
he spoke aloud in a reasonable, a calm, and 
a totally unconvincing voice. 

“Well, she showed sense. While he’s got 
that crater-stone, she’ll have plenty to eat, 
anyhow. She’d have married a rich man in 
the old days, because he could give her a 
car and a fine house and jewelry. Now she’s 
sure of a stolen chicken or a snared rabbit 
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every day. That’s riches. He even gave her 
a trousseau!” 

Then, suddenly, he cursed thickly and 
shoved the revolver and cartridges in his 
pocket. There were weeds growing on the 
railroad embankment. They were trampled 
and bent where two people had walked 
through them. Lucky Connors and Frances 
had left Steve and gone along the embank- 
ment toward what had once been a city. 
Steve followed. 

His head did not clear at all. For more 
than seven months he’d clung to an insane 
hope that the highly theoretic and essen- 
tially unlikely facts he had gathered in six 
child’s copy-books might mean the return 
of civilization. He’d hoped that they would 
lead to the discovery and the subjugation 
of a force which men have always experi- 
enced but never suspected, and that the force 
would bring back safety and hope and de- 
cency to the world. 

Now he knew that the force existed. He’d 
handled a crude but sufficient atomic gener- 
ator and control. And it was utterly useless. 
It would not bring back a dead world. It 
would bring stolen chickens, and it would 
stop bullfrogs from croaking, and with it 
he had destroyed an aeroplane of the ene- 
mies of all he’d ever believed in. But it 
would do nothing more. And now Steve, 
raging, abandoned the thought of remain- 
ing civilized. He wanted Frances. He hated 
Lucky. He would kill Lucky, and though 
she hated him and screamed, Frances would 
be his. 

He passed a place where three houses still 
stood, unpainted and long abandoned. Pres- 
ently he passed a two-acre space of mere 
black ashes, where fire had raged unchecked 
and weeds now grew luxuriantly. A heap of 
debris where houses had been pushed vio- 
lently from one side and had collapsed upon 
everything within them, and strangely had 
not caught fire. Then a building of rein- 
forced concrete, now an empty shell. 

Then he heard a muted pop! He heard a 
keening yell. He heard a second pop. It was 
a pistol — a small pistol, like the one he’d 
given Frances. At the thought of her, fury 
swept over him again. He broke into a sham- 
bling run. 

Then he heard a cracking sound which was 
no pistol, but at a guess Lucky’s rifle. A 
chorus of yells followed the explosion. And 
these were not the voices of Frances and 
Lucky, but of others. Wanderers, perhaps. 


2d 

Human beings sunk to the level of wolves, 
like the man he’d first killed in her behalf. 

On the instant, his rage evaporated, and 
the revolver he found out and in his hand 
was no weapon with which to meet such 
folk. A pistol was wealth unimaginable, 
these days, and it carried all the risks of 
riches. A man with a pistol, having none to 
punish him for murder, was supreme among 
his fellows, until one of them managed to 
kill him for it. One man against twenty or 
thirty or forty, even though he had a pistol, 
was not only helpless but doomed. They 
would take any risk to win it. He might 
kill half a dozen. The rest would close in 
because the pistol was a prize worth any 
danger. 

Steve found himself running. In his hand 
he held one of the slender, needle-sharp 
foils drawn from his pack. He had the pistol 
ready for a last resort. 

T hen, quite suddenly, he reached a 
place, where he could see the crater 
which occupied most of this city’s site. About 
it was tumbled wreckage in which human 
scavengers might still hope to find some 
booty and even food in rusty cans. The 
crater was two miles across and chasm-like, 
save that it sloped down — all barren, glassy 
stuff — ^to sheer emptiness at its center. 

And at the very edge of the crater, Frances 
stood at bay. Lucky lay flat on the ground. 
It was apparently his fall which had brought 
the triumphant howling which guided 
Steve. Stones on the ground — ^half-bricks 
and bits of rubble — told what had felled 
him. And Frances crouched desperately, 
her tiny pistol upraised. 

She looked clean and trim and desperate, 
and her immaculacy and the completely 
feminine look of her caused some of the 
howling. The creatures who had stoned 
Lucky to unconsciousness yelled at her. 
They were horrible things. They hid behind 
remnants of concrete and rubble which had. 
been left standing in that freakish skip- 
distance of a few hundred yards beyond a 
crater’s rim before devastation replaces the 
annihilation of the crater itself. The ragged 
figures yelled and darted from one hiding- 
place to another, edging in for an irresistible 
surge upon her. 

Steve’s arrival was unheralded. His weap- 
on was silent. He ran toward her, and 
paused to make a savage attack upon a 
group of four once-human things who 
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seemed planning a simultaneous volley of 
stones. 

His foil licked out and stabbed again and 
again, like the fang of a striking snake. 

He darted forward with a bubbling scream 
following. He attacked and struck once 
more, and a shriek arose. He zig-zagged 
closer, crazy with blood-lust and fear for 
Frances. 

He had struck three times before attention 
turned from her desirable figure to his dead- 
ly one. Then a bearded thing with maniacal 
eyes leaped at him with a club. His foil 
darted in and he ran on. Stones fell about 
him. He darted and dodged, striking when 
he could, and arrived at Frances’ side as an 
uproar of animal fury filled the air. 

Frances did not look ashamed or con- 
science-stricken, but uplifted and desper- 
ately glad. She smiled at him shakily. 

“L-lucky was pulling for you to come, 
Steve,” she said. 

“How the devil did you two get into this 
mess?” Steve snarled. 

A stone crashed close to him. 

“We came to— get another crater-stone if 
we could,” Frances explained unsteadily. 
“Lucky said it wasn’t likely, but he — pulled 
for it and his stone warmed up. So we came. 
We h-had to look at night because the stone 
glows. We did find — Steve! Behind you!” 

Steve whirled. His pistol spoke. They 
were doomed now in any case. He saw bob- 
bing figures in the distance, called by the 
shots and yelling and now scrambling over 
wreckage to be in at the kill. There had 
been perhaps forty caricatures of humanity 
in sight at the beginning. 

Now twenty or thirty more were on the 
way. The city had once held half a million 
people. A hundred or more could exist on 
what remnants even an atom bomb had left. 

Lucky stirred. But he was dazed. Steve 
took his rifle. He fired three times — once at 
a nearby figure, twice at distant targets. 
The fall of the distant men filled their fel- 
lows with terror. They flopped down and 
ceased to advance. They would not encour- 
age the nearer besiegers by arriving as rein- 
forcements. 

But there were yet other creatures popping 
out of holes, like rats. Steve saw men creep- 
ing toward the bodies of the two he had 
dropped. Not, of course, to offer aid, but to 
rob them of what poor loot they might offer. 

More stones fell near the three at the 
crater’s rim. They were not heavy enough 


to kill, but a lucky blow might stun, as 
Lucky had been stunned, and Steve saw a 
stark horror at the back of Frances’ eyes. 
The girl was picturing herself at the mercy 
of these utterly brutalized scavengers in 
the wrecked remains of slums. 

“Can’t you use the crater-stone somehow, 
Steve?” she asked desperately. “Those rocks 
may hit us, and we can’t keep shooting for- 
ever.” 

“The crater-stone,” said Steve in bitter- 
ness, “will make anything happen that could 
happen by accident, but not a blamed thing 
more. It looks as if we’re finished. We may 
be able to fight our way through, if Lucky 
comes to, but they’d trail us forever. If not 
for our guns, then for you.” 

A STONE missed his head by inches. It 
slithered over the crater’s edge and 
went bouncing and skittering over the glassy 
lining toward the center a mile away. 

He fired. A man shrieked. Purely animal, 
utterly unhuman yells arose all about them. 
The sound from ihe half-hidden, gesticulat- 
ing creatures was not like that of any other 
animal on earth. When men become beasts, 
some dim remnant of perverted intelligence 
guides their descent into an abyss of bestial- 
ity. No mere beasts would have shouted 
such things to Frances. And there were 
some cries which made it terribly clear that 
sooner or later a rush like a starving wolf- 
pack would be made upon them, and they 
knew what their fate would be. 

Lucky stirred again. Steve fired once more. 
Every inequality in the ground sheltered 
some scarecrow. They were snarling and 
yapping and regarding the embattled hu- 
mans and their weapons with almost equally 
frenzied desire. 

“I used the crater-stone, Steve,” Frances 
spoke quietly. “It got warm. We can go 
now, W-will you try to carry Lucky?” 

Steve did not relax his grim watch over 
the howling besiegers. But he suddenly noted 
that the number of those who exposed them- 
selves to fling stones . decreased. Second by 
second, almost, it seemed to lessen. In a 
minute, the number of missiles had dropped 
to half. They continued to grow fewer. The 
distant scrambling figures no longer ad- 
vanced. 

In three minutes the howfing was as great 
as ever — if anything, it had increased — but 
there were no more stones at all. And Lucky 
had tamed over and was trying groggily 
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to get to his feet. Steve stiU watohed sav- 
agely. 

“I — used the crater-stone,’* said Frances 
again. “I think we can go now. L-lucky’s 
getting up.” 

“Yeah!” said Lucky dizzily. “What a con- 
in’ I got! That ain’t my kinda luck!” 

He steadied himself by Steve . and rose 
to wabbling erectness. There was a Tilu- 
lating uproar all about them. But there was 
no longer a single stone in the air. 

“What happened?” Steve asked. “What 
did you do, Frances?” 

“I used — all the crater-stones and — pulled 
for them not to throw any more stones or 
come any closer. I — ^wished they couldn’t. 
And — they can’t!” 

Steve ignored Lucky’s dizzy swaying. He 
thrust the rifle back into Lucky’s hand. He 
strode forward, his foil once more in readi- 
ness. 

A few moments later he stood above a 
hollow in the ground in which three scare- 
crows writhed and wriggled. One snarled 
at him helplessly, waking feverishly at his 
right hand and arm. A second lay doubled 
up kicking, clutching at his middle. A third 
■wheezed and coughed and blaqfliemed 
stranglingly. His eyes upon Steve were ter- 
ror-filled, but his paroxym of coughing did 
not cease. 

Steve went back to the others. 

“But that ain’t my kind of luck!” Lucky 
was saying querulously. “I got conked on the 
head! It’s the first bit erf tough luck I’ve had.” 

“SBng one arm around my neck. Lucky,” 
Steve saM. “We’ll all get going. Frances hit 
on the trick that we didn’t know, last night. 
They won’t follow us.” 

Frances put herself on Lucky’s other side. 
Bracing him between them, they moved 
toward the railroad embankment. They 
climbed it, while the noise of those who had 
besieged them rose to a new climax of inpre- 
cation and hatred. 

They moved along the knee-high weeds 
which grew even in the gravel between 'the 
disused rails. Lucky recovered strength, 
■wdth movement. In half an hour they had 
passed the tool-shed in which they had 
camped the night before. 

“But that ain’t luck!” Lucky protested 
again, after a long period of painful medi- 
tation. “I got a headadae! That guy knocked 
me cold with a half brick. It’s the first bad 
break I had yet!” 

Steve had been silent, too. Not because 


any trace erf his former suspicions of Lucky 
and Frances remained — they had vanished, 
somehow, with the discovery of the two of 
them embattled and about to become prey 
to the man-pack. He had been putting two 
and two together in the light of a mentally 
revised chapter of his treatise on the Para- 
dox of Indeterminacy. 

“Listen,” he said drily. “I used the crater- 
stone last night. I couldn’t do a thing except 
make frogs stop croaking. Remember?” 

“Yeah,” said Lucky. “But I pulled — ” 

“My guess is that you pulled for us to find 
out how to make the crater-stones work all 
the time,” Steve told him. “You had to be 
knocked on the head for it to happen. So you 
got knocked on the head.” He grinned with 
grim amusement. “You want to be careful 
how you pull for things with your luck. 
Lucky! Especially when you’re being altru- 
istic. That conk on the head was probably 
the luckiest thing that’s happened yet. But 
if you keep on you’ll luck yourself into get- 
ting killed!” 


CHAPTER VI 
Hiding Their Trail 


O DDLY enough Frances and Lucky had 
found no less than three lumps of 
brightly shining glassy stuff in the crater. 
They were upon the line the railroad must 
have taken before it had ceased to be, to- 
gether wi-(h nine-tenths of the city. At a 
guess, a shipment of uranium ore might 
have been in the area of annihilation when 
the bomb dropped. Perhaps it had been on 
its way to one of the atom-bomb plants the 
United States kept in operation. Or p>erhaps 
the fragments had been in a collection of 
mineral specimens in some school or 
museum. 

The odds were incalculable against Lucky 
— ^having found the first one — ^finding more 
of the things Steve believed the result of 
the bombardment of uranium by the blast 
of an atomic bomb. But that finding had not 
been impossible, and he had pulled for it, and 
die first crater-stone had grown warm as 
he did so. 

Now the three of them had breakfast and 
lunch in one, at a spot some ten miles from 
the ruined town. A small wild piglet poked 
an inquisitive snout at them from a cane- 
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brake and Lucky shot it. There were wild 
grapes nearby. 

Lucky scooped out a hole in the ground, 
built a roaring fire of fallen branches, rolled 
the piglet in clay, and covered it in embers. 
The piglet cooked comfortably while Steve 
wrote feverishly in his copy-books. When the 
meal was ready he had organized his notions. 

“It fits into a pattern,” he said exultantly, 
his mouth full of tender roast pork. “Proba- 
bility is anything that can happen. If you 
know how many different things can happen, 
you can figure out the odds against every 
one. When you throw two dice, just so many 
combinations can turn up. They can’t make 
more than thirty-six combinations, because 
there aren’t but that many combinations pos- 
sible. 

“A seven can be made in six different 
ways, so the odds are six in thirty-six j'ou’ll 
make it on any given roll. A two or a 
twelve can be made only one way each, so 
the odds are one in thirty-six you’ll roll 
them. But with Lucky’s crater-stone he can 
pull for a twelve, and the stone will warm 
up and he’ll get a twelve every time. Be- 
cause it supplies energy in a pattern so that 
nothing else can turn up! That is, nothing 
else will turn up by chance, because the 
crater-stone controls chance. Right?” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” said Lucky gloomily. 
“But I just got conked on the head, and 
that ain’t luck any way you look at it.” 

“Wait a while!” said Steve. “When you roll 
dice, there are thirty-six combinations pos- 
sible somewhere in the future. Your crater- 
stone picks out one and blocks all the rest. 
But suppose you pulled for your dice to 
roll a thirteen! There’s no thirteen in the 
future to be picked out. The crater-stone 
can’t pick it out, and it simply doesn’t work, 
eh?” 

Lucky grunted. “Wrong, fella! I tried 
that once and it scared me to death.” 

“One of the dice was cracked, eh?” asked 
Steve. “And when you rolled, it hit some- 
thing and split into two parts? And read 
thirteen?” 

“Y-yeah! Mow’d you know?” 

“That was the only way it could hap- 
pen,” Steve told him. “There was a thirteen 
in the future of that particular pair of dice. 
So you got it But on an uncracked pair you 
couldn’t.” 

“But this conk on the head?” 

“You pulled for us to find out how to make 
the crater-stone work all the time,” Steve 


reminded him. “When you did, there were 
any number of things that could happen in 
the future. Instead of thirty-six combina- 
tions, there were hundreds of thousands. But 
only one set of events would show us how 
to use the crater-stones. So that was the one 
that had to happen.” 

“I don’t get you,” answered Lucky, look- 
ing puzzled. 

“If you hadn’t been conked you’d have 
been trying to use the stone,” Steve ex- 
plained. “If I hadn’t been there, Frances 
would have been too busy defending herself 
to try. But when the one possible set of 
things happened, she used the crater-stone 
in the way that only she would have thought 
of using it, and those creatures couldn’t at- 
tack us!” 

“What happened to them, Steve?” asked 
Frances uneasily. “Did I — kill them with 
it?” 

S TEVE grinned, without too much amuse- 
ment, and cut himself another bit of 
roast pig. 

“You did better than that,” he told her. 
“You found the trick we needed. Last night, 
I tried to make some detonators explode. I 
tried to make some physicists come to where 
they’d meet us. I tried to pull for tool- 
shops, and aeroplane parts, and fuel-stores, 
and the like. I knew too much about what 
I wanted. I made what were practically 
blueprints of what I intended to have hap- 
pen. 

“And those things weren’t in the future. 
They couldn’t happen by accident. But all the 
frogs would stop croaking sooner or later. 
For every one to shut up for no particular 
reason — by accident, you might say — was in 
the future. So pulling for them all to be si- 
lent at once simply meant wishing for a co- 
incidence. And it happened!” 

He took a huge bite, enjoying himself. 
Frances shook her head. He went on, his 
mouth full. 

“You wished they’d have to stop throw- 
ing stones. You wished they couldn’t attack 
us. And in the make-up of every man there’s 
a possibility of some happening that will 
incapacitate him. Maybe abdominal cramps 
or a paroxysm of coughing. A nerve-block 
that will make one arm useless for a while. 
Those things happened to different men. 

“Maybe some threw epileptic fits. Maybe 
some fainted. There may have been heart- 
attacks or sudden malarial chills — ^anything 
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chance to happen to any man to 
stop him from attacking was bound to hap- 
pen, by chance, because the crater-stones 
control chance. You see?” 

L ucky blinked at him, chewing slowly. 

Frances stared, frowning, and slowly 
her forehead cleared. 

“I — think so. If I’d wished for them all to 
drop dead, it couldn’t have happened, be- 
cause it couldn’t happen by chance. You 
might say it wasn’t on the dice.” 

“Exactly!” Steve nodded emphatically, 
‘iLiUcky can’t do miracles. He can’t do the 
Impossible. But he can do the improbable — 
the wildly unlikely. The one-in-a-million 
or one-in-a-billion chance. The indetermi- 
nate stops being indeterminate when a cra- 
ter-stone works on it. Most results are 
somewhere in a possible future. Not all, but 
most. If they are possible, they’re available 
=tO him.” 

!&ucky chewed, and swallowed. 

“Felfe, I pulled for somebody to explain 
my luck to m®," he grunted. “I got my ex- 
•planation. And I got some extra hunks of 
^ISSt stuff back yonder. One goes to Frances. 
You take the rest. I pulled for you to be a 
S(iuare guy. Now I’m just gonna watch.” 

**I don’t know what you’ll see,” Steve told 
IHla. “But that ought to make it possiMe for 
^<:^le who want to live like humans instead 
OT beasts to do so. And if it can, it surely 
Will:” 

His lips set. There’d been a small com- 
^nity he’d seen, on his way from Thomas 
*^iversity to his home town. It was after 
Siaid withdrawn from membership in a gang 
■fl^-ealled itself guerillas, and after he had 
evaded their attempted vengeance for the 
KtUiog of one of their more prominent mem- 
bers. The community was a village of a 
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dozen or so houses and some surrounding 
farms. 

Steve had gone to them to warn them of 
an intended foray by the guerillas — ^a foray 
in quest of food and women. He joined them 
in an ambush of the guerillas. The looters 
were driven off. And Steve, scouting after 
the battered, wounded, snarling band, had 
been absent from the community when 
bombs fell on it. He saw the flares in the 
sky and felt the shocks in the earth. 

Steve returned to find gigantic craters 
where the village and most of the farms 
had been, and the blast-effect had destroyed 
all the rest. And he knew, then, that the fall- 
ing of bombs on that small and resolute vil- 
lage was not an accident. It followed too 
closely their success in defending them- 
selves against looters. It was the consequence 
of that success. 

The people who had planes and bombs 
wanted aU other civilization destroyed. They 
preferred it to destroy itself. But they would 
let no seed of future rivalry survive. Un- 
questionably, among the looters and bandits 
there were agents of the people with planes 
and bombs, watching lest any sanity or de- 
cency remain anywhere. 

“It occurs to me,” said Steve suddenly, 
with narrowed eyes, “that if some of our 
friends recovered, back in town, they just 
barely might trail us, or they might tell some 
other people who’d take entirely too much 
interest in Frances’ system of self-defense.” 

Frances regarded him with unquestioning 
eyes. Lucky frowned meditatively. Steve 
considered — and Lucky handed him no less 
than two of the crater-stones,' and passed 
one to Frances. They varied in size, those 
three, but ihey were essentially duplicates of 
Lucky’s own. 
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B ut Steve only nodded absently, for he 
was thinking. They went on along the 
abandoned railroad. Presently they came to 
a trestle across a small, fast-flowing stream. 

“In case our fine feathered friends back 
yonder trail us,” said Steve, “or in case they 
tell somebody else, we’ll build a raft that 
would carry us downstream. And our trail 
will definitely end.” 

Lucky unquestioningly set to work. They 
had no ax, so chopping was out of the ques- 
tion. But they dismantled a wooden fence 
and bound its bars together with wire from 
a single-strand cattle-fence of wire. They 
made three bundles and fastened them to- 
gether into a raft, fifteen feet long and four 
feet wide. They launched it. 

“And I’ll try out my new crater-stone,” 
said Steve. 

He put his hand in his pocket. His ex- 
pression grew satisfied. 

“It warmed up,” he observed. “Fine! Now 
we’ll cast the raft loose and wade upstream.” 

Lucky’s eyes crinkled with amusement. 
Frances stared. 

“Look,” said Steve, with a wave of his 
hand. “Anybody could tell we made a raft 
here. Anybody who wanted to trail us would 
follow the stream down. And I just used 
my crater-stone and pulled for the raft to 
float on merrily without grounding any- 
where until it gets to a fair-sized river. So 
even if it’s finally found, they’d still think 
we got off somewhere downstream from 
here.” 

Lucky chuckled. 

“You got a hunch, huh? You think things 
ain’t as disorganized as they look? I’m get- 
tin’ me an idea, too.” 

He splashed into the sti-eam, joining Steve. 
But Frances rolled up her new whipcord 
slacks before she began to wade. 

Steve seemed now to have a definite des- 
tination in mind. He pushed the pace. Walk- 
ing in water was tiring, but he moved brisk- 
ly upstream, Frances followed, and Lucky 
brought up the rear. Lucky had a long, 
stout, sharp-pointed stick in his hand, split 
off from a fence-rail. For the first mile or so 
he seemed to use it as a walking-stick. Then 
he reversed it. Now and again he halted. 
Once he fell so far behind that Frances 
paused anxiously. 

“Hadn’t we better wait for him, Steve?” 
she asked. 

But then Lucky came into view, strolling 
in rippling water six inches above his an- 


kles, and Steve went on without comment. 
They walked, altogether, nearly seven miles 
in shallowing water, by which time the 
stream was barely a brook and it was very 
late afternoon, and practically dark. 

“It’s about five miles more to where I 
want to go tonight,” said Steve, in worried 
tones. “We’d better hit it up a little.” 

Frances looked very weary, but she rolled 
down her dampened slacks and uncomplain- 
ingly prepared to go on. Lucky glanced at 
her. “You try in’ to make Frances work up a 
good appetite?” he said humorously. 

Steve shook his head. 

“I’m trying a new trick with the crater- 
stones. I’m trying to make them yield in- 
formation, indirectly. There used to be a 
hou.se up this way that would be ideal for 
us to hole up in. A man I knew had it as 
a sort of hunting cabin. It’s out-of-the-way 
and as likely as any place to be still stand- 
ing. So I pulled for it that we’ll sleep in it 
tonight, in safety, after a meal we’ve gath- 
ered on the way. The stone warmed up. 

“If the house weren’t standing, it wouldn’t 
be possible for us to sleep in it. It wouldn’t 
be on the dice, so to speak. If there weren’t 
some happening tied in to it to be arranged, 
the stone wouldn’t have needed to warm up. 
When the two things are linked, the warming 
of the crater-stone means that both have to 
happen, and the house must still be standing 
and in shape to sleep in.” 

Lucky blinked. 

“Hey! That’s — ” He stopped. “Migosh, 1 
see it! I pull to roll a thirteen on dice and 
the crater-stone won’t warm up unless one 
of ’em’s cracked. So if it warms up I know 
one’s cracked without lookin’ at it. Sure! 
Sure! So you know there’s a house there 
and it’s okay.” 

“We haven’t the grub yet,” said Steve. 

“Shucks,” said Lucky. “I had a sharp stick 
in my han’. I been stabbin’ at fish all the 
way upstream. I got seven, two big fellas 
and five little ones. Grub’s all set. Let’s go 
on and get a good night’s rest.” 

H e took the lead, now, exuberant and 
happy. Steve and Frances followed. 
Frances was tired, but she smiled at Steve 
as he waited to help her up a steep place 
on the way they had to go. 

“That’s an awfully good trick,” she said. 
“Using a crater-stone to find out things. If 
you can make things happen and find things 
out—” 
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‘'“We can,” he told her. He held her hand 
to ensure her balance on tumbled rocks. 
“And I’ve found that all three of us are 
going to live through what’s coming. I 
pulled for the three of us to be together five 
years from today. And the crater-stone got 
warm. ’Thousands of millions of states of 
affairs could exist for all three of us five 
years from now, but now none are possible 
which don’t allow us to be alive and in the 
same spot.” 

It was very late dusk. The first faint stars 
winked into being. Shadows of the tall hills 
into which they made their way made it 
almost dark where they moved. Lucky, on 
ahead, was singing lustily to himself. And 
the footing became quite secure, but Steve 
still held Frances’ hand, as if unconsciously, 
and she let him, as if unaware. Yet the pres- 
sure of her fingers was warm and strong 
against his palm. 

“I didn’t realize it, but I know something 
of the future, too,” she said softly. “I wished 
for something. And it will happen.” 

“What?” 

She shook her head, smiling up at him. 

“You don’t want to fool with the things,” 
he said anxiously. “We’ve still got to find 
out how they work. Lucky got hit on the 
head as the result of one of his wishes only 
this morning. You’ve got to be awfully care- 
ftil. They’re dangerous!” 

“Not what I wished for,” said Frances. 

Somehow, they were standing still and 
facing each other. Frances’ hand was firm 
and soft. She looked very wistful. She was 
very pretty, but as she looked up at him her 
smile was wavery and a little bit frightened, 
too. 

Suddenly he took her in his arms and 
kissed her. A dozen times over, with long- 
pent-up enthusiasm. And then he released 
her. 

“I’m sorry, Frances!” he said contritely. 
“I wanted you to feel safe with me, but 
you’re such a swell girl — ^I just couldn’t 
help it!” 

He gulped. He suddenly realized that he 
still had his arms around her, holding her 
fast so she couldn’t flee until he had placated 
her. 

Then he realized that she wasn’t trying to 
flee. She still looked a little scared. But 
she looked glad, too. 

“S-siUy,” said Frances shakily. “Of course 
you kissed me. What do — what do you think 
I used the crater-stone to wish for?” 


CHAPTER VII 
LiUcky Takes a Jaunt 


D espite their haste, they reached the 
house late; when the moon in its last 
quarter was barely above the horizon. It 
was a small house and a snug one, built into 
the side of a hill, with many trees around it 
and tall second-growth beginning not far 
away. Steve and Lucky scouted it cautious- 
ly, weapons ready, and at last stood sniff- 
ing at smashed-in doors, and it was empty. 

Bu4; they searched it thoroughly in the 
darkness before they gathered in the big 
living room and Steve made a fire in the 
great stone fireplace. As its first flickers 
rose, he pounced upon long drapes, bunched 
in untidy heaps upon the floor. He was 
hanging them across window-openings be- 
fore Lucky realized what he was about. 

Then, as the light in the fireplace in- 
creased, the two of them prowled about — 
and Lucky went outside to make sure that 
no ray of light escaped, and Frances re- 
garded Steve with shining eyes and he 
kissed her again very satisfactorily — and 
made everything quite light-tight. 

“They blacked out cities back in old war 
times,” said Steve. “Later radar made that 
useless. Now that there’s no more civiliza- 
tion, a lighted window means somebody 
trying to get back to it. So the old-fashioned 
blackout comes in again.” 

“And the old-fashioned fish-fry comes 
back too,” said Lucky re-entering the room. 
“Only these got to broil before the fire.” 

As Lucky began to cook the fish he talked, 
meditatively. 

“You said somethin’ today that set me to 
thinkin’,” he said. “And you went to a lotta 
trouble to make sure we weren’t trailed here. 
What makes you so positive there’s some- 
thin’ — uh — phony about the way things are?” 

Steve told him of the small community 
he’d found in which the folk had resolutely 
tried to cling to all of decency and civiliza- 
tion that remained. He also told of the band 
which called itself guerillas, and how he’d 
killed a leading member, and how he had 
gone ahead to warn its prospective victims. 
Then he told of the victorious defense, and 
the bombs which fell upon the defenders 
afterward, obliterating them and all they’d 
fought for. 
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So somebody doesn’t want civifizaticwi to 
emne back,” said Steve. "You see why, oi 
course.” 

“Nope,” said Lucky. 

“There can’t be an atomic battle,” Steve 
pointed out. “There can only be atomic 
massacre. There can’t really he an atomic 
war. There can only be a contest in destruc- 
tkm. And there can’t be conquest by atomic 
bombs. You can kill people with ’em, but 
you can’t conquer them. So when ibis thing 
started, the United States couldn’t be ccm- 
qoered. It could only be smashed. Which 
it was! Most of the world was smashed, too. 
But the part where the aggressors live, 
escaped. Not completely, I su^)ect, but 
after a fadiion. Left alone, we Ammdcans 
would start to build up our civilization again, 
because even an unharmed other nation 
couldn’t occupy aU of America. Iliese people 
probably didn’t have nearly enough people 
left They certainly haven’t ships and sup- 
plies to carry and maintain an occupying 
force. But if we built back, we’d be dan- 
gerous scone day. So what would they do?” 

Lucky grunted. 

“I’m beginnin’ to guess, fella, and I’m 
madf’ 

“So am L” Steve told him. “It isn’t all 
guessing. Those people would establish bases 
where they’d store planes and bombs. Those 
bases wouldn’t be used to conquer anything, 
just keep us from rebuilding anything. 
They’d send out spies with pocket radios, to 
roam around with looters and so on. They’d 
have their planes keep up surveys. Ploughed 
fields mean people still holding on. Where 
they foimd civilization hanging cm, the spies 
would lead looters to rob and wreck it. If 
the looters failed, they’d use planes and 
bombs.” 

Lueky Connors growled a little. 

“It adds up, I think,” said Steve, care- 
fully. “If they can keep us at the level of 
animals for fifty years or a hundred, well 
be merely savages, those of us or our chil- 
dren who’ll be left. And meanwhile the 
people who keep us degraded will be breed- 
ing feverishly in their own country, so that 
some day they can come over and occupy a 
nearly empty continent, peopled only by 
savages and not many of them. Possibly,” 
he added evenly, “it’s not only one continent 
they plan to reduce to savagery for their 
descendants to swarm over. Maybe it’s all 
the world. Maybe they plan one great nation 
of one blood which will people the whcde 


earth. All they have to do is exterminate 
£dl odier nations." 

Lueky growled again. 

“They ain’t goin’ to get away with it.” 

“No,” said Steve. “I’m beginning to hope 
they won’t” 

UCKY stared at the fire. 

“Yeah,” he said presently. “I’m be- 
ginnin’ to see somethin’ I’m goin’ to attend 
to, come tomorrow. Let’s get some deep.” 

They curled up before the fireplace, all 
three of th«n, and slept. Steve woke when 
Lucky diook him gently. He was wide 
awake on the instant. Lucky had pulled down 
one of the drapes they’d hung over the win- 
dows, and early sunlight streamed in. Lucky 
put his finger to his lips and nodded at 
Frances. Her fingers were intertwined in 
Steve’s, and he flushed awkwardly. But 
Lucky seemed not to notice. He beckoned 
Steve outside, leaving Frances still del- 
ing. 

“She’s a nice kid,” he said without ex- 
pression, once in the open air. “You’re goin’ 
to look after her, huh?” 

Steve looked at him sharply. 

“What’s up, Lucky?” 

“Fm duckin’ out,” said Lucky. “I’m kinda 
crazy about Frances. She’s kinda rarazy 
about you. And I got that crater-stone 
that brings me luck, only it’s got limits. I 
wanted somethin’ the other day, and I got it, 
and I got a conk on the head because fliat 
was the only way I could get the rest of it. 
I learned somethin’.” 

Steve did not hear all of this very clearly. 
His mind was on Lucky admitting he was 
crazy about Frances. 

“What’re you driving at?” he demanded 
sharply. “If you think — ” 

“Guy,” said Lucky wrily, “I think Frances 
is a swell kid. A long time ago I pulled for 
luck for her. And she met you, and it was 
luck for her. Remember how you come to 
be with her? Okay! I pulled for luck for 
Frances. Then, presently, I pulled for her to 
like me. That was easy. 

“I went further and pulled for her to be 
crazy about me too, that was no go. It wasn’t 
on the dice. If she’s to be lucky and happy 
like I want her to be, lovin’ me ain’t in the 
layout. There’s limits to what those rocks 
outa the craters will do. So — I’m clearin’ 
out.” 

Steve frowned, aware of very many mixed 
and incomjjatible emotions. There wasn’t 
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much to say. 

“But you’re needed, Lucky!” he said hon- 
estly. “Frances and I can’t do all that’s got 
to be done, even if we have crater-stones 
too!” 

“I know,” said Lucky, “Fll be back. I’m 
gonna hunt me down one of those guys that 
reports to the fellas with planes and bombs. 
It’d be kinda interestin’ to hear him talk, if 
he got confidential. I — uh— think I can get 
him talkative. And 111 be cornin’ back from 
time to time. Bein’ crazy about Frances the 
way I am, don’t mean hatin’ somebody she 
does care about. Only — she’s a good kid, 
fella! Treat her right, huh?” 

He looked searchingly at Steve, and then 
suddenly turned on his heel and marched 
away. Twice, Steve opened his mouth to 
call him back. Both times he closed it. Then 
Lucky disappeared in the thick undergrowth 
which began to grow a bare hundred yards 
from the house. 

He had been gone an hour when Frances 
woke and smiled at Steve. He was puttering 
about the fireplace, and his expression was 
grim. 

“Good morning!” she said brightly. Her 
smile vanished. “What’s the matter?” 

“Tvsro things,” he told her. “For one, 
Lucky’s gone off.” 

Her face went blank. Carefully and pains- 
takingly, he repeated everything Lucky had 
said. Frances’ face softened. 

“He’s kind of sweet, isn’t he, Steve?” 

“He’s probably a better man than I am,” 
said Steve with some bitterness. “I couldn’t 
leave you to someone else because you’d be 
happier with them! I couldn’t give you up 
even for your own happiness!” 

“But Steve!” said Frances convincingly. 
“I wouldn’t want you to. I wouldn’t want to 
be happy with anybody else.” 

His expression did not lighten. 

“There’s something else. After Lucky 
left, I went poking around. I told you I 
was here years ago. There’ve been improve- 
ments. A dam across a stream half a mile 
away. There’s an electric generator there, 
big enough to light this house and heat it 
too, in winter. And the man who owned this 
place must have survived the first bombings, 
because he tried to get set to last things 
out. He got hold of some supplies. Seeds, 
and so on. Seeds of various staple crops that 
could be grown in this neighborhood. He 
even had machines to clear the land. All 
looted or spoiled now, of course.” 
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H e stopped. Frances watched his 
face. 

"Well?” 

“Looters came,” said Steve without ex- 
pression. “You’ve seen what they did to the 
house.” 

Frances looked about her. She’d known the 
place was not intact, of course. Broken-in 
doors. Hangings on the floor. Now she saw 
books flung contemptuously about. The place 
had been looted and fouled and smashed. 
It had not been fired, because it was built 
of field-stone. It had been ransacked for 
anything that human beasts had desired, 
but they wanted little more than food and 
drink and weapons, these days. They smashed 
or threw aside everything else. 

“What happened, Steve?” 

“They smashed his skull in,” said Steve. 
“I just buried him. Not that one dead man 
more or less amounts to much these days. 
It all happened months ago. But there are 
looters who know about this place. They’ve 
been here. They’ll probably come back. 
Staying here means taking a chance.” 

“Chance, Steve?” Frances said. “Aren’t 
you the man who said we can’t do miracles, 
but that we can do the improbable and the 
wildly unlikely and the one-in-a-million 
and one-in-a-billion tricks? You want to 
stay. I think we’d better. Maybe we can 
make a garden, for food, and with an electric 
generator and such things to work with, 
Steve, couldn’t you set to work to — try to 
find out how to make the crater-stones start 
to build back a world fit to live in?” 

“Pretty words,” said Steve bitterly. “But 
right now the people who have planes and 
bombs have made us no better than beasts. 
Look here; I love you, and you love me. It 
ought to be something magnificent, some- 
thing we could boast of, something to fill us 
with pride, but how can we get married? 
Hang it, human beings can’t even marry 
any more! They can only mate. And that’s 
not enough for the way I feel about you.” 

Frances went a little bit pale. Then she 
smiled. 

“Thanks, Steve. I feel that way, too. But 
what would you do? Start out on a probably 
hopeless pilgrimage to find a surviving 
preacher?” 

“Useless,” growled Steve. “And stupid! 
If you’re not afraid of looters, we’d better 
stay here. Lucky will look for us here. I’ve 
got work to do. Somebody’s got to do it. 
Hang it, the world can’t stay bke this!” 
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He swung on his hedl, suddenly, and 
stamped out of the house. And Frances 
looked at the third finger of her left hand. 
There was no ring on it She looked at it 
very queerly. 

But presently, while Steve explored the 
possibilities of the electric generator, she 
set to work to clean house in a very house- 
wifrfy fashion. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Echoes of Battle 


W HILE driving a nail that had bent 
imexpectedly, Steve had mashed his 
finger and he could not write. So he was 
dictating, and Frances faithfully put down 
his words in the fourth of six child’s copy- 
books which already contained a good part 
of a treatise on the paradox of indeterminacy. 

‘Indeterminacy, then,” said Steve, scowl- 
ing at the wall, “is merely a term for a 
normal state of balance among particles, 
caused by an equilibrium among forces. The 
laws of chance are the laws of tins equilib- 
rium. Variations from probability, then, are 
results of changes in the forces acting at a 
given spot and time. But as a new equilib- 
rium is arrived at, variations from proba- 
bility cancel out. Er — have you got “tiiat, 
Frances?" 

She nodded. 

“But tile inqiortant thing is the way tile 
crater-stones work, Steve,” itiie said. “We 
don’t know that. It still seems like magic.” 

“But it isn’t,” he protested indignantly. 
“R isn’t even new. Rhine, at Duke Univer- 
sity, proved that you can pull for things 
and change the laws of chance. And he had 
the devil of a time separating tests for extra- 
sensory perception and telepathy from tests 
for fore-knowledge. 

“Rhine even found he could prove occa- 
sional fore-knowledge so easily tiiat it 
messed up the evidence for telepathy. You 
see what that means? Back in Nineteen-for- 
ty-four and even Forty-three, his test sub- 
jects were making seven come too often for 
diance, on dice, and proving that somehow 
they could tell in advance what a later 
(dieck-up would disclose. So what does a 
crater-stone do that wasn’t normal scienti- 
fic observation a long time ago? That wasn’t 
text-book stuff? It’s perfectly natural!” 


“I said we don’t know how it works,” 
protested Frances. 

“We’ve got blamed good guesses,” he pro- 
tested in turn. “Look, Frances — ^you’ve 
heard of sympathetic vibration and you’ve 
heard of resonances. You’ve held a coffee- 
pot wheal a railroad whistle or some par- 
ticular note from a radio made it vibrate 
violentiy, haven’t you? And you’ve heard of 
forced vibrations?” 

France smiled at him. While she wrote at 
his dictaticm, she could not look at him. Now 
they were in the big hving room of the 
house they had approjwiated for their own. 
Steve had made stout wooden shutters — ^he’d 
tom down an out-building for material — 
which closed all window openings at ni^t 
and not let a particle of light escape. But 
this was daytime, and hght streamed in. 

The books that had been flung about in 
a frenzy of destructiveness were back in 
place, though with great gaps where looters 
had burned some for fuel. There were ob- 
vious emptinesses where furniture had been, 
and the pieces which remained were mostly 
slashed or scarred in sheer wantonness. 

What could be done to retrieve a feeling 
of normal life had been done. Quite possibly, 
Steve and Frances were better housed titan 
any other two people in North America — 
outside of the places where people had 
planes and bombs. 

“It works like this,” said Steve firmfy. 
“Suppose I have a violin-string tuned to 
the note A. I pluck or bow it. It gives off 
an A. Thai suppose I leave it almte, btd 
sound the same note with a pitch-pipe or 
another string? The first string will vibrate 
by sympathy, won’t it? By resonance?” 

“Oh, yes — ^and so vdll the octaves,” said 
Frances. “If you push down the loud pedal 
of a piano and strike an A, all the A octaves 
up and down will vibrate too. You can feel 
them with your fingers, if the piano’s in 
tune.” 

“Only there probably aren’t any pianos 
left, so we can’t verify that,” Said Steve 
drily. “What I’m getting at is that if I have 
a violin-string tuned to A and I sound a D 
note with something else, then if the D note 
is loud enough — ^but it has to be very loud — 
the string will vibrate a D. But not all of 
it — the length that tunes to D — the length 
that would vibrate if I fingered the violin 
to make it sound a D instead of A.” 

Frances considered, and then nodded and 
shn^ged her ^houldei^. “Well?” 
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“Something that happens makes a mental 
impression just as a plucked violin-string 
makes a sound,” said Steve. “Seeing a thing 
happen is like hearing a note. Remembering 
or imagining a thing happening is like sound- 
ing a note. When — without the crater-stone 
— I pull for a seven to come up on dice, it’s as 
if I were sounding an A-note for a violin- 
string to respond to. My brain, unassisted, 
can’t sound that note very strongly, but it 
can sound it strongly enough to make a 
seven come up more often than it would 
otherwise.” 

S TEVE paused for a moment, to find the 
right words so she would understand. 
“But the crater-stone echoes my piping 
little note and amplifies it,” he went on. “It’s 
like humming into a microphone hooked to 
a nronstrous pubUc-address system. The 
same hum comes out a hundred thousand or 
a hundred million times amplified. What I 
get is a note that’s strong enough to force 
a vibration. 

“With my voice I can’t make a violin A- 
string sound a D. But with a speech-ampli- 
fier I can. With my mind I can only make 
things more likely. With a crater-stone, 
using the energy of breaking-down matter to 
amplify what my mind does, I can make 
happenings, if they’re possible.” 

“And sometimes,” said Frances, “some- 
times the trick doesn’t work because — ” 
“Sometimes,” said Steve, “I can’t make an 
A-string sound D because it’s broken. Or 
maybe it’s tuned to E, and none of it is 
long enough to vibrate a D. Sometimes a 
happening — well— isn’t on the dice. All clear 
now?” 

“If you’d dictate something like that,” 
admitted Frances, “it wouldn’t sound quite 
as much like gibberish as your technical 
manner. But Steve — ” 

“What?” 

“We haven’t anything for dinner.” 

“We’ll go look in the fish-trap,” he told 
her. 

Two or three minutes later they emerged 
from the house together. Neither of them 
ever left the building alone, or unarmed. 
Their arms consisted solely of the tiny auto- 
matic Steve had given Frances within an 
hour of their first meeting, and the revolver 
from the plastic suit-case. Both were very 
short of shells. 

Of course, both Steve and Frances carried 
a crater-stone each. Steve had fashioned 
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holders for them out of a bit of lead drain- 
pipe, but he could not discover that the 
crater-stones had a normal rate of dis- 
integration capable of producing burns. 

Apparently the enormous bombardment of 
uranium by the radiation of an atomic bomb 
produced a substance completely new in all 
its qualities. In all likelihood, for example, 
it was capable of resisting even the tempera- 
tures of an atomic explosion. 

“If my father hadn’t been killed,” said 
Frances presently, “and if I knew him, by 
this time he’d be trying to make an artificial 
device to do what the crater-stones do.” 

“Do you think I’m not working my head 
off at that?” demanded Steve. He added 
bitterly, “But I’m working practically at 
random. I’ve got to try ten thousand or a 
hundred thousand things until I hit on it 
practically by chance — ” . 

Then he stopped and swore disgustedly. 

“I’m a half-wit! By chance! And the 
crater-stones control chance! If I could find 
out that this house was intact, without see- 
ing it, I ought to be able to find out if a 
given line of experiment will turn up what 
I want, without trying it. All I have to do 
is pull for it to work, and if the crater- 
stone warms up — ” 

’They came to the place where the fish- 
trap was. A dam a hundred feet wide held 
back a small brisk mountain stream and 
made a pond all of half a mile long. Steve 
had put a distinctly unethical fish-trap in it, 
which every day produced perch and trout 
sufficient for their needs. 

In odd spots, too, he had tiny crops grow- 
ing. The looters had taken everything they 
could use, and doubtless intended to spoil 
the rest, but spilled com- grains remained 
for Steve to plant in little clumps of no more 
than half a dozen stalks at any one place. 

In the looted pantry, too, there had been 
some rotted vegetables. Tomato-seeds were 
salvageable from a dried-up mess on the 
floor. With electric pK)wer for warmth, and 
a snug house, Steve planned to move some 
plants indoors and have food during the 
cold weather by hot-house cultivation. 

He fumbled in the fish-trap and hauled 
out a good-sized trout by the gills. He 
reached in again, trying to corner another 
of the wildly darting, imprisoned creatures. 

“I’m a half-wit!” he repeated bitterly. “Of 
course I can duplicate what the crater- 
stones do. I can practically make them tell 
me how. I can work out a line of research 
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and see if the answer’s there by pulling for it 
to turn up. If it can, the crater-stone will 
warm up and make it sure I’ll find it. Oh, 
I’m an imbecile!” 

H e straightened up, and Frances 
raised one hand. She had turned her 
head and was listening with a desperate 
ccmcentration. She was a little bit pale. 

Steve froze. He listened, too. Then he 
quietly put down the still-flapping fish and 
drew his revolver. Both of them, then, 
waited very tensely. 

Two hundred yards away, a head appeared. 
There was a blood-stained bandage about 
it. It was unshaven and haggard. A second 
head. A third. They stared at the house. 
They conferred. Three men broke cover and 
ran stealthily toward it, but dragging their 
feet as if at the last gasp of exhaustion. 

One of the men carried a shotgun. An- 
other carried a six-foot bow. The third had 
an unwieldy -contrivance which, at a guess, 
was a cross-bow made with automobile- 
spring leaves to hurl its bolt. All three men 
were ragged. Each had been wounded and 
bandaged and wounded again. They ran 
heavily toward the house, dodging exhaust- 
edly behind trees to cover their advance. 
“Hello, there!” Steve called sharply. 
Frances started a little and unconsciously 
moved closer to him. The three stopped as 
if shot. They wheeled. Then they came 
toward Steve. The man with the shotgun 
held it ominously ready. The man with the 
bow had an arrow to the string. The cross- 
bowman had the wire cord of his contrivance 
drawn back, and doubtless a bolt ready in 
the groove. But as they came closer to 
Steve, they bunched as for mutual support. 
They moved with the air not so much of 
menace as of desperation. 

“The devil!” said Steve, looking from one 
to another of them. “You’re honest men. 
Wonders will never cease.” 

“Sure we’re honest men,” one of the three 
said in a choked voice. “How many cut- 
throats have you got hidden, you that stand 
there and laugh at us!” 

“No cutthroats,” said Steve. His eyes nar- 
rowed suddenly. “You’re scouts, eh? Going 
on ahead to try to find — ” 

Very, very thin and far away, a high- 
pitched yeU came through the bright morn- 
ing sunshine. After it came the muted, dis- 
tant sound of a shot. The three men turned 
their heads from Steve to that sound. One 


of th«n sobbed. 

“Blast ’em! Oh, blast ’em! Come on, let’s 
get killed!” 

He whirled. 

“What’s that?” Steve snapped. “Your 
rear-guard? How many of you?” 

“Fifteen men and the women and kids,” 
the bearded man with the shotgun said 
heavily. “There’s a gang of guerillas been 
chasin’ us four days. 'They got near half o£ 
us. Now they’ll get the rest.” 

He turned drearily to go where a thin, 
shrill, triumphant howling rose. There were 
two more shots. The bearded man’s face 
worked. 

“Get the women in the house,” said Steve 
fiercely. “It’s stone. They can’t burn you 
out. We’ll hold ’em off there.” 

“What with?” panted the crossbowman, 
despairingly. “Might as well get killed right 
off.” 

“Come along, Frances!” said Steve angrily. 
“Well find the women, whoever they are. 
You lead ’em to the house and barricade 
the doors and windows. I’ll take the men and 
we’ll see what the crater-stones can do.” 

He was already running with her, hand in 
hand, in the wake of the three wierdly 
assorted individuals who now toiled exhaust- 
edly toward a confused and intermittent 
sound of battle. 

Where they ran all was quietude and 
peace — ^a bright summer sun drenched trees 
and grass and weeds with shimmering golden 
light. The small valley below the house, 
and the forests which covered the hillsides, 
were empty of any sign of life save the 
green things themselves. Insects sounded 
everywhere in the bland and warmth- 
intoxicated shrilling of midsummer. Some- 
where a bob-white quail called tranquilly. 

But a man’s death-shriek came faintly 
from far away. There was another shot in the 
distance. Steve and Frances dived into the 
trees after the drearily running trio they 
had intercepted. 

“What can you do with the crater-stones?” 
asked Frances, between panting breaths. 

“I don’t know,” grunted Steve, pounding 
on. “But they’re honest folk, those three. 
They bunched when they came close to us 
instead of spreading out. If they’ve got 
women with them, they’re what the guerillas 
are after. The worst of it is, there’ll be 
somebody with a pocket radio among the 
guerillas, most likely. There was in the 
gang I met, once upon a time.” 
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Yells — far ahead, but nearer than they had 
been. They saw a scared, flurried movement 
ki the underbrush. Women. 

“You mean — if we help beat off — the 
guerillcis,” panted Frances, “the — people with 
planes and bombs will — ^bomb us?” 

“That’s the idea,” ‘ Steve growled. “Take 
the women to the house and barricade it! 
I’ll be back.” 

“Be careful!” she called desperately after 
him. “Please be careful!” 

But he was gone, diving through brush- 
wood, jumping fallen tree-trunks, running 
through thick woods toward an inchoate, 
spasmodic tumult in which men fought like 
beasts and some died quite otherwise. There 
were two sides in that battle. Steve was 
known to neither. Each was likely to think 
he belonged to the other side. 


CHAPTER IX 
Besieged 


IGHTFALL descended and the bat- 
tered, oak-beamed living room of the 
house was very dark. Children slept in the 
abandon of absolute exhaustion close by 
it. There were other figures lying on the 
floor. Women tended some of those figures. 
There were three women with babies, which 
they held tightly in their arms. Some men 
squatted against the wall, crude weapons at 
hand, drooping in utter weariness. 

Frances found Steve peering from an 
upper window. There was a great fire burn- 
ing a hundred and fifty yards down hill. 
There were figures about it. There was 
yapping talk coming from the fireside. 

“My guess,” said Steve, growling, “is that 
somebody’s trying to talk them into making 
a rush and they haven’t much stomach for 
it. We did plenty of damage in those woods!” 

“I saw you were safe,” said Frances un- 
easily. “But I’ve been trying to help the 
women, and some of the men are wounded. 
I was so afraid the people you were trying 
to help would kill you.” 

“I was pulling they wouldn’t,” said Steve 
drily. “And there was a shaving-kit in those 
suitcases, remember. I was shaved. To our 
friends that meant I was civilized. The 
guerillas don’t bother.” 

Frances peered out the window toward the 
leaping flames. At least, she seemed to. 


Actually, it was an excuse for being com- 
fortingly close to Steve for a moment. 

“Do you think they’ll try to storm the 
house?” 

“Probably,” said Steve reflectively. “It’s a 
long arrow-shot to flie fire. But maybe the 
crossbow could reach it. Get that chap with 
the crossbow, Frances. Tell him to come up 
here. And whoever has the strongest bow.” 

“But — Steve! You told Lucky and me that 
you warned some people once that the 
guerillas were coming, and they beat off 
the guerillas, and— bombs fell and wiped 
them out.” 

“Yes,” said Steve curtly. “Guerillas and 
looters are wiping out the last traces of civi- 
lization, and so long as they’re winning, the 
people with planes and bombs don’t inter- 
fere. But if anybody is strong enoqgh to 
stand off looters, somebody among the loot- 
ers talks into a pocket radio and a plane 
takes care of the situation. Economical! How 
to destroy a civilization; give bapdits a free 
hand and use bombs only where decency 
is able tq defend itself! Go get that cross- 
bowman and somebody with a strong bow, 
won’t you?” 

She hesitated, emd he kissed her, there in 
the darkness by the open window. 

“We’re chaperoned, now,” he said drily. 
“Go on!” 

She went away, feeling her way down the 
unlighted steps to the great living room with 
its feeble flickering ruddy light. When she 
came back, two of the fugitives came with 
her. 

“The guerillas are holding a council of 
war, down by the fire there,” Steve told 
them. “They’re working out plans for storm- 
ing the house. Can you drop an arrow or two 
or a bolt or two among them?” 

“I ain’t a expert,” the bowman said 
wearily. “I made a bow and arrows because 
there wasn’t anything else to shoot with.” 

“And as for me, I thought this crossbow 
would be good,” the crossbowman admitted. 
“And I did get a couple of guerillas. But Fm 
no sharpshooter.” 

“Try it just the same,” Steve urged. “Just 
let the thing fly high and fall near the fire. 
I guarantee results.” 

Frances caught her breath. He could. An 
arrow shot into the air, however inexpertly 
aimed to*fall among the men about the camp- 
fire, would have one chance in a thousand or 
two of striking one of the figures. And if one 
had a crater-stone which controlled chance, 
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that one-in-a-thousand chance was the only He found a man. One man, alone. That 
one which could happen. one man muttered quietly, and sto|q>ed as 


The bowman loosed an arrow, aimed hi^ 
and pulled all the way back. There was a 
long, long wait. Then a sudden startled 
hubbub about the fire. 

“It hit,” said Steve. “Now you two, take 
turns and let off as many as you can as 
fast as you can. I think you’ll be lucky.” 

The crossbowman loosed a bolt. The bow- 
man, another arrow. The crossbowman 
again. The archer. Yells and screams and 
howls of fury came from the fire circle. 

There was no suspicion that the missiles 
came from the house. The fire was too 
accurate and too deadly. The guerillas 
thought they were being ambushed from 
the woods and undergrowth. They dived 
away from the fire and sought their attack- 
ers. They found — sometimes — each other. 

A HALF hour later there was a lurid red 
glow over a hilltop, and Steve raged 
impotently. 

“They’ve fired the generator-shack!” he 
told Frances bitterly. “And I’d figured we’d 
start using electricity in a day or two. May- 
be they’ll wreck the dam.” 

He stood irresolute a moment, and then 
fury got the best of him. 

“I’m going out,” he said savagely. “I’m 
safe enough; we’ve got a date for five years 
from now, with Lucky.” 

“We’ll — ^be together in five years,” said 
Frances shakily, “but we won’t necessarily 
be alive, Steve! If anything happens to 
you — ” 

“Use the crater-stone,” he told her. “I’m 
going out!” 

He went downstairs, still raging. He sum- 
moned two of the newcomers and had them 
stand guard by a repaired, battered door — 
with no faintest light behind it — while he 
opened it silently and slipped out into the 
darkness. 

Despite his fury, he was cautious. He lay 
close behind the wall for a long time. He 
heard no sounds which were not obviously 
natural. No one massed for an attack, cer- 
tainly. After a long time he moved away 
from the building. He found nothing, save 
one groaning figure which he avoided. 

An hour after his first emergence, he 
heard a low muttering sound. He trailed 
it, moving with infinite caution. He knew the 
groimd about the house now, and he was 
able to progress with Indianlike silence. 


if listening for a reply, and muttered again. 
He was not speaking English. Steve could 
not hear the syllables clearly enough to tell 
what the language was, but he knew that it 
was not English. 

There was a surge of frenzied hatred 
which swept over him. 'Then he lay still. 
Very stUL He waited until the conversa- 
tion was ended. There was a tiny clicking 
sound, and then a stirring where the talk 
had been. A man moved away. One man 
only. 

Steve let him get well on ahead, and then 
trailed. A mile on, he grew deliberately 
careless. He limped. He crashed through 
bushes. He made whimpering noises to him- 
self. He heard the sounds of the other man’s 
progress stop. He blundered on, moaning a 
little, and limping more markedly than be- 
fore. 

Then he heard a thrashing. He snarled in 
a high-pitched, scared tone: 

‘mo’s that?” 

“Me,” said a voice in the darkness, some- 
how amused. “You hurt?” 

“Yeah!” snarled Steve. 

He seemed to stumble and pitch head- 
long. The other man came to him as he 
rolled and grumbled. Steve got his legs 
under him. He was crouched when the other 
figure loomed over him. He rose, and the 
little foil struck aside a branch and slid into 
flesh with the curious sliding resistance 
Steve had learned to know. 

Three minutes later he had found a small 
instrument which could be concealed under 
a man’s armpit. He reflected with some 
grimness that the discovery justified his un- 
warned attack, which would have been 
assassination under other circumstances. But 
atomic war allowed of no ethics at all. 

This man had been with the guerilla band. 
He’d lingered after his fellows fled. They 
thought they were attacked by deadly fig- 
ures from the wood. They could not imagine, 
of course, that arrows and crossbow bolts 
could be shot with such absolute accuracy 
from the house. The chstnces against every 
missile finding its target would have been 
too great to believe in, and they knew of no 
solution to the paradox of the indetermin- 
ate. So the guerillas had fled into the dark- 
ness, seeing enemies behind every tree- 
trunk, and frequently finding them. 

Only this man had remained until all was 
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quiet, and then he’d fired the dynamo-shed 
as a minor blow, and later still he’d used this 
pocket microwave transmitter. He was a 
spy for the people with planes and bombs, 
guiding guerillas to loot and bum and kill, 
so that any trace of human life above the 
savage stage would be eradicated. 

The burning question was, would he have 
reported a defense by people civilized enough 
to need bombing, or on a strictly barbaric 
level? Would he have reported the attackers 
from the dark as another band of guerillas 
who would undoubtedly carry out the mis- 
sion the defeated looters had in mind? 


B ack at the house, Steve consulted with 
Frances. He showed her the little 
transmitter and no less than two automatic 
pistols and a precious store of cartridges 
he’d found on the spy’s body. 

“They were routed with arrows,” he told 
her, frowning. “They also tliought they were 
finding enemies all over the woods, though 
they were actually fighting each other. The 
logical thing for him to report would be that 
his gang ran into another, which chased his 
gang off to do the murdering and raping 
his mob planned, themselves. But I think 
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we’d better move away dght or ten miles for 
a week or so, just in. case tliis house is 
bombed.” 

Frances shook her head. 

“We can’t do it, Steve. One of the babies 
is sick. Desperately sick. And two of the 
men couldn’t walk ten miles. All of them 
are completely worn out. They just can’t 
go any farther! They’ve been fighting a 
rear-guard action for four days already. 
They’re exhausted. So — I used my crater- 
stone. I pulled for it that the baby’d get 
well and be pdaying in the sun in front of 
the house day after tomorrow. And the cra- 
ter-stone warmed.” 

Steve considered. 

“Then it will happen. Crazy, isn’t it? If the 
baby can play in front of the house day after 
tomorrow, there can’t be a bombing. Evi- 
dently it’s on the dice that we can escape for 
awhile, and the possibilities which would 
prevent it are blocked off now. But I wish 
you wouldn’t use those things, Frances! 
They must be radioactive when they warm 
up. So I’ve got to figure out a way to do 
what they do, without them.” 

‘T wish you could, Steve. If I could under- 
stand, it wouldn’t seem so much like magic.” 

He ran his hand through his hair, in exas- 
peration. 

“But it’s not magic. It’s physics! It’s no 
more magic than radar. If you’d read all the 
way through my copybooks you’d under- 
stand it perfectly. It’s simply forced reso- 
nance. We picture something in our minds 
and the crater-stone amplifies it, and the 
happening we imagine — if it exists in a possi- 
ble future — gets charged up with that extra 
energy, and the equilibrium of things in 
general can only be restored by that thing 
happening. That’s all. It’s perfectly simple.” 

He looked longingly at the tiny micro- 
wave set. 

“I’d like to look this thing over, but I 
need good light and it’s hours until dawn. 
Go get some sleep.” 

Himself, he went out again and to the still- 
glowing embers of the generator-house by 
the dam. The dynamo was ruined. The reek 
of scorched insulation mingled with the 
stinging smell of smouldering wood. Steve 
was too disheartened to try to quench the 
embers with water from the pond. 

“We’re savages,” he told himself savagely. 
“We fight with bows and arrows. We’ve no 
lamps — not even candles — and our only light 
is an open fire. Those crater-stones are 


simply freaks. Maybe Frances and I can 
keep going with them, but we can’t build up 
a civilization with a few hrmks of accidental 
mineral. Now we’ve a pack of refugees cm 
our hands and we can’t feed them, and the 
electricity I figured I could tinker with has 
gone to the devil!” 

He heard his own voice, complaining and 
querulous. He stopped. 

“Maybe Td better go out and cut my 
throat,” he said wryly. “I’ll cart some fish 
back to the house and poke into that radio 
set as soon as it’s light.” 

He did. There was no point in trying to 
capture individual fish. He hauled the whole 
trap out of the water and slung it over his 
shoulder. One of the younger fugitives had 
been sent scouting. He helped Steve bear 
the load. Steve had noticed the boy — a. 
gangling youngster of sixteai or there- 
abouts. 

“Bob,” said Steve. “Do you know any- 
thing about electricity?” 

“I had a television set,” the boy told him 
awkwardly. “I put it together myself, and it 
worked.” 

“M-mmm,” Steve began. “There's a gen- 
erator up by the dam at the end of the pond. 
It did make electricity to light and heat the 
house. Those fellows last night burned down 
its shed. It looks like it’s ruined, but maybe 
some of the inner layers of wire can be 
salvaged and we can rewind it by hand. 
Want to take a look at it?” 

“Yes, sirf” The boy’s face lighted up. 

“Go to it, then,” said Steve. 

W HEN he reached the house, dawn- 
Mght was beginning, to the east. He 
turned over the fish to a competent-looking 
young farmer, on sentry duty near the house. 
And Frances had not gone to sleep. She was 
watching for him. She slipped her hand into 
his. 

“You seemed so uneasy, Steve, when you 
went out. Do you feel better now?” 

“Outside of various problems,” he said 
drily, “such as how to find food for all these 
people, and how to make a ruined generator 
generate electricity, and how — without in- 
formation or equipment — to make something 
that will do what the crater-stones do so we 
can understand ’em and make the most of 
them, and how to keep guerillas away with- 
out being suspected of holding on to the de- 
cencies of life.” 

He almost ran out of breath. 
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“In idiort, outside oi feeling that there’s 
not much use in trying, I’m all right.” 

She bent close and whispered in his ear. 

“Thanks,” he said moodily. “The feeling 
is mutual. But I insist that until I’m some- 
thing more than a witch doctor doing 
mumbo-jumbo with magic stones, until I’m 
a civilized man again — Oh, blast it!” Then 
he said abruptly, “The light’s good enough. 
I’m going to look at that pocket radio.” 

She ran indoors and brought it to him. He 
regarded it sourly. 

“Only a spy should ever see this. So just 
possibly, in case a spy was killed by acci- 
dent, they might have tricked it up. I’ll be a 
little bit cagey.” 

He moved a hundred feet away. He worked 
busily, while she watched him. Presently 
there was a sharp popping sound and she 
gasped. But he waved his hand reassuringly. 
After a few moments he came back. 

“Thorough, systematic people, our friends 
with planes and bombs! If you open this 
thing the obvious way, it explodes. I cut it 
open frwn the back, so it didn’t. That popping 
you heard was the detonator-cap, after I’d 
taken out the explosive.” 

He spread out the opened small contriv- 
ance. There were tiny, almost microscopic 
radio-tubes. There were infinitesimal con- 
ductors and inductances. A minute battery. 
And there were two dials beside the midget 
microphone and miniature speaker. 

He regarded it for a long time. 

“Nice,” he said at last, ironically. “Won- 
derfully nice. It’s a microwave set If a 
plane’s high enough in the stratosphere, this 
can contact it even several hundred miles 
away. They beam the microwaves by using 
the foil speaker-cone as a reflector. Look! 
This dial is set to a fixed frequency. It points 
to the source of a signal of that frequency 
only. The odds are that it’s to enable spies to 
get into touch with each other on the ground 
and cooperate in their deviltry. Pretty, eh? 

“This dial points toward any other elec- 
trical disturbance. If we had that dynamo 
running, any spy could get a line on it. Or 
any internal-combustion engine could be 
spotted or anything at all that made a spark 
now and then. A good way to locate any 
small oasis of civilization, eh? 

“If we had electric lights or current or 
even used a flashlight, sooner or later some 
spy would be led to us with absolute cer- 
tainty, either to bring guerillas to wipe us 
out, or to arrange for bombs.” 


He stopped and laughed without mirth. 

“You see how that changes the picturey 
don’t you? If we use electricity in any 
form we’ll be spotted. If we’re spotted we’ll 
be destroyed. If we defend ourselves against 
looters, we’ll be bombed. If we don’t,- we’B 
be killed. 

“If we hang on without trying to keep 
anything of civilization, we’ll forget it all. If 
we even try to be decent, we’ll be hunted 
down by all the scum of the earth, aided by 
every technical device that ingenuity can 
contrive! Isn’t it a picture, now? What price 
crater-stones against that set-up, Frances? 
Want to go out with me now and let’s cut our 
throats?” 


CHAPTER X 
Stalemated 


I N ALL there had been twenty-two men 
originally, and eighteen women, and al- 
most as many children ranging from babies 
in arms to Bob, the television enthusiast who 
had helped Steve carry the fish. The day be- 
fore there had been fifteen men left. Today 
there were eleven. And of the eighteen 
women only twelve remained. 

In their hearts burned hatred so terrible 
that it was a corrosive hurt. The hatred was 
for guerillas, of course, but also it was di- 
rected against those unknown, unseen, un- 
identifiable people who had aeroplanes and 
atomic bombs. 

The refugees knew that there was a link 
between the guerillas and the bombs. Wher- 
ever honest folk fought to hold to every- 
thing that separated men from animals, loot- 
ers turned up to destroy them. If the looters 
failed, bombs came screaming down from 
seemingly empty sky. 

Perhaps not all the guerillas knew of the 
link. Perhaps only chosen, talented leaders 
had this cooperation. There was no need to 
encourage most looters. There are always 
some people who seize upon any catastrophe 
to behave as beasts, and in the atomic war 
it was an advantage to be a beast. Honest 
men tended to group together for mutual 
aid and protection. 

But under the conditions of atomic war, 
such assemblages only made more vulner- 
able targets for bombs, or objectives for 
guerilla raids. And surely there was de- 
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tailed information given somehow to make 
murder and rapine the easier. Leaders 
had sprung up with intuitive knowledge of 
spots where food and victims for amusing 
brutality could be found. Steve now had 
evidence that their intuition came in small 
instruments, in microwave communication 
sets. 

The people now tacitly accepting his lead- 
ership had come to the same conclusion 
without his definite evidence. They had been 
a group of farmers and their families, close- 
ly knit by blood- ties, who had not followed 
the common urge of normal folk. 

They had been fiercely independent and 
their small holdings were remote from the 
rich lands the looters preyed on at first. They 
wm-e watchful. They were prudent. They 
closed ranks when the world collapsed about 
them, and tried to go on sturdily as before. 
Their houses were close together, but did not 
form a village. For a long time they escaped 
notice. But they used ploughs, and ploughed 
land shows up clearly in air-photographs. 

A single ragged wanderer appeared, beg- 
ging food. Ihey gave it to him, and now 
bitterly regretted fhat they did not kill him 
with torture, instead. Because he went away, 
vowing gratitude, and two weeks later loot- 
ers converged upon their ctMnmunity from 
three directions. 

Watchfulness prevented surprise. The 
farmers grimly conceded to themselves that 
they could not fight all three bands. They 
attached one,, furiously, and almost wiped 
it out They acquired fresh arms and at- 
tacked the second looting band with even 
greater success. The third retreated precip- 
itately, ami then bombs fell from the sky and 
their farms were wiped out. 

Their families should have been wipod out 
too, but tlM men had moved their women 
and children to hiding, in case they failed 
in battle. But now they put two and two 
together. The bombs and the looting bands 
were too closely connected to be accidental. 
In any case they had nothing left but them- 
selves and a few head of livestock. 

They’d started a desperate migration for 
some other isolated place where — ^they 
vowed — ^no hungry stranger would ever fail 
to be killed immediately. But their animals 
left a broad trail. They were sniped at be- 
cause the animals were food. They were am- 
bushed because they had women with them. 
Word seemed to pass in every direction ahead 
of them. Their progress became a running, 


hopeless fight 

Their last animal had been lost four (fays 
before. When Steve sighted their advance- 
gu£urd — only three men and only one gun 
among them — they were at the limit of their 
endurance. 

When Steve held a council of war with 
them, the signs of their ordeal were plain. 

“We can write ourselves off as dead and 
sit down and die,” he told the men cynically. 
“Quite likely that will be the end of it 
anyhow. But there’s a chance for us to do 
some damage first. And there’s been through 
all history an odd series of events that may 
be more promising than it sounds. Every- 
thing that’s ever turned up to harm humanity 
has ultimately been tamed and put to use. 

“Men were probably as afraid of fire, a 
nnllion years ago, as wild animals are now. 
But fiiey tamed it. M«i were deadly afraid 
of gunpowder. It killed enough people! But 
they tamed it and used it for blasting coal 
and metal ores, and made roads and tunnels, 
and they cmiverted cannon intb intemal 
combustion engines, and in die long run 
explosives did more good than the harm 
they’d caused. 

“Evai lightning was terrible, once, tmtil it 
was tamed and made electric U^ts and t^e- 
vision and so rni. Everything diat ever killed 
men has socmer an later been tamed. Kit 
atom bombs have seraned different.” 

T here was a growling noise. For three 
hundred miles th^’d fought their way 
through human beasts the atom bombs fasKl 
ma^ best ^le to survive. Iliey hated die 
beasts, and they hated atom bombs and 
those who used them. 

“There’s just one diance, and it’s a slim 
Mie,” Steve said, more cynically than before. 
“Lucky Connors found something that atom 
bombs make, which may mean their taming if 
we can work it out.” 

He explained, as simply as he could, what 
the crater-stones were and what they ^d. 
He met blank incomprehension. He tried 
again, and ran against the same inability to 
understand. 

‘“They make accidents happen the way we 
want them to,” he said helplessly. “Look 
here! All of you take pencils, or get some 
charcoal from the fireplace. Each of you 
write down a number, without consulting 
anybody else. Any number. Up in the mil- 
lions if you like. Ill use a crater-stone to 
make you lumpen, by accidmit, all to write 
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the same number.” 

There was skepticism and impatience. But 
one man wrote, and another, and another. 
Then one man showed his number to an- 
other. It was 397546872. The second man 
displayed his. It was the same. A third man. 
A fourth. A fifth. 

But it seemed like a conjuring trick, of no 
importance. 

“Then we’ll go outside,” said Steve, when 
he saw their impatience, tinged with unease. 
“Somebody bring a bow and arrow.” 

He made a mark a good hundred yards 
away. Behind a tree. He had the bowman 
shoot over the tree. It hit the mark. Again 
and again and again. 

“Call it a lucky stone if you like,” said 
Steve angrily, when cold eyes turned toward 
him. “Go look around the fire where those 
looters were last night. Every bolt and arrow 
fired from the house hit one of them! There’Ll 
be dead men down there, and you’ll be glad 
they’re dead. And there are other dead men 
In the brush, here and there.” 

Three of the men stayed, watching Steve 
dubiously while the others went down to 
see. There were shouts. The men downhill 
beckoned to those about the house. All went 
to look. One heavily bearded man stood 
clenching and unclenching his hands above 
a body. 

When Steve drew near, he turned and 
spoke in a choked voice. 

“This man killed my son in the fightin’ a 
week ago,” the farmer said. “I saw’t. I don’t 
know how you got him killed, whether by 
witchin’ or what, but I don’t care if the devil 
dcme it so it’s done! And after all, we’re alive 
because of you. We’ll listen again and try to 
understand, even if it’s witchin’.” 

There were eight bodies beside the bumed- 
out fire. Three of them had guns. 'Two had 
pistols. There was other booty. 

“Better go back to the house,” said Steve 
to Frances in a low tone. She hesitated, 
then walked to a discreet distance, where she 
waited. 

The slain were stripped. Clothes were 
precious. 

“They fought each other in the dark, too,” 
Steve observed coldly. “There should be 
some more bodies. We may pick up more 
guns. We’d better look.” 

They did look. They went back to the 
ruins of the generator plant and searched, 
and found nothing except a dagger which 
Steve picked up. Every additional weapon 
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was valuable. One farmer stayed close to 
Steve, as he threaded his way through the 
rubble. Frances followed and stood near a 
shattered fountain while the hunt was going 
on. She gave a sigh of relief when the ex- 
plorations were finished. 

Steve returned to the house with the men. 
They felt doggedly satisfied. Some were 
asking questions. Clumsy, groping questions. 
What Steve had to say in the way of explana- 
tion went counter to everything that had 
been their normal way of thought — as it had, 
in a sense, been unusual to him. 

But at least Steve’s methods, however in- 
explicable, passed the pragmatic test. They 
worked. There were nine new firearms in 
their posse.ssion. They credited the gain to 
Steve. And there were two men, in particu- 
lar, who pressed him with desperate queries 
such as men only ask when prepared to be- 
lieve anything if belief will allow them to 
hope. As they went into the house, Frances 
heard him say doubtfully: 

“Well try it and see.” 

They ate, mostly of fish. Afterward, Steve 
and the two men went off alone. Then the 
two men came back, borrowed extra car- 
tridges, and plunged into the woodland back 
along the line of their flight. And Steve 
stood frowning in a harassed way after them. 

“What is it, Steve?” Frances asked. 

“Two women and a couple of children 
whom everybody believes dead or worse,” 
he answered. “They must be hiding out 
somewhere back yonder. These men wanted 
to know if I could work a miracle. I said no. 
They asked if I could help get anybody who 
m^ht be alive but separated from them, 
’found and brought back here. I said maybe.” 

F rances was puzzled, she looked at 
Steve. 

“What did you do?” she asked. 

“I just tried to find out what’s in the 
pattern of possible futures,” Steve explained. 
“I pulled that the two men should find the 
missing members of their party. The crater- 
stone warmed. It was possible, and it was 
sure. I pulled that they’d find them the first 
day. That wasn’t on the dice. The second 
day. It was. Then I tried this and that, try- 
ing to fumble out how they could find them, 
by whether the crater-stone warmed up or 
not. Actually, I was playing hot-and-cold, 
the kid’s game. They’ve gone off. And they’ll 
find two women and at least two kids and 
bring them back, and then they’ll think I’m a 
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spiritualist medium or something! Maybe 
they’ll want to build a church around me! 
And doggone it, I don’t like fee idea of pull- 
ing off miracles and finding lost peojde and 
junk like feat. It’s — phony!” 

“Then why not make an understandable 
contrivance that will do what the stones do, 
and explain how it works?” 

“If I use electricity, a spy will pick up the 
radiation,” said Steve bitterly. “If a spy 
doesn’t, a plane up in the stratosphere will! 
Electricity means civilization, and civiliza- 
tion means bombs. I’m going out of my head, 
Frances! Up to now, people have excluded 
chance from all scientific 'work. They had 
to! If your results could have come by 
accident, they were no good, because you 
couldn’t repeat them. But now we’ve only 
to ensure feat chance can produce a given 
result to get it every time. Tve got to experi- 
ment with this stuff. Prances. I’ve got to! 
But if I try anything at all I’ll bring a 
bomb.” 

The sixteen-year-old Bob came to him, 
bashfully but with his eyes alight 

“I can fix the dynamo in two days, sir,” he 
said triumphantly. “Chily two or three layers 
of wire were ruined. Shall I start?” 

“No, Bob,” said Steve gloomily. “I’m 
licked. We daren’t use the dynamo. It’s 
luck we never tried. But — ^look here! I feel 
sort of humble. I’m a trained physicist and 
my mind runs in a groove. I got out of it 
once, but apparently I’m: back. You aren’t 
old enough to think in ruts, yet. Let me tell 
you my troubles. I’ll see if you can suggest 
something.” 

Frances went way and left him talking to 
Bob, who was sixteen years old and had once 
made a television set which worked. Steve 
had diagnosed his difficulty quite clearly. He 
had been trained to think in a specific 
fashion, and the crater-stones called, for a 
different sort of thinking altogether. 

AH the experiments of physical research 
had always been designed to exclude, rigidly, 
the element of chance. Accident was anath- 
ema in a well-conducted physics laboratory. 
Even Steve’s painstaking inquiry into the 
paradox of the indeterminate had come about 
because physics, as an exact science, had 
reached a stage of delicate measurement in 
which indeterminacy — chance — turned up in 
spite of all efforts. 

Steve’s treatise had been begun, in fact, 
in the vague hope of finding some way to 
eliminate chance in the behavior of even 


small numbers of electrons or other particles. 

But the crater-stones did not eliminate 
chance. They controlled it. And Steve could 
not reserve his entire professional habit of 
thought overnight to take full advantage. 

So he talked to the boy. Bob, quite hum- 
bly, because the boy would understand more 
than most adults and might be able to do a 
mental about-face more quickly fean Steve 
himself. 

Two hours later. Steve walked into the 
house where Frances helped a mother wife 
a sick baby. He picked Frances up, lifted 
her off her feet, and kissed her exuberantly. 

“We’ve got it!” he told her explosively. 

While men and women stared at him 
blankly, he kissed Frances soundly again, 
and marched triumphantly out of the house 
once more. His voice rose out-of-doors, 
calling for the sixteen-year-old Bob. 


CHAPTER XI 
New Science 


L ess than two days later, Steve turned on 
the electric li^ts in the house. An hour 
afterward, he had turned on the electric 
heating-units in ducts behind the walls, so 
feat the house became warm and dry, and the 
slight mustiness of fee air — as a result of 
the building having been so long untenanted 
and unaired — ^began to lessen. 

Before the day was over, he had drawn up 
plans for beds of humus in the attic up- 
^ stairs. He would put lights and heating- 
elements in the attic and use it as a hot- 
house in which to grow food all winter. 

There would be roofed-over sheds in the 
nearby woods, built under cover of the green 
leaves, which by the time of bare branches 
would be indistinguishable from the ground 
around them. They also would be warmed 
and lighted and would grow food. There 
would be an underground passage from the 
house to the wood — dug as a ditch, at night, 
and roofed over as it was dug before dawn 
of every day so its construction could not be 
seen from aloft — which would prevent a 
trail from being made about the building. 

The boy Bob worked with absorption and 
intense authority, supervising aU electrical 
work. The dynamo would not be used as a 
generator. An easier method had been 
found. 
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Steve, himself, vanished from view. He 
had taken a small room for his own work, 
despite the crowding of the building by all 
the newcomers. In it he labored extrava- 
gantly with utterly improbable materials — 
stray nails from the burned-out dynamo- 
shed, and salvaged wire from the damaged 
dynamo, and even bottles from what had 
been the garbage-disposal area of the house’s 
former occupants. 

Time passed and his labors grew with 
them. He became bright-eyed and feverish. 
Sometimes he stopped and held his head 
in his hands. 

Frances heard him talking to Bob when — 
days later — she went to insist that he eat 
something. 

“Faraday founded a science in three days 
of experiment,” said Steve, “and Fleming 
remade a science when he stopped to notice 
what bread-mould had done before he 
heaved a tray of agar-agar into the trash- 
can. You and I, Bob, are trying to found 
an entire new civilization in a couple of 
weeks, and it’s just crazy enough to make 
my head ache from time to time. I could do 
with about a month’s sleep right now.” 

Frances produced a tray of food and in- 
sisted that he eat. 

“If food will keep me awake. I’ll eat any- 
thing,” said Steve dizzily. “By the way, how 
is the food situation?” 

“We’ll do,” said Frances evasively. 

He shook his head, as if to clear it, and 
looked at her sharply. 

“My dear, I think you’re lying. When 
did you eat last, and what was it?” 

He stormed when he found out that she 
had tried to give him all the food she would 
normally have, herself, in a day. It was 
inevitable, of course, that nearly thirty peo- 
ple encamped in the house made food sup- 
plies sh®rt. There were fish in the. pond, to 
be sure. There were some rabbits and small 
game in the woods. And the women— after 
due scouting by the men — -did gather occa- 
sional mushrooms and hickory-nuts and 
other edible wild things. 

But there were not animals enough for the 
party to support itself by hunting, even if 
they’d had ammunition to spare, and there 
were no crops to be gleaned. Nothing had 
been planted anywhere this year, save in 
Isolated communities like the one these folk 
had come from. 

“The answer is that I am an ass,” said 
Steve. “I’ve been doing research when I 
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should have been applying what I found 
out day before yesterday. I’ve been work- 
ing out schemes instead of keeping the pan- 
try filled. If Bob, here, will put together 
a few wires. . . .” 

He had worked too hard. As long as he 
kept going, he was all right, but once he 
stopped and tried to turn to something else, 
exhaustion overcame him. He tried to sketch 
what he had in mind, but he yawned uncon- 
trollably in the middle. But the boy Bob 
leaned over his shoulder. 

“I think I get it, sir,” he said anxiously. 
“Let me try making it?” 

“Go ahead. Bob. A-a-ugh! Put it together 
and I’ll charge the generator-wires with the 
crater-stone and we’ll have something to 
eat. ...” 

T he last of his words slurred. His eyes 
closed. He was asleep. In his absorption 
in the experimental work in hand, he’d gone 
far beyond the stage of being worn out He 
slept like a log, and Frances watched jeal- 
ously over him, even when the boy came 
anxiously and would have waked him for 
additional needed directions. 

He slept for eighteen hours straight while 
Frances guarded his rest. But she had dozed 
off, herself, when he waked. She felt his 
eyes upon her, and started up. She smiled 
at him. 

“You want something, Steve?” 

He did not seem inclined to stir. 

“N-no,” he said slowly. “I’m rested now. 
I’ve been awake for some time. I’ve been 
watching you. You’ve had a rotten deal, 
Frances.” 

“I’m doing all right. Everything’s all right. 
You remember the baby that was sick? It 
played outdoors yesterday.” 

He shook his head. 

“I think I’m a nut. I drag you about the 
country until I find a place for you to stay 
in relative safety. Then I drag in thirty 
assorted people to increase your danger, and 
you go on short rations while I spend all my 
time puttering and seem to forget you. 

“Next you try to make me eat the food 
you should have yourself, and I raise Cain 
and go off to sleep in the middle of every- 
thing, still without seeing that you’ve enough 
to eat. And then you sit up by me in case 
I want something. You have had a rotten 
deal from me.” 

“I’d have been dead, and very horribly, but 
for you, Steve,” she said quieffy. “I was 
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half -starved when I met you, and it’s only 
been the past couple of days that we’ve 
been on rations. And I’d been hiding from 
looters in sheds and under leaves and — 
everywhere, and now I live in a house which 
has electric lights and books, and there are 
people around me that I’m not afraid of. 
And sometimes you actually notice me, 
Steve.” She smiled at him, her eyes crinkled. 
“Actually, you sometimes notice me! I’ll 
do.” 

He sat up and grabbed at her arm. 

“Notice you? What the devil do you think 
I’m working for? Why do you think I want 
to have safety and civilization and deceny 
back in the world again?” 

“I couldn’t guess,” she said with an air 
of breathless interest. “Do tell me, Steve! 
Why?” 

He seized her in exasperation, and she 
smiled at him again, and he kissed her. And 
they sat on the floor together, with his arm 
about her shoulders, and she looked per- 
fectly contented. Even when, some ten 
minutes later, he was saying absorbedly: 

“The kid pointed out that extremely short 
waves won’t go around sharp corners and 
can’t travel through water. So we fixed 
our switches so they give off nothing but 
extremely short stuff when they are opened 
and closed, and surrounded them with water. 
Not too tricky, you notice. I can’t help 
thinking as I was trained to. The children 
in this gang will run rings around me as 
scientists when they’re a bit older, with the 
new stuff that’s bound to come.” 

Prances listened, but she looked most often 
at Steve’s hand, tightly holding her own. He 
went on zestfully: 

“With the trick of exploring the pattern 
of possible futures, and finding out what’s 
possible and what isn’t, it actually took me 
only two hours to work out a gadget to do 
everything the crater-stones will do. 

“I can put any amoimt of power into it. 
But I needed electricity to try it, and the 
dynamo was a wreck. So the kid came up 
with an idea. One of the most annoying 
effects of indeterminacy is the shot effect, the 
thermal noises you get in high-gain elec- 
tronic equipment.” 

Prances didn’t understand but she didn’t 
let Steve know it. 

“How can the difficulty be overcome?” she 
asked. 

“Pree electrons, roaming around in a 
wire, by pure accident sometimes pile up at 


one end,” Steve went on. “When they do, 
that’s an electric current. The kid said 
those currents are accidents and could I 
make them when I wanted to. And that was 
all I needed. Of course I could! I took a 
bit of wire and used the crater-stone. All 
the electrons in it could only move toward 
one end, as if Clerk Maxwell’s demons were 
on the job. Of course, that cooled off the 
wire. And of course it gave a current!” 

E LOOKED at her triumphantly. 

“Then I wondered if that accidental 
condition could be made permanent, and it 
could. After I’ve treated a bit of wire, the 
electrons can only travel in one direction in 
it, and so they do. They pile up, new free 
electrons form where they came from, and 
we have power, the wire gets cold and ab- 
sorbs more heat to produce more electricity, 
and it’s a D.C. generator with no moving 
parts, that needs no fuel, and that will keep 
on working till the cows come home. We’U 
never worry about fuel any more. We can 
run machines and automobiles and ships and 
airplanes on heat we take out of the air. 
Sunpower, when you think of it. That’s a 
good first step toward a new civilization.” 

Frances smiled warmly at him. He freed 
her hand to gesticulate. 

“I was working then with electrons. I tried 
it next with molecules. They have random 
motions because of heat. It’s more pro- 
nounced in gases and liquids, but it’s always 
there. When I was able to make all the 
molecules in a glass of water try to move in 
the same direction at the same time, I knew 
I had the next big thing lined up. I was 
trying to fix some iron the same way when 
you came in to try to make me eat.” 

Then Steve stopped short and looked at 
her. His expression became one of intense 
self-disgust. 

“Lord! Frances! Here I’m talking rot in- 
stead of going after grub for you! Why do 
you srtay here and listen, anyway?” 

“I thought,” said Frances ingenuously, 
“that maybe when you got through you might 
kiss me again.” 

They went out of the laboratory some ten 
mintues later, with Frances smiling content- 
edly and patting her hair back into place. 

“And we’re both hungry,” Steve said to 
her, marveling. “It must be love!” 

They were laughing when they went in 
search of Bob, the boy. He had labored 
magnificently, but his creation looked like 
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nothing that had ever been before on earth, 
or in the heavens above or the waters under 
the earth. It was an incredibly intricate 
arrangement of bits of second-hand wire 
and salvaged bottles from the former trash- 
dump. Some of the bottles were filled with 
liquid and had wires inserted in them, but 
others seemed completely empty save for 
wires which had no apparent purpose. 

“These are our jewels, I think,” said Steve. 
“I’ll check it over and get some of our 
whiskered allies to work it. Since Bob, 
here, made it, they may not think I’m a 
witch if it works. But they’ll keep him busy 
for the next month or so explaining it to 
them.” 

He verified the meanderings of wires 
which were definitely not in any circuit 
which could be classed as electronic. It 
was something completely new, and it looked 
insane. 

“A good job. Bob. Let’s show it to the 
others.” 

The boy gulped, and ran. In minutes the 
others came to see. The boy stood back, 
trembling with excitement. 

Steve smiled at the men who still regarded 
him with a mixture of faith and dark sus- 
picion. 

“This is a machine to cause accidental 
happenings,” he said. “Our young friend Bob 
made it. He’ll explain to you how it works. 
There are all sorts of accidents. Some are 
good ones and some are bad. This is sup- 
posed to cause good ones.” He pointed to the 
bearded man who had been first to say that 
even if Steve had defeated the late looters 
with the devil’s aid he was glad of it. “You, 
there! If you’U take hold of those two han- 
dles and think of what we need to have 
happen, I believe you’ll get your wish.” 

The bearded man stepped forward. His 


face contorted with sudden terrific emotion. 
He held the handles. 

Nothing happened. 

Steve touched his shoulder and he stepped 
back. 

“I wished,” said the bearded man fiercely, 
“that every murderer and looter in the world 
should drop dead, and every man who had 
anything to do with the bombs!” 

“I’m afraid our gadget isn’t up to anything 
on so large a scale,” said Steve drily. “We’ll 
have to be a bit more modest. That couldn’t 
happen by accident. It couldn’t happen by 
chance.” 

The boy whispered to Steve. 

“But it works, sir! I tried it. I — ^pulled 
for it that some day I’ll know as much as 
you do, and the wires glowed!” 

S TEVE looked at him, and could make no 
comment. He turned to the other men. 
“Somebody pull for something that’s sim- 
ply improbable,” he suggested curtly. “I 
want you people to realize that this is simply 
machinery but that it does produce a defi- 
nite result.” 

A younger man took the two handles. One 
of the bottles with wires and liquid suddenly 
bubbled. The wire seemed to grow incan- 
descent under the liquid. It stayed that way. 
Another wire, exposed to air, glistened wet- 
ly. The wetness clouded. The wire covered 
with frost. Then, gradually, the incandes- 
cence died away. The young man, a little 
bit frightened, let go of the handles. 

“We’re all on short rations,” he explained 
apologetically. “I wished the snares we’ve 
got in the woods will get filled up so we’ll all 
have a good supper.” 

“That is what science is for!” said Steve 
approvingly. “Right now, anyhow. Let’s 
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lee what we see.” 

An hour later the men began to come 
back from their round of the snares. They 
bad more than twenty rabbits, two ruffled 
grouse, and a partridge. Steve nodded in 
latisfaction. 

“I guess we can keep game coming in to 
feed us,” he told Frances. “But we’ve got to 
be careful, at that. If there’s a migration 
of game this way, there’ll be people follow- 
ing it. We’ll have to go in for wild-fowl, 
instead of ground-game. Say, a dozen or so 
ducks or geese or whatnot to land on the 
pond each day. 

“Somehow too, we’ve got to get vegetables, 
and some iron and stuff to work with.” He 
sighed. “I’m not going to feel comfortable, 
though, until we’ve got some kind of a de- 
fense against atomic bombs and attacks by 
the guerillas who might be sent to hunt us 
down.” 

“I wish you had more time to be with me, 
Steve,” Frances said wistfully. 

“I wish that those two men who went off 
to hunt for the women would come back,” 
said Steve. “And Lucky would be handy to 
have around. I can cook up gadgets, Fran- 
ces, but I guess I’m not practical. Every- 
body’s been hungry because I wasn’t. And 
we’ve got to be practical. 

“The people with planes and bombs do 
know that something odd happened around 
here. Their man had reported it before I 
killed him. And it’s a fact that, if we’re 
let alone, sooner or later we’ll be dangerous. 
But right now they could crush us as we 
step upon ants.” 

There were thirty people in the house, of 
whom Steve and a sixteen-year-old boy 
alone could make a device which controlled 
chance, and therefore constituted the whole 
body of useful science left upon earth. 

The rest of the continent of North.America 
was a waste, roamed by ever-more-desper- 
ate looting bands who inevitably tore down 
any traces of civilization they came upon, 
guided by the spies of people who were 
resolved that America should become un- 
peopled save by savages. 

But the two men who had set out days 
before, came back that afternoon. They had 
two women and three small children with 
them. The women and the children, were 
nearly half-starved. One of the women 
had been a prisoner of a small bcmd of loot- 
ers, a fragment of the bands which had 
hunted the refugees across country. Her 


captors were now dead. The two men were 
filled with bitterest rage. The shorter of 
the men had four fresh scalps dangling on 
his belt. 

That was disturbing. Civilization couM 
not be based on scalps. But as Steve was 
thinking it over in his mind, later on, there 
was a hail from the new-fallen night. 

Lucky Connors had come back. 


CHAPTER XII 
Ominous News 


TTERING a cry of delight Frances 
hugged Lucky and Steve found himself 
unexpectedly jealous. But Lucky put out 
his hand and grinned. 

“You’ been goin’ places, fella,” Lucky 
said. “You really got things done. Whew, 
electric lights! You got a whole tribe around 
you. You got plenty of grub?” 

“We’ll do,” said Steve. “I’ve been need- 
ing you. Lucky. I seem to be the absent- 
minded professor type. But there’s a kid 
here who used to play with television.” 

“Migodi!” said Lucky. “Stop him, fast! 
Those guys with planes and bombs can track 
down anything like that. Look!” 

He unslung a pack from his back and 
tumbled out a half dozen small flat objects. 

“These here are some kinda short-wave 
sets,” he said earnestly. “Spies for the guys 
with planes carry ’em. They can .snot anv- 
thing that runs by electricity with ’em. They 
can talk with planes with ’em. And they 
can find each other and know each other 
with ’em. If there’s somebody playin’ with 
television around here he’d better quit right 
off!” 

Steve nodded. 

“We’re safe as far as that goes. I got one 
of these same things from a spy I killed. If 
you open them the wrong way they blow 
up, though.” 

Lucky grinned again. They were in the 
big room of the house with electric lights, 
but as there was a serious shortage of bulbs, 
a great fire was burning in the fireplace. The 
farmers, who now gave Steve great respect, 
had gathered to listen. Lucky seemed to be 
in fine fettle. 

“I got me a spy, early,” he said content- 
edly. “Remember I told you I was gonna 
hunt down one of the fellas who report to 
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the guys doin’ the bombin’s? Aad I said I 
was gonna make him talk? When I left 
here, I pulled hard to meet one of those 
fellas. First day after I left, I struck on 
south. Then west. I went on three days and 
never saw a livin’ soul. I didn’t feel agree- 
able, and maybe it was just as well. 

“On the fourth day I found a dead man, 
new-killed. He looked like he’d been eatin’ 
regular, so I hunted for a trail an’ went on 
after the folks who’d killed ’im. ’Bout 
nightfall I caught up with ’em, settin’ 
around a Are. I went in to the fire an’ says, 
‘I’m Lucky Connors and I’m a gamblin’ 
fool. I got a rifle I’ll gamble against grub 
or what have you, with y’own dice.’ That 
kinda broke the ice.” 

Steve grimaced. With a crater-stone, con- 
trolling chance. Lucky Connors could not 
lose shooting crap unless he wanted to, no 
matter what dice he rolled. 

“Them that woulda killed me for the rifle, 
figured it’d be more fun to roll me for it,” 
said Lucky. “But I cleaned up the camp, usin’ 
their own dice, and some of them was the 
crooked est dice I ever did see! Then I ate 
hearty and said, ‘I’m Lucky Connors, fellas, 
and I can’t carry all this stuff I won. You 
fellas take it back and let me in on the 
party, whatever it is.’ And I set back and 
waited for ’em to call the play. But I was 
in.” 

Lucky paused and grinned. 

“They coulda killed me, but every one of 
’em wanted to find out how I made their own 
dice misbehave,” he went on. “So we set 
around cordial and they told me what they 
were aimin’ for. They’d heard fhere was a 
farm that hadn’t been raided and there was 
a coupla women and plenty of grub there, so 
they were goin’ over to see. So I joined ’em 
for the raid, and I pulled for the folks we 
were goin’ after to light out before we got 
there.” 

He pulled forth a pipie and tobacco. He 
filled and lighted his pipe. The watching 
men stirred hungrily. 

“Smoke up on me,” Lucky said hospitably. 
“I got some more.” 

He tossed a bulging bag to the nearest 
man. It went from hand to hand. Some of 
the men had not smelled tobacco for weeks. 

“They’d cleared out, all right, but we 
looted the place of grub,” he added. “We 
burned the house, too, and set fire to the 
crops in the field. It was the boss of the 
gang who done that. That feUa kinda — ^uh — 
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int’rested me. How’d he know about a farm 
that hadn’t been raided, and why’d he want 
to bum crops that coulda been come back 
for after tiiey was ripe?” 

T he atmosphere was not cordial. These 
men were farmers, too, and half their 
number had been killed by looters exactly 
like those Lucky said he’d joined. 

“I kinda figured things out,” said Lucky. 
“If I was right, he’d have some kinda report 
to make, that night. So I didn’t go off to 
sleep like the others. I hid out an’ watched. 
And when everybody else was snorin’, the 
boss of the gang he walked off beyond the 
fire, and he fistened awhile, and he went on 
a ways farther, and then he started mutter- 
in’ like he was mutterin’ to himself. 

“I let him talk himself out, and when he 
quit and started back to the fire I jumped 
’im. Knocked him cold. I tied him up an’ 
heaved him on my back and carried him till 
I was tired. Then I made sure he was tied 
tight and went to sleep.” 

Steve felt a light touch against his shoul- 
der. It was Frances, sitting on the floor be- 
side him to listen to Lucky. She leaned 
comfortably, unconsciously, against Steve. 
Any trace of jealousy he might have felt 
evaporated on the instant. 

“Come mornin’ I woke up with a shot-gun 
in my middle. There was a man and two 
women there, and the man was ready to 
blow me to here-and-gone. He was the 
farmer that we’d burned his house and 
crops. He’d watched us loot and burn his 
place. He’d have diot me whilst I was 
asleep, only he recognized the man I was 
carryin’ aU tied up eus the guy who’d fired 
his wheatfield. So he was curious to know 
what it was all about, and he meant to 
ask me before he killed me. I told him.” 

Lucky grinned and puffed on his pipe. 
He enjoyed an audience, did Lucky. A little 
while before, most of his present hearers had 
been favorably impressed by his present 
of tobacco, and then turned to instinctive 
hatred by his narration of a share in a 
guerilla raid. Now they wavered. They did 
not know what to think. And Lucky enjoyed 
their indecision. 

“That guerilla boss, he sure got eloquent. 
I never heard any man beg for his life so 
hard. So the farmer, he took my word for 
what I was after — the evidence was pretty 
good — and we staked that guerilla boss out 
and we built a fire and begun to ask him 
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questions. When he started lyin’ we stripped 
him — that was when I found the first one 
of the dinguses, Steve — and got some brands 
ready, and then he told the truth.” 

The eyes of the refugees burned, now. 
They no longer hated Lucky. They waited 
hungrily to hear of torture. 

“What nationality was he. Lucky,” Steve 
said suddenly. “What language did he speak 
into that transmitter?” 

“Huh!” said Lucky scornfully. “He was 
nothin’ but a lowdown looter! He talked 
American same as you and me. He’d been 
bossin’ a kinda small gang, lootin’ and Imrn- 
in’ and killin’, and fellas would turn up and 
join and drop out again, and he wasn’t 
makin’ out so good. But a fella turned up 
and offered confidential to give him guns and 
whisky to build his gang up with if he’d 
take tips by short-wave radio and report 
what he seen and done.” 

Lucky turned and gave Steve a quick 
glance. 

“You and me, Steve, woulda shot that guy 
for a spy, but this boss guerilla took him 
up. And the fella gave him a short-wave 
set and told him how to use it — ^but he 
warned him not to open it — and sure enough, 
next night the short-wave set told him 
where to find a cache of whisky and a few 
guns, and he began to prosper. He had 
thirty— forty men under him when I joined 
up. Mostly they were raidin’ farms that the 
short-wave told him about, burnin’ ’em and 
gettin’ the grub and killin’ the people just 
for the deviltry of it.” 

He paused. 

“It took us a right long time to get all 
the details outa him,” he added drily. “Once 
we had to start a little bit of fire on his 
middle. But he told us everything he knew, 
and I treated him fair.” His tone wag vir- 
tuous. “I done just like I promised I •^ould, 
if he told me everything he knew without 
holdin’ back none.” 

A bearded man leaned forward, his eyes 
burning. 

“You didn’t let him go, man!” 

“Shucks, no!” said Lucky in surprise. 
“But I kept to my promise. The farmer want- 
ed to do it, so I let him, but that fella got 
just what I promised him — killed quick, 
with one shot. It took a lotta argument to 
get him to be satisfied with that, but I — 
uh — persuaded him.” Lucky’s eyes glowed 
with a satisfaction that comes when a long 
pent-up hatred is released by brutal revenge. 


F RANCES’ hand, in Steve’s, tightened 
convulsively. Steve made no move. 
There could be no ethics in a war sudi as 
was .now being fought. 

"And after that, Lucky?” Steve said even- 
ly. “That’s only one transmitter. Here are 
a half dozen.” 

“Oh, we found out how to get ’em from 
him. There’s other fellas like him that got 
transmitters, and there’s fellas that pass ’em 
out. The ones who pass ’em out are from the 
folks with planes and bombs. One of those 
dials is for locatin’ another feUa who’s got 
one. It’s so they can join up and know each 
other and not waste time fightin’ each other. 
He explained all about it. So the farmer 
and me, we used that one. We set it to make 
a kinda eaU, like he told us how, and we set 
and waited. Two-three days later some 
fellas come by and one of ’em told the others 
to go on ahead while he set down. When his 
fellas were outa sight, he came straight 
toward our sendin’ set. I killed him.” 

lucky ’s air was tranquil; his tone con- 
versational. 

"That fella had two pistols and more 
ammunition than you’d think one man could 
carry! And he had another set just like 
the one I had. I give it to the farmer and 
he said he was gonna go in the business of 
sendin’ out calls for fellas with those sets. 
They’d always arrange to meet him quiet— 
naturally. And it’d be profitable work, when 
you think of it. Anybody hidin’ out would 
give a lotta grub for a gun or pistol and some 
shells, and him and the two women, all 
havin’ guns, could take care of themselves 
easy. 

“Him and the women went off to where 
he said he knew there was another fella 
hidin’ out. He said he guessed he’d set his 
friend up in the business too, if it turned out 
good. In fact, he might set up several fellas, 
killin’ off men with sendin’ sets that talk 
with the folks that have planes an’ bombs. 

“So I arranged a recognition-signal that 
everybody in that business would use to 
know everybody else, and we parted. A right 
nice fella, that farmer. He said he hoped 
I’d come to see him some time if things ever 
got better and he got his house built back 
up again.” 

Lucky seemed to consider his story end- 
ed. He puffed on his pipe and grinned at his 
audience. 

‘TRiat still accounts for cmly two sets,” 
said Steve. “And you’ve got a half dozen.” 
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“Yeah,” said Lucky. “It was a kinda in- 
terestin’ business. And it’s surprisin’ how 
many decent folks there are around, even 
yet. Hidin’ out, all of ’em, and half-starved, 
most of ’em. 

“But I set three-four of ’em up in busi- 
ness, and they’re kinda gettin’ a little con- 
fidence. They’re even darin’ to get in touch 
with each other. I told ’em it was ploughed 
fields that tip off the planes, and the planes 
tip off the guerillas, so they oughta make 
out better. 

“They’ll plant stuff in little patches. No 
furrows. No neat fields. That’ll help a lot, 
aU by itself. And they’ll pass on the word. 
It's bound to spread, when all the sendin’ 
sets in this locality get wiped out and the 
fellas that are huntin’ ’em have to go travel- 
in’ to stay in business.” 

There was a deeply satisfied silence all 
around the room. The men who had suffered 
so horribly from guerillas had, at last, the 
satisfaction of knowing that guerillas were 
being killed. That spies were being hunted. 
That at least a small dent had been made in 
the disaster that had befallen civilization. 

There was still no safety for them, how- 
ever. There was still no real reason to hope. 
Their food depended upon the operation of a 
device to control chance, which they did 
not understand and which instinct forbade 
them fully to believe in. And they were 
definitely, terribly vulnerable. 

This meant not only against guerillas and 
bandit gangs, armed and directed from the 
planes which could drop bombs. They could 
be blasted at any instant of any day or night 
if the folk who had destroyed civilization 
beard so mu<di as a whisper of a suspicion 
that they clung to anything — those folk who 
had been doomed to die. 

And there was worse, which they did not 
know. When the house was filled with the 
minor turmoil of people finding th^r rest- 
ing-places for the night in so crowded a 
menage. Lucky Connors plucked at Steve’s 
sleeve and b^koned with his head. Steve 
followed him out of doors. 

“Frances looks okay, fella,” said Lucky. 

“I think she is,” said Steve. “I hope so, 
anyhow." 

“Yeah.” Lucky was silent for a moment. 
“She — uh — understood why I w«it off?” 

“Yes,” said Steve uncomfortably. 

TTiere was a pause. Then Lucky shrugged. 
He said in a different tone: 

“Things are cornin’ to a head, fella. On 


my way back here I picked off one last 
fella with a sendin’ set. He and his gang 
seemed to be headed this way. It worried 
me. I — uh — ^made him talk. I guess he figured 
I was somebody doublecrossin’ the fellas 
with planes and bombs. Anyhow, he’d been 
told to hunt up this house and find out what 
was goin’ on here. 

Steve frowned. “Here, eh? That’s bad. 
What were his instructions, Lucky?” 

“If it was guerillas like his outfit, okay — 
he’d get paid off in whisky and grub for 
findin’ it out,” Lucky answered. “If it 
wasn’t, he was to report that, after wipin’ 
everybody out if he could. He ain’t goin’ 
to report anything. I don’t know if his gang 
will come on here or not. But when he don’t 
report, somethin’s goin’ to happen! The 
folks who smashed up this whole country 
are interested in us. They know that some- 
thin’s wrong somewheres, with all their 
spies vanishin’ like they been doin’. They’re 
goin’ to tighten up all around. They’re pick- 
in’ Ml this place to start. What are we gonna 
do about it?” 

Steve took a deep breath. 

“I guess we’U have to fight,” he said 
somberly. “There’s nothing else to do. You 
know, it would be interesting to know who 
they are or where they are or what the devil 
we can do about them. I feel like a gnat 
trying to start a fight with a locomotive.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Enemy Bombs 


K nowing the extent of the danger 
which threatened, Steve made no pre- 
tense of going to sleep that night. Followed 
by Lucky Connors, he repaired to the room 
he’d set eiside as a laboratory, and resumed 
his labors. But this time he had very spe- 
cific objectives. Lucky Connors couldn’t 
be of mudb help; he merely sat on a bench 
and watched Steve. And Steve’s system of 
work seemed lunacy, at that. 

Steve took one of the six child’s copy- 
books eind wrote in it. Then he took the 
handles of Bob’s elaborate apparatus of 
wires and stray objects, and stood frowning 
for an instant. Nothing happened. He 
crossed out what he had written and wrote 
something else. He held the two handles 
again. The process went on and on. After 
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nearly an hour, two wires in a bottle of 
clear liquid glowed incandescent, and a 
bare wire turned white with frost. 

“That helps,” said Steve. He surveyed 
what he had written and did not cross it out. 
“I’m playing hot-and-cold, Lucky. Ibis thing 
does the same things the crater-stones do, 
and I’m trying to find a way to survive, in 
the possible futures that lie ahead. The cra- 
ter-stones get hot when they work. This 
thing makes those two wires glow. It gets 
its energy from the wire that turns white, 
changing its contained heat into electricity 
and dropping away down in temperature in 
the process.” 

“Whatcha tryin’ to do, Steve?” asked 
Lucky, who obviously was puzzled. 

“Right now I’m pulling for a way to make 
a record of a thought-pattern, so it can keep 
on pulling for something even when my 
mind gets tired,” Steve answered. “Nobody 
can hold a thought more than a second or 
two without some change. In the old days 
we had gadgets that did everything but 
think. I’ve got to make one that will wish!” 

Lucky shook his head. 

“Too deep for me,” he admitted. “Way 
over my head.” 

“I’m playing hot-and-cold,” explained 
Steve. “You remember how I found out this 
house was still standing before I saw it? 
I’m doing the same thing now. I jHilled 
for it, just now, that I’d find a way to make 
a thought-record on iron. The gadget didn’t 
light up. So it wasn’t in a possible future 
that I could make a thought-record on iron. 
I went on, pulling for every possible mate- 
rial at hand. It just lighted up on protein. 

“It is possible, in the future, to make a 
thought-record on some sort of protein. Now 
I’ve got to find out what kind and how. 
When I get close to what I want, I’m hot 
and this gadget works. When I’m not, I’m 
cold and nothing happens. It’s a wacky way 
to do research, but it’s fast. I wish I were 
cleverer, though. I might be able to make 
it a game of ten questions and get my an- 
swers in a real hurry!” 

He wrote in the copybook and held the 
handles, frowning. Nothing happened. He 
crossed out the writing and wrote something 
else. Nothing happened. He crossed out and 
wrote, and crossed out and wrote. Lucky 
watched for a long, long time. Presently he 
yawned. Ultimately he dozed off. 

He woke, cramped, and Steve was stiff 
busy with the same absurd routine. It 


seemed to have no relationship at all to the 
situation facing him and all the rest of the 
world. It seemed a dreary and useless rig- 
marole, while the situation was desperate 
and apparently irremediable. The whole 
earth had exploded in a welter of destruc- 
tion, in which cities vanished in the blue- 
white glare of atomic explosions. 

Nobody knew who had started the destruc- 
tion. No nation knew what other waged 
war against it. 

In one sense it was not war at all, but a 
series of international assassinations in 
which all destruction was done anonymously 
and every nation cried fiercely that it was 
attacked and no nation admitted attacking. 
Now the whole earth was pock-marked with 
glass-lined craters where cities had been, 
and if any victorious nation actually sur- 
vived, it was only after such destruction as 
no vanquished nation had ever before en- 
dured. 

But some nation did survive more nearly 
than the rest. There were some folk who 
stiff had planes and bombs. They had arms 
they could give to guerillas to complete the 
ruin of a shattered America. 

They had microwave communication sets 
with which to guide those bandit allies in 
the reduction of America to sheer savagery. 
They had monster aircraft which flew fai the 
upper stratosphere. And unquestionably 
they had bases in which the arms and bombs 
were stored and the aircraft serviced, and 
from which the organized production of 
chaos was controlled. They had spies, who 
must number in the thousands. 

Their bombing and fighter forces must be 
huge. Their technicaLfacilities and resources 
must be on a relatively gigantic scale, com- 
pared to one small group of people, some 
thirty in number and with exactly one weary 
physicist among them, who could marshal 
only a dozen or so firearms and a single 
contrivance of salvaged copper wire and 
reclaimed bottles and clumsily straightened 
nails. No self-respecting junk-yard would 
have given room to the equipment in Steve’s 
laboratory. But it was all he had, and he 
worked it grimly. With it he fumbled incal- 
culable possible futures for a path to safety. 
Now and again two wires glowed in a bot- 
tle. They were the markers on the path. 

When red dawn came he stiff worked, 
and in the same way. Scribble in a book. 
Hold two handles and think — cross out the 
scribble and scribble again. Hold two 
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handles. 

The strain was monstrous. Such mental 
effort was much worse than any physical la- 
bor could have been. But he went on like 
an automaton until the sun was clear of the 
horizon and climbing higher yet. Then, 
suddenly, the wires in the glass bottle glowed 
yet again. When they did, he dropped his 
hands in a gesture of wornout completion. 

But he could not rest, even yet He had 
to make sketches of the new circuits, with 
the materials specified and all connections 
indicated. And then he had to set to work 
to make them. 

When the sound of stirrings began in the 
house, he stopped and hunted up the six- 
teen-year-old Bob. He handed over the 
sketches for two devices and dully explained 
such details as the sketches did not show. 

The boy scanned them eagerly and set to 
work at once. And Steve went back to the 
making of the third gadget — and fell into the 
numbed sleep of mental exhaustion before it 
was quite finished. 

T ime passed. Off somewhere a dozen 
miles away, a band of guerillas woke in 
quarrelsome mood. Their leader had van- 
ished. Because of his absence they’d drimk 
up the whisky he occasionally produced as 
if by magic, and had fought each other 
Mindly. 

This morning there were three dead men 
in camp, and still no leader. 

They argued in a sultry fashion while they 
ate what food remained. They had no plans. 
THiey only knew that their leader had in- 
tended to examine a house a dozen miles 
away, a house which might be the head- 
quarters of a rival band, or which might be 
the hideout of folk who could be robbed. 

In either case it was a destination. Rival 
guerillas could be joined, most likely. Refu- 
gees could be killed, quite certainly, and 
refugees usually had some women with them. 

As the morning wore on they quarrel- 
somely agreed to carry on. At about noon 
they began a shambling march toward the 
house, bimched and careless and pettish. 
They did not take care to stay among trees. 
Where they came to weed-grown fields they 
crossed them instead of skirting the edges. 

At the house, the boy worked feverishly, 
and two intricate, lunatic agglomerations of 
metal scraps and oddments grew to comple- 
tion under his hands. He went to hunt up 
Steve. He foimd Steve just desperately awak- 


ing and going on desperately with his part 
of the task. 

Outside, Lucky fretted because there was 
no agn otf Steve. Frances fiercely tried to 
stop him from going into the lahoratory. 

“If he fell asleep, let him!” she protested. 
“He works all the time. Lucky. He never 
rests.” 

“But there’s a lot that’s due to happen to- 
day,” Lucky said rmeasily. “There’s a gang 
cornin’ this way and all.” 

“You’re here,” said Frances. “You’ve got 
a crater-stone. You’ll do something about 
it.” 

“^ucks!” said Lucky. “You think I’m a 
friend of yours, don’t you? Well then, let 
me be a friend of yours! There’s big doin’s 
on the way. I don’t know how to handle 
’em. Your friend Steve does — or he seemed 
to think so, anyway. I’m goin’ to call him. 
Things need doin’.” 

He knocked vigorously on the door of the 
laboratory. 

“Rise and shine, fella!” he called. “What 
do we do?” 

Steve came out of the laboratory, carrying 
the most improbable of freakish creations 
under his arm, while the boy Bob went on 
anxiously ahead to where he had assembled 
two more. 

“Come along,” said Steve. “We’ve got to 
mount this stuff outdoors.” 

He led the way up the hillside behind the 
house, where the hoy was at work bracing 
an absurdity upright. One of the two things 
he had made was merely meaningless tan- 
gles of wire and bottles on a bit of charred 
board. The one he braced so carefully had 
been built around a section of three-inch 
sapling, which rested in a forked stick on two 
scorched, approximately straightened nails. 
It could be aimed like a gun. 

“These are finished, sir, like I told you,” 
the boy told Steve worshipfully. “I don’t 
get what they’ll do, though.” 

S TEVE put his own device down. He be- 
gan to check the ones the boy had made. 
“Theyll all hook together,” he said. “The 
one I just finished is a thought-record dinkus. 
It’ll hold a wish or a thought or a condition 
to be hooked into the others. It has to work, 
because I pulled that it would and it was in 
the pattern of possible events. That one — ” 
he pointed to the section of sapling in the 
forked stick. “That’s a hypothetical probe. 
It’s like radar, in a way, but it can handle 
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the output of the other, which is a generator- 
maker. You know how we make our elec- 
tricity, Lucky?” 

Lucky shook his head. 

“We enhance thermal noises,” said Steve, 
still checking the Goldbergian assemblages 
of odd parts. “Shot effects, you know. 
They’re natural, spasmodic currents in all 
bits of metal. They’re accidental. So since 
we can control accidents, we can make 
them happen constantly and much stronger 
than in nature. 

“We make all the free electrons travel one 
way and that cools off the metal and pro- 
duces current, and the cooling absorbs more 
heat to make more current. We can make 
that action permanent, and it gives up all the 
power we need. This gadget will make it 
happen at a distance, but the effect will be 
only temporary.” 

“You said this was a hypo — hypo — ” Bob 
said unhappily. 

Steve untwisted one connection the boy 
had made, and twisted it in another place. 

“You did good work. Bob. A hypothetical 
probe ought to be a variation on the way 
we’ve been finding out things. Up to now 
we’ve been pulling for something to happen, 
and if the crater-stone or the thing you made 
for me worked, we’d know it would happen. 
But this is a probe. It doesn’t say, T wish 
this to happen when I do so-and-so.’ It 
says, ‘If I did so and so, would this happen?’ 

“Here! It looks aU right. I’ll try it. I 
hook in the thought-record— so, to ask the 
question, ‘If I went along the line the probe 
points, would I see a plane?’ We can’t go 
straight up, you know, so it has to be hypo- 
thetical. 

“With a crater-stone, Lqcky, we’d get no 
answer. Finding a plane by going straight 
up wouldn’t be in the pattern of possible 
events because we can’t go straight up. 
But it’s in the pattern of ascertainable facts, 
so this thing ought to work.” 

He swung the block of wood skyward. 
Wires glowed suddenly. He stopped moving 
the device. 

“There’s a plane up there,” he said quietly. 
“The thing works like radar. Yes, there’s 
a plane up there!” 

Lucky heard a distant screaming sound. 
Far away, black smoke mushroomed up- 
ward in a swift-moving, billowing mass. 
There was a second distant eruption. A 
third and fourth and fifth. Then the con- 
cussion-wave and the soimd of the first 


exidosion arrived simultaneously. 

Leaves overhead jerked spasmodically. 

TTie sound of the first explosion was a 
crushing roar. The second sound came, and 
the third and fourth and fifth. Each was 
louder than the one before. Each was nearer. 

“Hey!” said Lucky in a queer voice. 
“They’re cornin’ closer!” 

Steve’s hands moved swiftly, with incredi- 
ble speed. He was making connections with 
his fingers. Bits of wire tore the flesh and 
blood spurted, but he paid no heed. 

“We’re going to be bombed,” he said with 
savage brevity. 

Smoke spurted from twin explosions two 
miles away, then from three more, a mile 
and a half off. A bombing pattern was 
being established. Everything within an 
area, four miles long and two miles wide 
would be obliterated. But it had been ex- 
tended a little because a band of moving 
figures had been sighted from above. 

They were, of course, the quarrelling, 
leaderless guerillas whose leader had van- 
ished the day before. They moved toward 
a spot where mysterious events had been 
reported. The guerillas made no reply to 
microwave signals sent down to them. There- 
fore they seemed a part of the mystery, per- 
haps the occupants of the house, and they 
were bombed. 

Then the pattern of bombs moved toward 
the bouse, faster than any human being 
could flee. A bomb went off a mile away, 
and then two others flanking it. The con- 
cussion-wave staggered Steve. But he said 
harshly: 

“Got it!” 

He twitched the last two wires together. 
Other wires, bare wires, frosted suddenly 
as their internal heat became a surge of elec- 
tricity and they drew more heat from the air 
around them. Two little wires in a bottle 
glowed brightly. 

Then the sky cracked open. Wide! 


CHAPTER XIV 
War hy Science 


C oncealing leaves were blown from 
the trees by the violence of the ex- 
plosion. A bare half-dozen panes of glass, 
left in the house, splintered into fragments. 
Men reeled from the shock of the blast over- 
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head. The world was fiUed with thunderous 
bellowing tumult which was the sound- 
wave of detonations overhead. 

Its echoes and reechoes rolled and rever- 
berated among the hills. 

The noise died away, grumbling in the 
distance. Birds — at first paralyzed by fright 
— flapped and squeaked among the branches, 
and then took to wing in panic-stricken 
flight 

Almost directly above the house, some 
four thousand feet up, there was a mon- 
strous, globular mass of black smoke. It 
writhed within itself. But a wind shifted 
it away, leaving streamers of sooty vapor be- 
hind. 

And then, very high indeed, there could 
be seen another globe of black the size of a 
football That was probably fifteen thou- 
sand feet up. Beyond it there was another 
at a likely twenty-five thousand feet, the 
size of a pea, and possibly others higher 
still. They were bombs which had detonated 
as they fell. 

There was silence for a brief time only. 
Women began to call shrilly to their chil- 
dren, as if a mother’s arms could protect 
the children frc«n bombs. One woman sobbed 
throatily. Lucky Connors stared up, his 
face gone white and drawn. The boy Bob 
also gazed upward with awe-struck, shining 
eyes. And Frances looked at Steve with the 
luminous expression of infinite pride a 
woman displays when her man has done 
something remarkable. 

Steve set his lips. 

“I guess that’s that. They’ll send over an 
atomic bomb next. Here! Where’s some 
extra wire? We’ve got to put a wide-angle 
extension on that probe! It’s got to work like 
a fish-eye lens!” 

He snatched up scraps of extra wire. He 
began to form a reflector — radar-fashion — 
for the end of the apparatus made in the 
sapling-trunk. 

“I can do that, sir,” the boy said quickly. 
“Like a one -eighty beam reflector, two 
ways?” 

Steve nodded. He turned feverishly to the 
other maze-like masses of wiring. 

“Got to cancel that thought-record and 
make another,” he muttered. “There’s not 
much time.” 

His fingers bled. He shook them impa- 
tiently. He worked — ^he nodded to the boy. 
He fitted the newly-formed shape of wire 
to die end of the thing he had called a probe. 


He fastened it in place and aimed the sap- 
ling trunk skyward. 

“Now we’ll see vdiat turns up. They 
should guess what’s happened.” 

It was broad daylight, just past noon. But 
at that instant tiiOTe was a flare of light 
at the very horizon which was brighter 
than the sun itself. It was monstrous in size. 
It was as if, for the fraction of a second, the 
sim had been brought terribly close to earth 
and had poured out a monstrous, radiant 
heat. Then the light winked out. The heat 
ceased. There was nothing where the light 
had been. 

Steve’s tensed body went lax with relief. 

“That did it, aU right!” he said shakily. 
“That was an atom bomb going off beyond 
the atmosphere. They must have learned 
what happened to their bombers and started 
a rocket for us as soon as they could aim it.” 

Then something made a shriU whistling 
noise overhead, and it rose in pitch and rose 
in pitch, and hit heavily into a hillside two 
miles off. It did not explode. Nothing at all 
happened. 

“That would be a bombing plane, I guess," 
said Steve as shakily as before. “It took all 
that time to fall.” 

Other shrill whistlings came to the ears, 
two and three at the same instant. They 
sounded from every side, but every one of 
them ended in duU impacts. Some were far, 
far away. There must have been a dozen 
in all. 

Frances’ eyes were frightened. 

“There was a fleet of planes overhead — to 
bomb us! And — and — ” She stared at Steve. 

“And they ain’t there any more,” said 
Lucky. He swallowed. “I never been so 
scared since I got my luck. That was a 
atom bomb, fella?” 

A nother lurid monstrous flare blos- 
smned on the horizon. Lucky flinched. 
“Yeah,” Lucky continued, answering his 
own question. “And there was another one. 
And another!” 

A third instantaneous, weirdly silent flare 
came as bright as the sun itself and many 
times larger. Three atom bombs had ex- 
ploded in empty space as they rose curving 
from below the horizon to fall upon people 
who dared to resist chaos. 

Steve sat down suddenly and put his head 
in his hands. 

But Bob, the sixteen-year-old, spoke rapt- 

ly. 



so starujng stcshes 


“I got it!” he cried. “Golly, I got it! He 
hooked on a generator-maker circuit, so 
the probe threw a beam that made genera- 
tors outa every piece of metal it hit. Every 
one! The bombs that were failin’ were turned 
into generators. The different pieces arched 
where they were close together. They heated 
up thin places in the fuse. They burned 
into the detonator and they set it off. And 
they exploded, every one! 

“Next, the planes — they got to be thou- 
sands of generators all hooked together, 
every piece spittin’ blue-white fire. Every 
wire to every instrument and every control 
became charged and started pourin’ juice 
into everything all at once! Every control 
burned out! Every motor jammed! 

“Where the ends of every bit of metal 
wasn’t spittin’ electric arcs, it was gettin’ cold 
as liquid air, and brittle, with no strength to 
it. It’d break, then — Oh-h-h! I got it! I got 
it!” 

Steve looked up. Frances gazed at him, 
wide-eyed. He lifted himself rather heavily 
to his feet. He put his arm around her. He 
opened his mouth, and closed it. 

“Let’s get something to eat,” he said at 
last. “We’re safe now for a while, but we 
can’t stop with being safe! We’ve got to fix 
these people so they can’t do any more 
damage, and then I guess we can start getting 
civilized once moi-e.” 

He kissed her almost absent-mindedly as 
he walked toward the house with his arm 
around her waist. 

'The refugees were shaken and scared, but 
also they were savagely triumphant. Food 
for Steve was handed to Frances to serve 
him, hut most of the people who now re- 
lied on him were too much in awe to ask 
questions. They clustered aroimd the boy, 
who was one of their number. He made 
voluble explanations, his eyes shining. There 
was the probe, which was simply a varia- 
tion on the apparatus which acted as an 
artificial crater-stone. 

To get information from that apparatus 
or from the crater-stone, one used it to 
explore possible futures, automatically 
causing a change in the probability of future 
events. But the probe explored the factual 
present, with no effect upon probability in 
itself. It worked like an infinitely superior 
radar. It could be adjusted to hunt for any- 
thing. Anything at all. The generator-maker 
was actually a more effective weapon than 
the atomic bomb, for defense. 


K every separate bit of metal in a complex 
bit of apparatus — ^such as a bomb-fuse or a 
bombing plane — became separately charged 
with high-voltage electricity with plenty of 
amperage behind it, that apparatus would be 
destroyed. 

Ihe generator-making field created just 
such a condition when it was in action. It 
was rather as if a beam of magnetism couM 
be projected, to make temporary tiny mag- 
nets of every sheet and rivet and wire in an 
aircraft, with all the north and south poles 
emitting electric arcs. And where the poles 
were far apart, the middle dropping to the 
temperature of hquid helium, when no metal 
has either strength or elasticity. 

The third piece of apparatus simply con- 
trolled the other two, but no atom bomb 
could penetrate such a defense, nor could an 
atom bomb provide a defense against it. 

And the three devices were startlingly 
simple, when the functions of which they 
were capable were considered. A civilization, 
based upon controlled chance would not 
nierely be one in which good luck was uni- 
versal. It would be one in which there could 
never be danger from atomic bombs. 

Steve called a council of war that after- 
norm. The deliberations were interrupted, 
once, by a drum-fire of distant detonations. 
A sentry, outside, gave the clue. When tfhe 
first boomings sounded, he’d whirled to look. 
And he saw smoke-puffs just over the edge 
of far-distant hills. As he stared, infinitely 
tiny specks darted over those same hills and 
instantly exploded. 

“Ground-level planes,” said Lucky, wise- 
ly. “Tryin’ to sneak up at treetop leveL In 
the last war, the early radars wouldn’t work 
except on high-level stuff. But these fellas 
can come up behind hills, and when they 
come over ’em, the dinkuses mess ’em up.” 

A THOUGHT had occurred to Steve. His 
eyes narrowed. 

“They might try ground troops, too, but 
I can change the thought-record to take 
care of that, too,” he said. “The thing is 
that they’re going to keep on trying to get 
us. Yet I doubt that they’ll anticipate an 
attack from us very soon. They couldn’t 
possibly detect the stuff we’re using, so they 
probably think we’ve got radar and power- 
beams with a couple of hundred thousand 
horsepower in them. That sort of stuff 
wouldn’t be portable. They’ll expect us to 
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srtay on the defensive and try to build up 
what they think we’ve got. So we’ll attack 
them before they have a chance to figure 
things out.” 

Frances looked anxious. 

“What do you mean to do?” she asked. 

“We’ll duplicate these gadgets,” Steve said. 
“We’ll carry the extra ones with us. We 
might make an extra set, for safety, here, 
too. I think — ^hm — four or five of us should 
be enough to make the attack with. But 
I’ll have to use the probe and locate their 
nearest base.” 

“It’s a coupla hundred miles south,” said 
Lucky. “I found that out. There’s some 
territory there that folks go into and never 
come back. A place about fifty miles across.” 

“Then that’s it. Who’ll come with Lucky 
and me?” 

There was almost an uproar. Eleven men 
among the refugees now considered Steve 
their chief. They had regarded him at first 
with suspicion and then with unease. But 
after witnessing what had happened today 
they trusted him implicitly, and they looked 
forward to . slaughter of the folk who used 
planes and bombs to wreck a world. Their 
eyes burning, to a man they demanded to 
go. 

But Steve chose only three. Then he hesi- 
tated. 

“Lucky, how about you staying back here 
to run things? You know how to pull for 
what’s needed and have it happen.” 

In his mind was the thought of Frances. 
But Lucky rejected the suggestion. 

“No dice, fella,” he said. “I ain’t talked 
much, but I’ve seen plenty. If there’s any 
killin’ of those fellas to be done, I’m goin’ 
to be in on it!” 

There was another distant drum-fire of 
explosions. They listened, and that was all. 
It was merely more planes trying to come 
and bomb them, the only thing they had 
feared most for weeks. But Lucky fidgeted. 

“I want to go out and watch ’em blow up,” 
he said. “We start hikin’ about daybreak, 
Steve? Okay! AU set!” 

The council of war broke up. Bob, the 
boy, began the duplication of the devices 
that had been made that morning. Steve 
explained to him gravely that it was more 
important to have many such devices avail- 
able than to perform any other service. It 
was important, too, to train other men to 
make them. 

And the men were desperately anxious to 


learn. Clumsy farmers’ fingers copied, pains- 
takingly, every ■ incomprehensible detail of 
the models the boy set up for them. There 
were foxir sets complete within three hours. 
Steve, checking them, rearranged one to 
an evMi greater compactness. It still 
worked. 

By nightfall the model had been refined 
still farther, into a rifle-like projector with a 
blunderbus-like coil where the barrel should 
have been. And five men sat up all night to 
make extra ones for the expedition to carry 
in the morning. 

But before that— much before that — Steve 
and Frances went out-of-doors alone. There 
was a moon again. They talked quietly be- 
neath a spreading tree. Insects made roman- 
tic noises. Night-birds called mournfully 
in the darkness. 

“We’ll make out,” Steve said awkwardly, 
when Frances had protested vehemently 
that she wanted to go too. “But it’s going 
to be a tough hike. We could construct 
some sort of traveling device, but they’d be 
looking out for that. They’d never think, 
though, that people who could blast their 
planes out of the sky would be content to 
travel on foot. So that’s the way we’ll go and 
we’re going to travel fast. Meanwhile you’re 
going to stay here.” 

He kissed her, and her protests were 
stifled. Then there was an isolated explosion, 
far away. Frances started. 

“Just another try by a sneak-plane,” he 
told her. “They’ll keep that up indefinitely.” 
His expression grew pensive. “Er, I’m going 
to bring something back. I used the old 
crater-stone, for sure, and pulled for some- 
thing. And it warmed up. So I know I’ll 
come back with what I want.” 

There was no reason whatever for secrecy, 
but he whispered. And she put her arms 
about his neck. 

Then, suddenly, over at the horizon to the 
south, there was a lurid flare of light as 
brilliant as the sun and vastly larger. For 
the fraction of an instant the world was 
illuminated more brightly than by day. It 
was another atom bomb. Then came the 
blessed dark again. 

And Bob, aged sixteen, who had come out 
to ask Steve a professional question about a 
proposed change in a circuit, blinked in the 
re-fallen darkness. 

“Gosh!” he said. 

He went went back into the house with- 
out disturbing them. 
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CHAPTER XV- 
Invasion 


B y easy stages, it took them only four 
days to make the two hundred miles, 
because early on the second day they came to 
a broad river. They made a raft and floated 
down it day and night, with only one needing 
to stay awake on watch. 

They used the probe to check their prog- 
ress, and disembarked on the fourth after- 
noon. Then they went on. 

At nightfall there was absolutely no sign 
that this part of the world— all weed-grown 
fields and desolation — was any different from 
any of the rest. But they knew. 

Lucky had become fascinated by the 
probes. There was a switch which, when 
thrown, allowed the object sought for to be 
varied. 

Lucky grinned cheerfully. 

“This is about where the first line of 
watch-dinkuses will be,” he said. 

He’d used the probe on a thought-record 
which made it seek out devices which would 
betray their presence to enemy watchers 
in the center of the foe’s dead area. He knew 
that there were three lines of photo-cells 
and induction balances which, without alarm- 
ing anyone who ventured in, made their 
capture or killing a certainty at the option 
of the inhabitants. 

Lucky swung the probe right and left, and 
chuckled. 

“Pullin’ for a place we can go through 
without settin’ anything off.” 

They went through. They went on. An 
hour later they reached the' second line. They 
went through that. The third. Lucky used the 
probe continually. 

“Hold it!” he said presently. “Somethin’ 
funny up ahead.” 

He was quiet for a long time. 

“I don’t get it,” he murmured to Steve 
finally. “I’ve found something to stay away 
from. Not a trap. Not a wamer. Not a big 
bunch of those folks. Not bombs. You try, 
Steve.” 

Steve put the switch of his own probe to 
brain-control and tried. After a little, he 
smiled grimly. 

“Prison-camp,” he said. “A lot of people in 
it. Our kind. Hmmmm.” 

“There’ll be guards, but they’ll be watchin’ 


in, not out,” one of the other three said 
hungrily. “We could kill ’em and — test our 
stuff.” 

“Why not?” said Steve. “I guess we owe 
them quite a bit.” 

They advanced. They came upon a long 
line of electric fights — more of civilization 
than was believed to exist anywhere — and 
a stockade, with hovels inside it. They saw 
a guard pacing up and down, a rifle carried 
negligently over his arm. Lucky squirmed 
away. The others waited. A long time later 
Lucky’s voice came faintly: 

“Hey, fella!” 

The guard whirled, grasping his gun with 
both hands at the ready. Then, in the dim 
fight of the electric bulbs, those in the 
darkness saw what happened. The barrel of 
his gun turned white with frost. Sparks — 
arcs — ^played about his fingers. He could not 
let go. He toppled. He moved spasmodically. 
He rolled over and over. He was still. Then 
his dead body flexed horribly and relaxed 
again. 

Lucky came back, humming snatches of a 
little song to himself. 

“They’d be right curious what killed him, 
if they’d have a chance to look,” he said 
amiably. “Electrocution is handy. It’s per- 
manent and it’s quiet, and any fella with a 
gun carries his own generator providin’ 
he touches his gun in two places and we 
turn a beam on him.” 

The men who had been refugees moved 
forward eagerly. 

Presently the five reached the place where 
the guards’ barracks stood. The guards on 
duty were dead. Killed as their comrade had 
been killed. By electrocution. 

Steve turned his riflelike instrument on 
the barracks. Instantly the lines of electric 
fights flared white-hot and blew out. The 
dynamo for power was in the barracks. He 
had multiplied its voltage enormously, so 
that at the same time, every other bit of 
metal in the building spat charring electric 
sparks. Most of the guards seized weapons 
at the first alarm. They died. The rest 
snatched up weapons when Steve fired a shot 
in the air. They died, too. 

Steve went through the gate beside the 
contorted figure of a man in uniform. 'The 
rifle which had killed him was still clutched 
fast in his charred fingers. Steve entered 
one of the hovels and spoke briefly and 
urgently to the unseen people within. He 
came out 
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B efore the five were out <rf sight in 
the darkness, a stream of running 
figures had poured from the prison-camp 
gate and dispersed in the wilderness out- 
side. 

“Hm — ^slave-labor,” said Steve, fiiought- 
fuUy. “Tliat means there’ll be more such 
camps. They must’ve had some way to pro- 
duce food. It may turn out hamdy!” 

Before dawn came, the five occupied a 
neat, small lookout-building atop a hiU. Its 
former occupants were no longer concerned 
with the affairs of this world, and a tele- 
pone instrument buzzed angrily. 

“Fll take the call,” said Steve. 

He picked up the phone. 

■ “Hello!” he said pleasantly. “I want to 
speak to the officer in command of this base 
. . . I’m the American in command of the 
forces which is going to wipe you all out if I 
don’t get what I want ... I don’t speak your 
language . . . Speak English, please! . . . We 
have your base under the threat of weapons 
you can’t possibly resist ... No, I’m not 
crazy! Listen!” 

He nodded to Lucky, who coddled his 
weapon. It was aimed where its probe- 
function had told him die heavy bombers 
were based. A pair of wires in a baking- 
powder bottle along its “barrel” glowed 
incandescent. There was a sudden spout 
of fire four miles away and then a series of 
racking eigilosions following each other with 
incredible rapidity. 

“You probably heard that,” said Steve into 
the telephone as the edioes rolled. “You’d 
better connect me with your commanding 
officer. I suggest you have him waked up, 
if it’s necessary. I’ll hold the wire.” 

He griimed at Lucky. Lucky was holding 
his weapon vaguely toward the horiz<Hi but 
above it 

‘T got a hunch,” said Lucky happily. “I 
got a hundi there’s a plane cornin’ in. Right 
on the line where they keep their atom 
bombs.” 

“They’d be fools to keep them assembled,” 
said Steve. “Take a chance. There’ll not 
be more than one or two in firing condi- 
tion, anyhow.” 

Lucky aimed, chanting softly. “Will fliat 
plane crash the atom-bomb stores, if I knock 
it down now — now — now — ^now?” 

The wires glowed. 

“Mnmh!” he said. 

There was a long wait. Then, utterly 
without warning, there was a flash of such 


awful radiancy and such ghastly, over- 
whelming heat, that the five momentarily 
were blinded. There was the smell of hot 
paint in the little lookout-building. There 
was a sound which was beyond sound. 
The building rocked on its foundation. 

Steve’s voice came out of a deathly still- 
ness. 

“Really,” he said into the telephone in a 
chiding tone. “We’re getting impatient! Will 
you connect your commanding officer or do 
you want more atom bombs?” 

Chattering, disjointed buzzings came from 
the telephone instrument. 

“You chaps look hungry for something to 
do,” Steve said to the three bearded men of 
his following. “Set fire to part of the towm. 
Only part of it, though, mind you!” 

If wires and nails and even kitchen uten- 
sils poured out arcs of electric fire, flames 
would follow. The three small hand-instru- 
ments did not have to furnish the energy 
for the arcs. That was already present in the 
metal objects which would emit them. The 
three men grimly used their weapons. 

“Hello!” said Steve into the telephone. 
“You’re in command? Good! I suppose 
you’re a general? . . . Then, General, you will 
immediately order all your troops imder 
arms, march., them to the nearest prison- 
can^, have them stack arms and deposit all 
cartridge-belts with their small-arms, and 
release the prisoners and take their places. 

“I am sure the priscmers will arm them- 
selves. They may mount guard over your 
men. I wotddn’t know about that. But cer- 
tainly if you haven’t started the carrying out 
of those or^rs in five minutes you’ll regret 
it” 

He looked inquiringly at Lucky, who spoke 
softly. 

“The arsenal, where they stock their 
ammunition.” 

“And just to urge you mi,” said Steve 
gently. “Listen!” 

Little wires glowed where four rifielike 
instriunents pointed along the line Lucky 
indicated. Heavy detonating tumult began 
off in the night. 

“Your high-explosive bombs will go next,” 
added Steve. “Or we can set the rest of the 
town ablaze, as part of it is burning now.” 

Screaming, squealing sounds came out of 
the telephone. 

“Very well,” said Steve pleasantly. “All 
your men in the prison camps, and all the 
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prisoners out, or I’ll get quite provoked. 
I’m going to hang up now, General, and 
there’ll be no more arguments. Obey your 
orders or we will begin wiping you out.” 

He hung up. His features were pinched 
and very tired, but he was smiling. There 
was a dim red light in the sky to the east 

“It’s queer that I don’t feel like a mur- 
derer,” he said softly. “We must have killed 
a lot of them in the last few minutes. But it 
doesn’t bother me at all. After all, we 
haven’t killed one in a hundred — no, not one 
in a thousand — of the murders they’ve done. 
We really ought to wipe them out. Only 
we can’t do that sort of thing.” 

“Maybe you can’t,” said a bearded man 
grimly. “We can!” 

“You’ll probably have to kill a few,” Steve 
told him. “But it will pall on you when they 
can’t fight back. That’s an odd thing about 
us Americans. We’re about finished here, 
I suspect. We’ll have to tip off the released 
prisoners what it’s all about, and let them 
organize themselves. I imagine they’ve been 
used to cultivating ground as well as for 
work in factories. They’ll put their former 
bosses at those jobs instead. Then we’ll go 
back home. 

“No,” he now added reflectively. “We’ll 
have to leave one of our number here to 
knock off any plane from other bases that 
may turn up, and we’ll have to figure on 
taking over all the other bases there are. 
By plane, I guess, in time.” 

Then he said, with an unconscious gesture 
of brushing off his fingers: 

“Let’s go out and look at the sunrise.” 

I T WAS three days before they started 
back. Five of them had started, and five 
men rode back, but one of the five was a 
stranger. They rode on splendidly-groomed 
horses from the general’s stables, and each 
of the five had, besides, a led horse trailing 
behind him with food for the journey and 
other items that would be welcome. Wire, 
for example, and seemly more other parts 
for more duplications of the probe and 
thought- recorder and the generator-making 
combination that each of them carried, save 
one. But there was cloth, and some toys, 
and sugar, and pepper, and such items as 
conquering heroes may lawfully loot and 
take home to their womenfolk. 

They made the trip back in five days. And 
when the horses emerged from the woods 
near the house and pushed on across weedy 


fields toward it, yells greeted them. Yells of 
purest triumph. And Frances ran and ran 
and ran to meet Steve, so that when he 
swur^ her up before him she could only 
pant and hold him close while she put up her 
face to be kissed. 

“We did it,” he told her. “One base was 
smashed and taken over by the slave-labor 
they had there. Decent people, the captives 
were, most of them. The other kind were 
more useful outside, as guerillas. 'The re- 
leased victims are planning an organized 
sweep to wipe out the other bases all over 
America, and then they’ll start on the rest of 
the world.” 

She held fast to him and he could feel the 
beating of her heart. 

“Where’s Lucky?” she said suddenly. 

“He stayed,” Steve told her. “Somebody 
had to, and he stayed with a gadget to pro- 
tect the place until we can send back some 
more stuff. He’s rather wonderful with the 
probe, Frances. He can find anything with 
it. So just before we left, he told me to tell 
you he’s using it for himself. He’s trying 
to find a girl he can like as much as he 
likes you. He says the probe says there’s 
one among the released prisoners. 

“The probe says so. But he hasn’t caught 
up with her yet. She keeps moving around. 
He’s sticking to the job of finding her, 
though. And then, too, he wants to go on 
and help wipe out the other bases.” 

Frances looked up at him in alarm. 

“But you won’t go, Steve! You’ll stay here, 
won’t you? If it — if it wasn’t so crowded, 
this house would be wonderful to live in!” 

Steve smiled. 

“It won’t stay crowded, I suspect. And 
anyhow I’ll remain right here and do some 
experimenting. We’ve started a new kind of 
science and I want to dig into it. That busi- 
ness of molecular motion, now — ” Then he 
stopped. “I brought back what I told you 1 
would. Found him among the released pris- 
oners. He didn’t mind coming for the job on 
hand.” 

Frances stared. She peered around Steve’s 
shoulder at the patient-faced man — thin as 
from long hunger — who had taken Lucky 
Connor’s place on the return journey. 

She suddenly flushed crimson. 

Steve reined his horse aside and beckoned 
to the thin man. 

“Reverend, here’s the lady,” he said con- 
tentedly. “If it’s all right with you, we’ll 
have the wedding this afternoon.” 




THE SOMA HACKS 


By MABGABET $T» CBAIR 

Weary of her husband's lethargy, Oona, wife of the future, 
administers a vitalizer — with some very dizzying results! 


S IT, Oona thought resentfully, that was 
all he ever did, just sit. You’d think 
he’d be covered with calluses by now. 
Ever since he’d been laid off at the space 
jK)rt, he had been sitting in the sunny patch 
by the window, chewing geela nuts and 
scanning the stereo. She was sick of it. 

Not that Jick was a lazy man. He was a 
good hard worker whenever he had a job, 
and he was sure to get soemthing soon. In 
a lot of ways, he was an ideal husband. He 


was affectionate, he was thoughtful, and he 
always remembered anniversaries. Really, 
she was crazy about him. Only he sat so 
darned much. 

She steered the electro-static cleaner 
close to her husband’s feet. 

“Pick ’em up, honey,” she said. 

“Hunh?” 

After a moment, Jick slowly raised one 
foot and then, perceptibly later, the other. 
Eighty seconds or so after she had finished 
65 
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cleaning under him, he put his feet down 
again. His face was wearing that dopey look 
that bothered Oona so much. 

And if she asked him to do something 
around the house, he acted as if she were 
trying to murder him. Last week he’d got 
a burst of energy. He wanted to make 
something, he said. He’d worked on it all 
day. Well, what had he made? A rack for 
used soma bottles. Soma bottles, for heavens 
sake! They weren’t attractive in any way, 
and they haven’t even any economic value. 
Most people ran them through the garbage 
reducer and were done with them. 

Meanwhile the element on the electronic 
range needed something done to it — it look 
nearly twenty minutes to cook pot roast — 
there was a fly in the house because the 
lethax at the windows hadn’t been renewed, 
and the steam beer tap in the kitchen leaked 
all the time. 

Oona finished cleaning the eutex. She 
put the cleaner away in a foot locker and 
went into the bedroom to glaze her face and 
rest a minute before starting lunch. While 
the cosmetic-soaked pads were drying, she 
picked up a magazine and began flipping over 
the pages. 

Zibeline was the color this season, it 
seemed, and Venusian quohogs were win- 
ning wide popularity in the stereo colony 
as pets. Maddi Trax was having twin baby 
girls in April and . . . An ad caught Oona’s 
eyes. It ran; 

Do they call you LAZY? Do you lack energy, 
ouff, push? Henderson’s Vitalizer was made 
for you. It floods the cells with radiant energy 
from the sub-molecular cosmic fountains. Not 
a chemical, not a drug. Harmless. Permanent. 
Cumulative. Recommended by Consumers’ In- 
stitute. Ask to see it at your stereo dealer’s. 

H’m. Consumers’ Institute was, on the 
whole, reliable. The metallic dust Oona used 
on her hair was recommended by them, and 
so was her eye do. And it didn’t seem to her 
her that she could stand another day of see- 
ing Jick sitting in the corner, the only mobile 
thing about him his slowly moving jaws. 

S HE stopped in at the stereo dealer’s on 
her way back from mart. 
“Henderson’s Vitalizer?” he said. “Sure. 
We sell a lot of them.” 

He reached under the counter and brought 
up a small, square, silvery box. Its edges 
had a peculiar wavy, elusive quality. Oona’s 
eyes had trouble in making them stay still. 


“The Henderson people have done a sweet 
engineering job on this model,” he said. “All 
the power and special features of the cabinet 
size, and it weighs less than a kilo.” 

“How does it work?” 

“It taps the sub-molecular quanta of 
energy on the cosmic level and relays them 
directly to the nerve cells.” 

“Hunh?” 

“I said, it taps the sub-molecular quan- 
ta—” 

“Oh, never mind. ... Is it harmless?” \ 

“Harmless? I should say so. I use ft 
myself. It’s fully guaranteed. Only thing is,- 
you want not to overdo it. It’s darned near 
permanent, the way they say, and it’s cu- 
mulative, too. There are times when you 
don’t want to have too much energy.” 

Oona looked at the Vitalizer again. 

“How much is it?” she asked. 

He told her. She sighed. 

“Full instructions come with it,” the dealer 
added persuasively. 

“Well— rU take it.” 

Reluctantly, Oona counted out the money 
into the dealer’s hand. It was quite a lot, 
but it would certainly be worth it if it made 
a difference in Jick. 

During the ride home, she studied the in- 
struction booklet. All you had to do was to 
press the stud on the side — the Vitalizer 
was completely self-powered — and stand in 
front of the orifice from which, according to 
the booklet, the marvelous flood of truly 
cosmic energy was pouring forth. You shut 
it off when you were done. 

WelL Jick usually took a little nap after 
dinner. It would be simple to use it on 
him then. She did hope it would work. The 
directions said not to use it for more dian 
five minutes at a time. 

After dinner she cleared the dishes from 
the table and waited in the kitchen imtll she 
heard Jick’s breathing grow even and deep. 
Then she brought in the Vitalizer, set it on 
the table in front of him, and pressed the 
stud. 

Nothing appeared to happen, though Oona 
watched with interest. Jick kept on breath- 
ing placidly, and . . . What was that smell? 
Had she forgot to set the chronnox? 

She made a dash for the kitchen. Yes, the 
beets she had planned to pickle tomorrow 
had boiled dry. She dumped the repulsive 
mess into the reducer, ran cold water over 
the outside of the pan, and then put it to 
soak. 
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For a moment Oona stood undecided. 
Should she cook more beets? Jick did like 
them the way she pickled them. On the other 
hand, the prepared ones were almost as 
good. 

Oh, heavens! She had left the Vitalizer 
going. Oona raced for the dining apse and 
hastily shut the Vitalizer off. She looked at 
her watch. Seven minutes. Goodness. Well, 
maybe it wouldn’t make any difference. Gee, 
she hoped it would be all right. 

Jick got up early next morning. 

“I feel fine today,” he announced as he 
rubbed depilating cream into his cheeks. 
“Full of pep. I’d like to do something. 
Let’s see, now. There must be a lot of things 
around the house it would be fun to do. 
Well, I’ll think of something after break- 
fast.” 

Oona’s eyes were shining. She blessed 
Mr. Henderson. The Vitalizer was wonder- 
ful. After breakfast she would remind Jick 
about the lethax and the element in the 
range, and maybe she could get him to fix the 
beer tap sometime in the afternoon. Golly. 
Golly. 

He ate enormously — a whole rhea egg, 
four big slices of grilled bollo, and a tower- 
ing stack of whost. He pushed his plate back 
with a satisfied grunt, and got up and 
str0'tch&d< 

“Tell you what I tiiink I’ll do,” he said. 
“I’ll go out in hangarage and look around. 
AU kinds of things in the hangarage.” 

He started toward the door. Oona stared 
after him. Oh, my. She would have to be 
careful. If he got started — 

E CAME back in ten minutes or so. 
“Look what I found,” he said hap- 
pily, holding a roll of plastic-covered wire 
out to her. “Must be four or five hundred 
meters left. I think I’ll make another of 
those soma bottle racks like I made the 
other day. Useful things.” 

Oona’s mouth came open slowly. 

“But — but — ” she said. 

Jick was paying no attention to her. He 
seated himself in his corner by the stereo, 
spread pliers, snips and press-weld out in 
front of him, and began to work. 

Oona watched his fingers flying with a 
fascination that had in it a touch of horror. 
Certainly the Vitalizer had speeded him up. 
She had never seen him work as quickly as 
he was now, and he seemed to be going a 
little faster all the time. But another soma 


bottle rack They weren’t good for anything, 
nothing at all! 

He finished the soma rack in an incredibly 
short time. 

“There!” he said, holding it up to her to 
admire. “Pretty quick, if I do say so my- 
self. It took me all day for the first one, re- 
member? And this one’s better in every 
way.” 

He looked so happy and satisfied with him- 
self that Oona hadn’t the heart to say any- 
thing. 

“It certainly is,” she agreed, swallowing 
painfully. “It certainly is. Say, Jick.” 

“M’m? I think I’ll try another one; see if 
I can’t cut my time down some.” 

He was already unrolling wire and bending 
it. Before her eyes another soma rack was 
taking shape. 

Oona retreated to the kitchen. She pressed 
her head against the cool glow of the 
chronnox and tried to think. It was the Vita- 
lizer, of course. He had had an overdose. 
What was she going to do? It was a lot worse 
to have Jick busy making soma bottle racks 
than it was to have him doing nothing at all. 
He seemed to feel fine. It hadn’t hurt him. 
But all those racks! 

By lunchtime he had finished fourteen of 
them. He kept them around his plate while 
he ate — ^he had an appetite like a forest 
fire — ^and pointed out their merits to Oona 
with his fork. 

“I’ll see if I can’t speed it up a little after 
lunch,” he said brightly. “I certainly am 
getting good at it.” 

He was. Oona had noticed that his fingers 
were moving faster with every rack. Part of 
the time they were nothing but a blur. Fas- 
ter all the time. 

“But what’ll I do with them?” she said, 
almost wildly. It was like the story of the 
man who had the magic salt mill he didn’t 
know how to stop. It ground out salt, salt, 
salt until he was smothered imder it. “What 
are they good for, anyhow?” 

“Um?” said Jick abstractedly. Done with 
his third slab of pie, he was starting another 
soma rack. “Oh, they’re nice just to have. 
Interesting. Lot of work in them. Or you 
could hang them around the walls of the 
room. For an ornament. I could drive a lot 
of nails for you.” 

Oona could have cried. . . . 

She had been asleep for less than two 
hours that night when she was awakened by 
a stealthy movement by her side. “ ’S mat- 
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ter?” she asked somnolently. bottle radcs was perceptibly higher than it 


Jick patted her on the shoulder. “You go 
on back to sleep, honey,” he said. He was 
talking a lot faster now, too. “I don’t fed! a 
bit sleepy, somehow, and I thought I'd get 
up and — ” 

“Make some more soma bottle racks?” 
Oona cried. 

“Why, yes. How’d you know?” 

She heard him stumbling over the furni- 
ture as he progressed toward the living room. 
Th-ere was a damp tear spot on Oona’s pillow 
before she got back to sleep. . . . 

She stuck it out for two days before she 
went back to the stereo dealer. 

“You’ve got to do something!” she cried. 
“It’s terrible! He’d made three htmdred 
and six of those things when I left the house, 
and there’ll be a couple of dozen more when 
I get back. He sleeps less than two hours a 
night, and our food bills are four times what 
they used to be. I can’t stand it. You said 
the Vitalizer was guaranteed, didn’t you? 
All right, do something!” 

“It is guaranteed,” the dealer said re- 
provingly. “You must have given him an 
overdose. I warned you about that.” 

“So what? A guarantee ought to mean 
something.” 

“It does. The Vitalizer hasn’t harmed 
him in any way, has it? He feels like a mil- 
lion dollars, doesn’t he?” 

“But I don’t care! It’s busting up my 
home! If you don’t do something. I’ll sue 
you for everything in the book!” 

T he dealer popped a geela nut into his 
mouth and chewed slowly while he con- 
sidered. 

For several moments he kept silent. 

“Tell you what I’ll do,” he said at last. 
“There’s a new product on the market, just 
came in today, called the Tranquilate. If you 
want to try one on your husband. I’ll let you 
take it home, absolutely free of charge, and 
see what it does. It’s supposed to relax hy- 
pertension, and reduce irritability of nervous 
tissue to stimuli. They all say it’s a wonder- 
ful thing.” 

“You mean it might sort of tone him 
down?” 

“Well, it should.” 

The afternoon was muggy and hot. Oona 
was damp with the perspiration of anxiety 
and haste before she got home with the 
Tranquilate. Jick was sitting where she had 
left him. The level of the pile of soma 


had been. 

“Hit” he greeted her. He was talking so 
fast now that she couM hardly separate the 
words. “I made twenty-eight more while 
you were gone.” 

Oona nodded and hurried out to the kitch- 
en, the Tranquilate — it was less than twelve 
centimeters square — in her marting bag. You 
were supposed to plug it into a socket and 
let it warm up for five minutes before you 
began to experience the relaxing, soothing, 
irritability-relieving effects of the elimina- 
tion of hypertension. Okay. Okay. How 
was she going to use it on Jick? 

She solved the problem by popping the 
Tranquilate into a thermoplex casserole and 
standing behind Jick with it while she fid- 
dled with the knives and forks on the table. 
If Jick looked up, her body would be hiding 
the cord from the Tranquilate. He would 
think she was setting the table for dinner or 
something. Meantime it would be acting up- 
on him. 

The plan worked very well. Jick noticed 
nothing, and Oona was able to give him ttie 
full thirteen-minute exposure to the Tran- 
quilate the instruction booklet advised. 
Then she slipped the device back into its 
box in the kitchen and stood watching Jick 
from the door. 

For a few minutes nothing happened. 
Then Jick’s hands froze into immobility 
above his work. His eyes grew blank, his 
face took on an expression of glassy, par- 
alyzed, Oriental calm. The fly that had got 
in through the lethax buzzed around his head 
and settled on his left eyelid, but he made no 
move to ward it off. He seemed to have stop- 
ped breathing. He looked like a soul which 
has attained Nirvana, only dopier. 

Oona was appalled. 

“Oh, Jick, honey!” she cried, “What’s the 
matter? Jick, what is it now? Honey, speak 
to me!” 

He did not answer her. His jaw had drop- 
ped down, the fly moved from his eyelid to 
his lower lip, and began crawling around out- 
side his mouth. Oona rushed up to him and 
shook him, and his body moved to the action 
as if it were one solid piece. Her hand 
pressed to her forehead, Oona regarded him 
feverishly for an instant. 

The seizure, or whatever it was — the 
manufacturers of the Tranquilate would 
probably have called it a complete relax- 
ation of hypertension— lasted for about five 
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minutes, during which Oona, distracted, did 
everything she could to bring Jick out of it 
short of throwing the chronnox in the kitch- 
en at his head. Then it was over as sudden- 
ly as it had begun, and he was making soma 
racks again, his hands a shapeless blur from 
speed. He gave no sign of having experienced 
anything unsual. 

From then on until dark Oona timed him. 
The periods of activity lasted, she found, 
exactly twenty-five minutes. The spells of 
paralysis were slightly variable in their 
duration, but the average was four and three- 
quarter minutes. He was as regular as a 
geyser. The Tranquilate, it seemed, had not 
neutralized the Vitalizer, but had merely 
overlaid its effects with its own. 

Oona didn’t know what to do. She pulled 
a seatette out of the kitchen wall and 
perched on it, trying to think, and listen- 
ing to the growing rumble of thunder in the 
east. Her chin was quivering, and her eyes 
were wet with tears which kept slopping 
over and running down her cheeks. 

W HAT had she done? Busted the 
nicest husband a girl ever had, that’s 
what, and all because she objected to his sit- 
ting around and getting a good rest. She 
could kill that stereo dealer! If Jick ever 
got over it, he could sit around till barnacles 
grew on him, and she wouldn’t say a single 
word. 

Would he get over it? Would he? The 
dealer had said it was permanent. She could 
take Jick to a doctor, of course, but it hard- 
ly seemed like a case for the medical pro- 
fession. There was nothing wrong with Jick’s 
body, anyway. He didn’t need a doctor; he 
needed something more like an electrician or 
a mechanic. Oh, she would give anything in 
the world to have him sitting in the corner 
once more, scanning the stereo and chewing 
geela nuts. 

The thunderstorm was getting nearer. The 
interval between flash and rumble grew less 
and less, and the jagged streaks in the sky 
seemed awfully close. Oona wasn’t exactly 
afraid of lightning, but it made her uneasy. 
Even though Jick in his present state was 
about as much comfort as a turret lathe, she 
went into the living room to be near him. 

By now it was quite dark. Oona would 
have liked to turn on the flurors, but she 
felt nervous about pressing the stud with all 
that electricity flying around outside. Every 
time one of the long vivid flashes ripped the 


sky apart, she could see Jick in his corner, 
working away. 

She pulled up a hummock of electrifluffed 
nyloflock and sat down on it, her head press- 
ing against her husband’s thigh. He had gone 
into the dopey part of his cycle now; his 
furious activity had been replaced by im- 
mobility, and she couldn’t even feel him 
breathe. 

Suddenly he began working again. What? 
Why, it hadn’t been nearly four minutes yet, 
not nearly. He stopped abruptly, started 
working again, stopped, started, stopped. 
Oona looked up at him in the cold white ra- 
diance of the almost continual lightning 
flashes, her eyes wide with apprehension and 
surprise. 

Abruptly he got up from his seat and 
walked into the center of the room. Oona, 
feeling that she couldn’t stand much more, 
saw that pale blue fire, like soma burning, 
was playing over his body and dripping 
down in long gushes from his head and 
arms. 

Jick began to dance. As lightning flash 
followed flash, he leaped from one ungainly 
posture into another,' as .stiffly as a galvanized 
frog, in an uncanny, horrifying version of 
the highland fling. Oona screamed, but the 
sound was lost in the vast artillery of the 
thunder overhead. The blue fire dripping 
weirdly from his outstretched arms, Jick 
continued to cavort and dance. 

There came one last tremendous thunder- 
bolt, so bright it seemed to sear the eyeballs, 
so loud the house shook under it, and then 
the rain started to beat down upon the roof. 

Jick stood still. The horrid blue fire be- 
gan to die away from his body and limbs. 
Oona, strained her eyes toward him in the 
gloom, fearing what would happen next. 

For a long moment there was no noise ex- 
cept the steady drumming of the rain upon 
the roof. Then Jick cleared his throat. 

“Say, listen, honey,” he said in his normal 
voice. “What’s the idea staying here in the 
dark? Whyn’t you turn the flurors on?” 

Oona went up to him, her knees feeling all 
wobbly and soft. He sounded — he sounded . . . 
Oh, could it be that the storm had cured 
him? She laid her hand timidly on his 
shoulder and then, yielding to emotion, 
threw her arms around his neck. 

“Why, what’s the matter, sweetheart?” 
Jick said. He was holding her in a sweet, 
cdose embrace. “What’s the matter with my 
(Concluded on page 93) 
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FOREWORD 

M y part in repelling the attempted 
Martian invasion of Earth in the 
years 2675-77 was a limited one. 
As for my skill in telling of it, I again 
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recognize my limitations. Many learned and 
authoritative writers have said their say 
about our first and only interplanetary war. I, 
who am no writer at all, add to their works 
only because of a request from men in high 
places, who argue that my story is a unique 
chapter in that conflict’s history. 

Like wars of earlier times, the Martian- 
Terrestrial hostilities had a deep foundation 
in mistunderstanding. Several hundred years 
previously radio communication was first 
established between the worlds and, shortly 
afterward, intrepid Martian scientists reached 
Earth in a pioneer space-ship. They were 
welcomed with both hospitality and suspi- 
cion. 

Much was said to their faces of broth®:- 



hood and good will across the emptiness of 
space; much more behind their backs of 
preparation against possibly dangerous visi- 
tors from the only other inhabited planet in 
the solar system. In succeeding years, when- 
ever the orbits of the two worlds brought 
them into comparative proximity, a flourish- 
ing exchange of trade goods and tourists 
sprang up, and potential enmity as well. 

The first strain in interplanetary relation 
came when representatives of the World 
League rejected the request of tire ruler of 
Mars for permission to establish colonies on 
Earth. When the Martian executive pro- 
test^ that his planet, with desrats where 
oceans once sto^, was dying, he was told 


that Earth was rapidly approaching a similar 
condition and it could not engage to feed 
mouths from across space. 

This afld other differences did not help to 
maintain good feeling. Ihen one day a party 
of Martian tourists, riding in a sight-seeing 
car at St. Louis, seat of &e World Leagued 
government, was surrounded by a crowd o( 
roistering students. One wealthy Martkoi 
ordered his retainers to clear a way for the 
car. 

A fight ensued, in which the Martians were 
severely beaten with sticks and cudgels. 
rRiree of them died, including a man high in 
(^Sce on his own planet. Others sustained 
bad injuries. 
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The ruler of Mars sent a brusque demand 
by radio, calling the incident a proof of 
Earth’s enmity. He asked redress for the 
families of the dead Martians, as well as the 
surrender of the Terrestrial rioters, then 
held in jail at St. Louis. 

In the meantime, he proposed to seize and 
hold as hostages all Terrestrials then upon 
his planet. In this way it was expected 
retaliation might be made and the deter- 
mination of Mars to see this thing through 
be shown. 

After a brief consultation, the World 
League’s representatives empowered their 
president, Silas Parrish, to send an even 
more blunt reply. In substance it refused 
the demands of the Martian ruler and also 
accused him of seeking an excuse for war 
with Earth. As for the Terrestrials he held, 
the Woiid League sent its police to arrest 
all Martians on Earth as a retaliation. 

This was followed by agreement to release 
hostages on both planets, and the return of 
the captives to Aeir own planet I was 
among those deported from Mars, and with 
my experiaiees at that time I begin this 
account, endeavoring to make it both ac- 
curate and readable. 

JACK STILLWELL 


CHAPTER I 
Farewell 


ALL the Terrestrials tq) on Mars at 
the beginning of hostilities, few, if any 
regretted more than I the order to return to 
Earth. Five years before, at the age of 
twenty, I had come to Mars as the youngest 
member of the Terrestrial Legation. My ties 
at home had been light, for I was an orphan, 
and I had gladly come to this strange planet 
to lay the foundations for a career and a 
fortune, 

I had not suffered on Mars. In the years 
when one progresses from youth into man- 
hood he gets much out of life in the” way of 
pleasures, knowledge and friends. The lat- 
ter, to me, were Martians of my own age. I 
found them understanding, responsive, 
square. We talked togther of the good times 
to come when, grown to the leadership of our 
worlds, we would make for yet a stronger 
and closer alliance. And I had met Yann. 

Yann to me was more sweet, more lovely 
and more loveable than any woman of my 
own planet — ^Yaim, dark-faced, alert, wiiii 
the flashing Martian black eyes and quick 
understanding. When her hand first touched 
mine in greeting I felt its pressure upon my 
heart. And would this war lose her to me? 

On my last night in Ekadome, the City of 


Martian Rulers, I left the company of my 
fellow Terrestrials as they sat in groups at 
the rocket port and glumly discussed the 
impeding conflict. We were hemmed about 
with guards, but the commanding officer of 
the port was my old friend. To him I made 
my plea, and he readily accepted my parole 
and sent me, with a servant, to find a closed 
Martian electro-car. 

“Back an hour before dawn,” he warned 
me in the quick staccato Martian tongue. 
“When the sun rises, your ship clears.” 

The car whirled me through subterranean 
corridors to my destination. I stepped from 
it at last, and found a lift. The operator 
thought nothing of me, for, with my Martian 
clothes and haircut, and the deep tan of three 
summers in the Martian resort, Pulambar, I 
had little of the Terrestrial in my appear- 
ance. 

He complied with my request to be taken 
to the upper levels, although, had he known 
my origin, he would have raised a shout 
that would have brought citizens of Ekadome 
to mob me. I reached the open air but five 
steps from a dear gateway I had come to 
know well. 

Inside was Yann’s garden, roofed over with 
a transparent, vitreous veil to shut out the 
cold night air. Blossoms as large as table- 
tops and of wildly gorgeous colors lined the 
path on either hand. Beyond them I saw 
Yann, on a seat beneath a clump of plants 
like giant, many-tinted cattails. 

I swiftly reached her side. As she offered 
her hand I touched it with my lips for the 
first time. It quivered like a startled bird, 
but did not draw away. 

“Sit down, Chac,” she invited in her de- 
lightful Martian tongue — quick and vibrant. 

“I have come to say goodby.” 

“Goodbys should never be said,” volun- 
teered another voice. It was Yann’s brother, 
Nalo, who had been loimging in nearby Mar- 
tian shadows. He now came forward to press 
my palm between both of his, Martian fash- 
ion. “Whatever our foolish worlds may do, 
Chac, you and I are friends.” 

“Friends and brothers,” I replied. 

“WeU you may say that the worlds are 
foolish,” said Yann as we sat down with her, 
one on either hand. “Every great man in our 
council tells the reason why we went to war, 
and each reason is different from all the 
others.” 

“The real cause is that we two peoples, 
while similar in appearance, are different in 
language and customs,” said Nalo. “We find 
it too hard to speak each other’s language 
or wear each other’s clothes.” 

“Chac wears Martian costume and I don’t 
object to his accent,” said Yann. “It makes 
him charming.” 

She smiled to me as she spoke and for 
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such a smile I would gladly have died. I 
cannot tell you how oval was her face, how 
black her hair; how her figure was at once 
regal and delicate, how her every motion was 
grace quickened to life, how her glad spirit 
gave a light that illuminated my dark mood 
like a lamp. These things are sacred and 
have no place in a history of bloodshed. 

“War is a childish thing in any case,” went 
on Nalo. “Somewhere in the history of your 
world, Chac, a war was fought against or- 
ganized criminals. With that exception, I 
can tell you of no fighting that was ever good 
or wise.” 

“You are right,” I agreed, 

“However, I don’t think that there will be 
a long conflict. It is thirty days or more 
between worlds. During a space-ship’s flight 
of that duration, friendship might last, but 
not hate. We shall all gather and laugh at 
this thing before we are a great deal older.” 

“Nalo is right there, too,” smiled Yann. 
“The silly trouble will soon be settled. Then, 
Chac, you can come back to us.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I can come back to you.” 

inACK to them — to her! The words in her 
mouth seemed so true, and were so much 
what I wished! I looked at her in adoration. 
Nalo read my heart and his white teeth 
flashed in a grin. 

“There are guests inside,” he said. “I 
must beg to be forgiven if I go to help my 
father entertain them. Chac, here is my 
hand between yours. May we meet again 
soon!” 

He strode away, as true a gentleman as 
ever breathed the air of any planet. A door 
closed behind him. I turned to Yann. 

"He knew I wanted to be alone with you,” 
I said. 

“With me? Delightful!” 

The tears fought to break from my eyes, 
for I was very young, very miserable, and 
very much in love. 

“Yann, dearest — ” I choked. “How shall 
I say that I must leave?” 

She put out her hand as if she knew how 
eager I was for her touch. As I clasped 
it in mine and bowed above it, the finger of 
her other hand rested lightly on my hair. So 
we stood silently for a second then our arms 
went around each other and for a blessedly 
aching space we kissed. Her eyes flickered 
shut in ecstasy, then opened and looked into 
mine. 

“Sit down, Chac,” she said. 

I did so. She dropped onto the seat beside 
me, fondling my hand. 

“We love each other,” she said, “and now 
we must be worlds apart. But, my dear, let 
us be brave for each other’s sake.” 

I nodded silently. 
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“You are returning to your earth. As a 
young man, you will be ordered to do your 
part in fighting my people.” 

“Never! Never!” I cried passionately. "I 
will go to prison before I make war on you 
and yours.” 

“No, Chac,” she said. “That is not the way 
to think. You are a Terrestrial, beloved 
and you must be true to your birthright. 
Do your duty as it is requir^ of you. Work 
or fight, as you are bidden. Whatever you 
do, do it well and honestly. And, oh, Chac, 
try to avoid danger. Live through whatever 
befalls you, and come back when the war is 
over!” 

I kissed her trembling mouth again and, 
holding her close, vowed that I would return 
to claim her if I lived. At last, when time 
came for me to return to the rocketport, I 
carried my head high and stifled the pain 
within me, for I gloried in the new-found 
love that Yann bore me. 

We deported Terrestrials left Mars on the 
morning of January 2, 2675. On February 
8 — in those days the interplanetary passage 
took a month or longer — our ships slid into 
the atmosphere of Earth and settled onto the 
landing stages of the New Orleans rocket- 
port. We emerged from the hatchways to be 
surrounded by port attendants and officers, 
eager to talk to us about Mars as we had last 
seen it. Was the Martian morale good? Was 
the preparation for warfare far advanced? 
Had we suffered indignities? And a thousand 
other queries. 

In turn they gave us the latest news. Al- 
though our ships had been unmolested by the 
enemy (for such I knew I must thenceforth 
consider the Martians), several skirmishes 
had flared up between opposing patrols in 
space. One young officer, a red-faced lieu- 
tenant who was very vain of his expensive 
new uniform, had told me that only two 
days before he had helped beat back a com- 
bat group from Mars which had ventured to 
within a half million miles of Earth. 

“They’re going to be harder to whip than 
the news dispatches say,” he told me. “How- 
ever, we did plenty with our new ray-guns. 
If you’ve been away for five years, you 
can’t have heard much about the disintegra- 
tor ray. Want to have a look?” 

He took me to a long, rakish warcraft 
that rested on a stage nearby and in the 
gun room pointed out a complex system of 
levers and coils. 

“Here is the target finder,” he said. “Tele- 
vision, of course. With it you can locate and 
aim at a range of a thousand miles or more, 
though the ray itself won’t be effective so 
far away. On the space-dreadnoughts there 
are long-range poppers that can do the busi- 
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ness at many times that distance.” 

He fiddled with the mechanism. “Once you 
spot the target, you put the ‘finger’ on it — 
the ray, that is, jiist like turning a search- 
light on some object — and press this lever. 
Whatever is at the other end will disin- 
tegrate on the moment. It’s all more com- 
plicated than I can explain, full of atomic 
explosion formulas and the like.” 

“Did you get many Martians in the fight?” 
I asked. 

“We washed out a dozen or so. I finished 
two myself, with this very ray-gun. So.” 
He turned on the power. 'Hie finder showed 
us a distorted view of tall buildings. 

“That’s right here in town. Suppose we 
were attacking Shreveport.” He spun a dial 
rapidly. A new skyline rose into view. “Now, 
if the ray was working, and "I cared to, I 
could knock off that tallest building ’way up 
the Mississippi, as easily as I did ffiose red 
and white Martian ships day before yester- 
day. Snip! Like that!” 

“Red and white Martian ships?” I re- 
peated. “That would be the Young Defenders. 
They’re a junior sky corps, Martians about 
our age or a bit under. I know some of the 
officers. They’re very decent fellows.” 

HE lieutenant looked at me queerly. 
“That’s a bad way to talk, now that 
we’re at war,” he said. “Martians are more 
appealing as targets than as house guests, 
just now.” 

“Rot!” said I, nettled. “You’d be glad to 
know such chaps at any other time. Can’t we 
be sane about tiiis scrap?” 

He studied me with narrowed eyes as we 
left the ship. 

“I’m not at all sure,” he said in parting, 
“that I should have told you so much about 
the ray-gun.” 

He was too clumsy in his suggestion that 
I was a Martian sympathizer. Had he been 
less so, my temper might have gcme. As it 
was, I laughed and walked away, but the 
discourse left a bad taste in my mouth which 
lasted all the way to St. Louis. There I went 
at once to the office of James Stillwell, staff 
member with the Intelligence Department 
of the Terrestrial Army. This man, my uncle 
and only living relative, was also my closest 
friend on Earth. 

His duties were many, but he turned from 
them in a second to give me a warm wel- 
come. 

“You are home safe and happy!” he cried, 
forcing me into a seat. 

“Not so happy, uncle,” I told him. 

“That girl on Mars, eh?” I held few 
secrets from him. “Well, Jack, I hope that 
you won’t distress yourself too much about 
her. This is war, my boy, and there will be 
enough blood spilled to wet ffie way clear to 


Mars and back again before you will be able 
to see her. Are you going into the s&eviceV' 
“That’s why I’m here.” 

“Good hoy! And what branch do you want 
to enter?” 

“I havMi’t made any choice.” 

‘“nien you need go no further than the 
Intellig^oee. You’re young, smart, and just 
back from a long stay on Mars. Men like you 
are invaluaUe. W'e’ll have you in a uniform 
this very day. What is your reserve rating? 
Captain, I tifcdnk? Ri^t? Well, come along.” 

I did so, glad for his wholesome cordiality. 
Yet my determination to do my utmost was 
fostered, not by anything that he said, but 
by the words of Yann, who had urged me to 
work or fight my best, even agsdnst her 
people. 


CHAPTER n 
Raiders from Space 


■^M^E OF Earth b^an the war in excellent 
-spirits. We were mightier in numbers, 
richer in all resources, save metals, than 
the Martians. They had the better of us in 
volume of fighting materials — i^ace-ships, 
ammunition, the thousand things that armed 
forces must have — ^but we did not expect 
them to be ready for a decisive attack upon 
us for quite awhile. 

In the meantime ihe planets were swinging 
apart and two years and more would pass 
before they drew close again — ample time 
for us to gather and equip forces for our 
defense. 

The new disintegrator ray-gun, the same 
weapon that was explained to me on the day 
that I returned from Mars, was one of our 
chief hopes. It was rightly believed to be 
far superior to the roving bomb, which was 
directed and exploded by radio controls and 
which, as a deadly weapon jn aerial warfare, 
had cfften been used in the past by both 
Terrestrial and Martian nations. The ray- 
guns were being manufactured in quantity 
even as I came back, while thousands of 
young volunteers were learning their use 
and mechanism. 

That the Martian agents would attempt to 
carry news and working plans of this device 
to their people was, perhaps, the chief fear 
of our High Command in those days. The 
Intelligence Department and its attendant 
throngs of operatives kept constant watch 
upon factories, broadcasting stations and 
other points. 

Every message put on the wires or the air 
was rigidly censored. As an Intelligence 
officer, therefore, I found plenty to do to 
keep from brooding on what 1 had left behind 
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me on Mars. 

On April first, 2675, war came in earnest, 
as dreadful as it was unexpected. 

So suddenly were the raiders upon us that 
we knew it not. They struck Earth effective- 
ly in three places. Steel mills in Labrador, 
built to accommodate the large quantities of 
ore mined in the Republic of Greenland, 
were blown to bits in the night by roving 
bombs, while the attackers fled without being 
seen. 

In the same hour, at Flagstaff, Arizona, 
the observatory and the interplanetary 
broadcasting station located there were de- 
molished by a flight of Martian space-ships 
which were sighted but escaped unharm^. 
As noon of April first approached and sunset 
came to the other side of Earth, barracks at 
Algiers were smitten and two thousand new- 
ly-recruited soldiers killed like so many 
ants. 

Vengeful swarms of Terrestrial ships sped 
into space, searching here and there, but to 
no avail. The Martians, their errand done, 
showed the cleanest heels in history, while 
the pursuers were forced to return for want 
of a trail in the trackless sky. 

But return did not bring rest. Two nights 
later the Martians were back again. They 
neatly knocked a row of meteorological lab- 
oratories from the tops of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as boys knock birds from a branch 
with stones. 

Factories and warehouses at Rio di Ja- 
neiro were smashed to rubbish. At Nash- 
ville the raiders swooped down, but found a 
hot reception. Ray-gun defenses disposed of 
five and sent the others away, their errand 
of destruction brought to ngthing. 

In the morning this last incident was 
being celebrated as a victory by short- 
sighted folks, but those with whom the com- 
bat rested were really worried, the Intel- 
ligence Department most of all. 

It chanced that I was in the office of my 
uncle when two of his fellow staff-members, 
Clyde Atrim and Gundell Goldansky, burst 
in. I rose, saluted, and started to go, but 
Atrim waved me to a seat. 

"You may as well hear us. Captain Still- 
well,” he said. “It’s a pity that all the de- 
partment isn’t here.” 

Ah E seated himself across the desk from 
my uncle. 

“Because we put the finger on those five 
feeble Martians at Nashville Earth must 
consider the war half won!” he exploded. “It 
was no credit to us that they were washed 
out. They foolishly exposed themselves and, 
had they escaped, they would have be«i sure 
to draw reprimands!” 

"The sad thing is,” continued his com- 
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panion, “that they’ll be back again, tonight 
or tomorrow night or the next, at some point. 
Every raid cripples us worse. ’They’re wreck- 
ing our factories, killing our fighting men 
right and left. We’ll have to put a stop to 
them, or Earth will be whipped inside of 
three months.” 

‘Tt stands to reason,” argued Atrim, “that 
there aren’t a great many of them, or they 
wouldn’t hit and run. Ihey’d stay and make 
a battle of it with our patrols. I’m willing 
to wager that the raiding parties are the 
same in each case, a small group of fast 
space-ships. They can dash out from hiding, 
strike at a previously designated spot and 
dash back again.” 

"Where is their base then?” asked Gold- 
ansky. “They certainly aren’t flying to and 
fro from Mars every night.” 

“Hardly,” said my uncle. “The inter- 
planetary passage must be more' than a hun- 
dred and twenty million miles just now. 
That would take a tremendous ship, and the 
journey would last three months or more.” 

“Then they must be on Ekrth somewhere,” 
said Goldansky. 

But, though thousands of air-scouts pa- 
trolled the entire surface of the globe next 
day and investigations were ordered in every 
community of every nation, nothing was 
learned. But, on the second night following 
the conference in my uncle’s office, the 
raiders struck once more, bombing govern- 
ment granaries in Siberia. 

Early next morning, as my uncle and I 
ruefully discussed the radio reports of the 
attack, Goldansky and Atrim, the latter car- 
rying a suitcase, again burst into the office. 

“We’ve spotted them!” cried Goldansky 
excitedly. 

“Who?” asked my uncle.” 

“Why, the Martians!” said Atrim. “Look 
here!” 

He opened the suitcase and dragged out 
a rumpled mass of metal-braced fabric, 
shaped roughly like a coverall garment. 

“They shot down one of the space-ships in 
Siberia last night,” he explain^. “Luckily, 
it wasn’t all disintegrated. Its equipment, 
which officers thought worthy of examina- 
ticoi, was rushed here this morning. This was 
part of it.” 

My uncle considered the thing carefully, 
then raised questioning eyes. 

“But it’s only a space-suit, a standard 
piece of equipment in the lockers of any 
interplanetary ship.” 

“Only a space-suit, eh?” snapped Goldan- 
sky, almost belligerent in his earnestness. 
“Look at the thing’s shoes!” 

He pointed to Aem. 

"They’re w<an and scratched, even if their 
scdee are thicker and stronger than ordinary. 
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Nbjir, these suits are designed to allow r^air 
work on the outside of ships while in 
Isn’t that right?” 

‘"Hiat’s ri^t,” said my unde. 

“But this one has done far more than that. 
Its owner walked on soil and rocks!” 

Again we examined the shoes and saw that 
what Goldansky said was true. 

“And then?” prompted my uncle. 

“The rest is obvious. Why wear the thing 
while walking on the ground? The answer is 
that there is no atmosphere above the ground. 
And where is there such a place?” 

TR/jf Y UNClil gave a shout as understand- 
ing burst upon him. 

“Why, they’re on the moon!” 

And I saw how possible it was. In those 
days we paid little or no attention to Earth’s 
dead child, hanging in the near heavens 
witihput air or water. Adventurers, scien- 
tists and cranks had made some small ex- 
idorations but there it Mided. 

One of the few true benefits of the war 
was that we came to learn what great min- 
eral treasures our satellite held. Today 
citizens, mines and factories again bring life 
to its dead face. 

But the Martians, I knew, had not so rich 
and pleasant a world as ours. Long ago, 
pressed for expansion room, they had 
reached and settled their own two tiny 
ntoons, breathing artificial air in cities that 
were covered with mighty domes. 

What more natural than that they should 
see the possibility of similar use of our 
moon? The few hundred thousand miles to 
the earth could be traversed readily and 
quickly by fleets of small raiders, which 
could rain down destruction and escape to 
hiding again. 

“Let’s urge a punitive expedition at once,” 
said my uncle. 

“Not so fast,” said Atrim. “We’ll have to 
find their base first. Probably it is a small 
one, and the moon is large. The ordy thing 
of which we C2m be reasonably sure just now 
is that they are on the far side. The side to- 
ward us — always the same side, of course — 
would be too easily examined by telescope 
for their comfort.” 

“Better say nothing about this matter just 
now,” said my uncle. “The Martian spies — 
and the city is full of them — mustn’t guess 
that we know. Jack, do you mind leaving 
us while we discuss this affair? What you 
have heard is, I know, safe with you.” 

I rose, but Goldansky held up his hand. 

“Let the captain stay. I think, in fact, that 
he should know everything we say.” 

“Why so?” asked Atrim. 

“Because my suggestion is to send a single 
scout to find the headquarters of the Mar- 
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tians. He can be swift and unobtrusive. 
They vmuki be aware of a large force, but 
one man could find them and come away 
unse«i — the mcwe because they wouldn’t be 
looking for him.” 

“I agree with you,” said my unde. 

“I agree also, and see your point in keep- 
ing Stillwell’s nephew here,” added Atrim. 
“What man could be a better scout than he, 
with lus knowledge of Martian affairs?” 

“Do you mean for me to be a spy, sir?” 
I asked Goldansky. 

“Not exactly. Just to find out all you can 
about the place, if it exists at all.” 

“It would be a glorious adventure,” said 
Atrim. 

“And a dangerous one,” supplemented 
Goldansky. 

“I hope that you dcm’t think my n^hew 
will balk at danger,” put in my uncle. 

“Not in die least, but he should understand 
all the risks of the enterprise.” 

“Fd gladly go, sir,” I said. “I’m flattered 
that you think me worthy.” 

“Good man!” said Atrim, offering his hand. 

Hie greater part of the morning was spent 
in preparing for my dash. The moon, as 
Earth saw it, was new and therefore would 
be nearly full as observed from the far side. 
I studi^ exhaustively lunar maps and 
photographs and made copious notes. The 
space- ship which was selected for my use 
was a one-man observation craft. 

It was long, narrow and sharp-bowed, 
almost needle-like in proportions, vrith bare- 
ly enough cabin-room to accommodate one 
man, lying at full-length. Although it had 
no armament of any kind, its television and 
radio equipment was of the highest order 
and it was designed to achieve and hold 
tremendous speed. 

Before entering I donned a space-suit, all 
save the airtight metal helmet, which I placed 
in the cabin locker. This suit was erf Mar- 
tian make, which, as it later turned out, was 
a jaece of good fortune. In its pockets I put 
an autmnatic pistol, loaded with fifty shells. 
At a few minutes before noon I was ready to 
depart 

“Goodby, captain!” said Goldansky, wring- 
ing my gloved hand. 

“Take care of yourself!” this from Atrim. 

“God bless you, my boy,” was my uncle’s 
farewell. 

H" STEPPED into the padded interior which, 
as the ship was raised on its stern like 
an obelisk, held me upright. The panel 
closed, shutting out the three friendty faces. 
Before my eyes was the television apparatus, 
already set upon the disc of the moon. 

I touched the starter and, as my ship rose 
lightly from its mocurings, shifted my ^gers 
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to the accelerator. Away I whipped, up, up 
into the blue, until I was past Earth’s atmo- 
spheric envelope. Once in space, I increased 
to full speed and turned my eyes to where, 
on the screen, the moon bulked larger and 
larger with the passing minutes. 

My craft seemed to hang motionless upon 
nothing. A glance out of the ports showed 
the starry black of space. Below my feet was 
the silvery full disc of Earth. Only the fig- 
ures on my speed dials showed the breath- 
taking clip at which I was traveling; only 
the ticking of instruments and the rustle of 
my own movements broke the utter silence 
of my flight. 

Some three hours after my journey began, 
with the face of the moon nearly filling my 
forward port, I cut down my speed. At a 
reduced pace I swung around the satellite’s 
' brightest edge. Its lightest portion changed 
from the shape of a sickle to that of a cres- 
cent, that grew and grew until, drawing close 
to it, I found myself sliding along a few miles 
above a bleak, mountainous region. 

The topmost p»eaks, I knew, were far higher 
than any on Earth. Swiftly crossing them, I 
next skimmed along above a plain, hundreds 
of miles in extent. In one or two places 
there seemed to be straight furrows or 
ditches, full of shadows, that bore some re- 
semblance to the smaller canals of Mars. My 
thoughts, going back to the waterways of 
that far planet, conjured up a vision of their 
own volition. 

Once more I seemed to see Yann’s lovely 
face, clouded around with dark hair, while 
she bade me to do my part in the war. 
Could she have foreseen my present task, 
would she still have counseled me so? I 
sighed, all alone in my hurrying shell. Then, 
slowing down until I floated almost motion- 
less, I pondered the problem of my search. 

I had to cover as much as possible of the 
mcKMi’s surface, and that within a very short 
time. The best plan, as I saw it, was to head 
for the center of the lighted area, mount to 
a position some fifty miles above ground, 
and there begin a spiral journey, watching 
the landscape through television. 

Of course, there was the chance that the 
Martian force, wherever it was, might dis- 
cover me first; but, since they were many 
and large and I was one and small, that 
chance was a slim one. And, even if they 
swarmed out after me, that by itself would 
show me where they were. Such knowledge 
once mine, I would trust to my craft’s heels 
to give me a chance to make use of it. 

Soon, therefore, I was travelling in an 
ever-increasing circle over the silent 
■stretches. What api>earance the Martian 
raiders’ base would take I did not know, but 
I was sure that any movement or incon- 
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grulty would be triply noticeable in the 
ghosdy stillness below. 

I flew over plains, over mighty mountain 
ranges and quiet valleys. The landscapes 
were as uncanny as those that arise in 
dreams. Often some strange sight impelled 
me to drop down for closer inspection, but 
never did I find traces of men or their works. 

Hours passed. My chronometer, set in St 
Louis, registered close to six o’clock. An- 
other night would soon ride down upon my 
home — a night which might again bring the 
raiders — and I had not found their den as 
yet! 

But just at that moment the television 
screen showed me something that brought my 
hands, all trembling, to correct the focus and 
clarify the image. 

It showed me the interior of a crater, one 
of those that so plentifully pit the lunar sur- 
face. In it lay a dull-gleaming object of 
metal, cigar-shaped and evidently of great 
size. It was a Martian space-ship! 

I glanced at my instruments, quickly cal- 
culated the crater’s position, and fairly 
hurtled toward it. Unless a close lookout 
was being kept, aided by instruments for 
artificial vision, my little craft would appear 
only as a momentary flash of light. I there- 
fore shot fearlessly to the very slope of the 
crater and then, after hovering for a moment, 
found a deep fissure into which I could lower 
my ship. 

The shadows of the moon are as deep and 
black as pools of ink, for, with no atmosphere 
to diffuse the sun’s rays, there is no refracted 
li^t. Therefore, when I had fastened on my 
helmet, emerged and moimted to the lip of 
the crack, I could not distinguish my vessel 
a few feet beneath me. 

TTHE heat was terrific, even in my insulated 
-*■ space-suit Yet I scrambled easily to the 
crater’s edge, my Earth-trained muscles 
readily adjusting themselves to the reduced 
force of lunar gravity. Cautiously hiding be- 
hind a projecting rock, I peeped into the great 
d^ression below. 

Thunder! What a space-ship! 

The television had given me no definite 
idea as to the true size of the Martian craft. 
Now, looking directly down upon it, I was 
stunned by its vastness. It was fully a mile in 
length, and its greatest width, at the center, 
was perhaps 3M yards or slightly less. It 
tapered to a blimt point at either end. 

In its interior must have been room for 
the laying out of a city, for the housing of 
raiments. Here and there on its upper sur- 
face bulged turrets and ports for observa- 
tion, for weapons, for instruments. Along its 
sides were lines of air-locks for the passa'^e 
of men — a few of them were moving around 
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near the ship, specklike by comparison — or 
for smaller vessels. 

In what secrecy had the monster been 
conceived and built? At what cost and labm: 
was it operated? And how to conquer and 
destroy it? 

With a growing chill of despair, I realized 
that no combat organization now in service 
with the World League could hope to van- 
quish so mighty a war vessel. Even a glance 
showed that, for offense and defense, it was 
equipped to a magnitude hitherto undreamed 
of. 

It could spot a Terrestrial fleet and wipe it 
out at long range. Even our disintegrater 
rays would make small impress on its mas- 
sive shell. My scouting expedition had 
availed little, after all. The thing was in- 
vulnerable! 

Then a new thought came. Invulnerable, 
yes, as regarded assault from the outside. 
But might not a man find his way into it, 
and from there do much? I wore a Martian 
space-suit and was familiar with Martian 
manners. It was worth trying. 

Boldly I stepped out from behind my rocks 
and began to descend the inner precipice. 


CHAPTER III 
Within ike Ship 


W REACHED the floor of the crater short- 
ly and made my way toward the big ship 
where it towered aloft nearly a thousand 
feet. My path took me past groups of Mar- 
tians in space-suits similar to mine, working 
in caves and pits. 

TTiey were digging up various minerals and 
putting them in bags and containers, while 
other groups carried these toward the ship. 
My presence seemed to create no interest, 
and so I joined one silent detail of carriers 
headed for an air-lock. 

The leader rapped out a signal- on the 
lock panel, which swung open and admitted 
us. We passed through the lock chamber and 
I found myself in a busy corridor which, as 
I walked down it, gave in turn onto a larger 
one. The walls and the ceiling were of dull 
metal plating while the floors were covered 
with some material that eased the feet and 
deadened sound. 

Throngs of Martians, uniformed or in 
space-suits, moved hither and thither in or- 
dered haste. Now and then a small vehicle 
with three or four wheels moved down the 
center of the passageway. 

On either hand, I saw, the metal partitions 
were pierced with panels, and some of fliese 
were open to disclose offices, machine-shops, 


eating-rooms or apartments, just as on a city 
street. 

Already the carrying party to which I had 
attached myself had disappeared. Unship- 
ping my hehnet and slinging it to my belt, I 
looked around. At first glance I would still 
pass for a Martian and no man paid me any 
attention, but on the other hand I felt as 
though I were wandering aimlessly. I had 
gained the inside of the ship; how was I to 
take advantage of my position? 

With an effort at a casual manner I hailed 
a passer-by and asked him where to find the 
office of the commander. 

He stopped and looked at me queerly. He 
was a black-browed fellow in the uniform 
of a sub-bomber. 

“What commander do you mean?” he 
asked. 

“Who but the commander of this craft, 
friend?” I returned. 

“And do you not know? Answer me 
that!” 

“Why answer to such as you?” I said, af- 
fecting haughtiness and turning away from 
his disquieting questions. But he shouted to 
other Martians, who hurried up. In a mo- 
ment I found myself surrounded. 

“What’s this?” sternly demanded an officer 
in the uniform of a flight commander, who 
had been attracted by the ripple of excite- 
ment. 

“He asks strange questions, sir,” said the 
sub-bomber respectfully, “and he doesn’t 
answer the ones I ask. I don’t know him or 
his rank. If I spoke sharply to him, it was 
because I thought I should.” 

“You have done well,” answered the of- 
ficer, observing me narrowly. “By the cut of 
his hair this man is a Terrestrial.” 

“By birth only,” I offered quickly. “I have 
never espoused the cause of Earth. I’m a 
deserter these six hours.” 

“Deserter? Here?” 

“I stole a space-ship.” 

“And why did you come to this place?” 

“To join you.” 

“You knew that we were posted here?" he 
queried ^larply. “Not even our families on 
Mars know fhat — only a few officers in high 
places. Where did you get your knowledge?” 

“I came on a wild guess.” 

“That is a spy’s tale,” he said scornfully. 
“If you were a real deserter, you’d have 
given yourself up a prisoner outside and 
wouldn’t have sneaked into our corridors.” 

It was plain to see that my case was a sorry 
one and I racked my brain for more plausible 
lies to tell him. He sneered as he saw ray 
confusion. 

“Such zeal for a new cause is touching. 
The only trouble is that the whole story is 
too far out of focus. We aren’t romanticists 
here, my Terrestrial friend. If you can’t be 
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more convincing you’ll be dead before an- 
olJier day has passed.” 

He turned to the others. 

“Make him fast. He’s going to prison.” 

The black-browed bomber seized Mie of 
my arms and another Martian stepped up to 
help. For a moment I contemplated fierce 
resistance, but I knew how useless that would 
be. Already others were gathering around, 
and nearly all of them were armed. I re- 
signed myself to this reversal of fortune, just 
as another officer, wearing the insignia of a 
staff member, pushed through to us. 

The flight commander saluted, Martian 
fashion, with a slight quick bow and both 
hands brought smartly to the forehead. 

“We’ve captured a spy, sir,” he said. 

His superior turned toward me and my 
heart began to race like a motor. 

It was Nalo! 

A delighted smile lit up the handsome face 
of my old friend as, with a shout of wel- 
come recognition, he sprang forward and 
threw his arms around me. 

“Chac! Chad” he cried. “I never thought 
to see you so soon! What are you doing 
here with us?” 

“As I tried to explain,” I stammered, “I 
deserted the Terrestrials and came here by 
chance.” 

“Of course! Of course! How fortunate that 
you should do so!” 

ME ADDRESSED the others. 

** “I’ll assume responsibility for this 
man,” he said, “and myself will turn him 
over to the commander’s office. I trust him, 
for he was long a resident of Mars and is not 
in sympathy with those who brought on the 
war. Is that sufficient for you?” 

“It is sufficient,” said the flight comman- 
der a little glumly, as he saluted and walked 
away with the others. 

“And what will happen when I go to the 
commander’s office?” I asked Nalo when we 
were alone.” 

He laughed loudly. 

“As if I would permit it? Heavens, Chac, 
are you not well out of this war? Forget it, 
with its foolishness and its horror. May all 
others learn to despise it as I do! No, you 
win be my guest here, no more. When the 
war is over — and it will be at the next oppo- 
sition of the planets — ^you will go back with 
me to Mars, won’t you? And there you will 
see Yann again!” 

To see Yann again! And her brother Nalo, 
who promised me that, was one of the 
raiders whose destruction I was sworn to 
accomplish! I choked in emotion and Nalo, 
prince that he was, thought I was sobbing 
with joy. 

“I’m very close to crying myself, Chac,” he 
said gently. “Come, my apartment is near 


this place.” 

We went up by a lift and thence to his 
quarters. There I doffed the space-suit and 
my Terrestrial garments, while he gave me a 
plain Martian uniform from his own ward- 
robe. 

“Lucky fellow!” he said as I pulled on the 
tunic. “No more war for you, ever!” 

His words made me feel unutterably guilty 
as I stealthily retrieved my automatic pistol 
from the pocket of my discarded space-suit 
and tucked it out of sight in the waistband 
of my new costume. 

He was delightedly ready to accept the 
story I told to explain how I had come to 
the moon. When I was fully dressed we 
walked out together, he chattering the while 
about this vast and wonderful mother-ship 
that was the raiders’ headquarters. 

It was manned, he said, by nearly 200,000 
picked men, and in its hangars were a thou- 
sand swift combat ships. Nearly a hundred 
levels were included between its top and its 
base. The lives of its tremendous crew were 
supported by chemically produced foods, 
water and air, all successfully made on Mars 
for centuries. 

“Such a vessel could conquer the world,” 
I said. 

“Not for a moment, Chac,” laughed Nalo. 
“Its very size makes that impossilale. Why, 
it couldn’t be operated inside Earth’s gravity 
puU — no, not if it was but half the size. The 
engines had all that they could to lift it away 
from Mars, where it encountered but one- 
third of Earth’s gravity. Here on the moon, 
where an Earthman weighs but a sixth of 
what he does at home it is slow and clumsy 
enough. No, it is only a movable fort, a sort 
of hive for the little raiders.” 

He sent for food and we ate together in 
private. Then he left to attend to some of 
his duties as a member of the mother-ship’s 
staff, leaving me to wander about freely. 

Nalo’s attitude made my task at once easy 
Emd hard. I was roving through the cor- 
ridors, a Martian in appearance, able to view 
all the secret workings of the craft; but all 
this I did with a heavy heart, for only Nalo’s 
friendly belief that I meant no harm had 
made it possible. 

I hardened my resolve. I had been en- 
trusted with a mission, and I must carry it 
through. My hand, and my hand alone, could 
halt the Martian raids on my native planet. 
Determined but downcast, I returned at last 
to Nalo’s quarters. He was waiting for me. 

“Back already?” he said. “I thought you 
would find enough to keep you interested 
for days.” 

“But I understand so little of what is going 
on, and I’m afraid to ask.” 

"I’ll explain to you. Staff meeting’s over. 
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They’re discussing the new raid on Earth.” 

“New raid?” I repeated. “Are tiiey raiding 
again tonight?” 

“You mean, of course, the night that is now 
(Ml Earth. The lunar night won’t be upon us 
for ever so long. No, they’ll wait twenty- 
four of your hours and then shove olf. It 
wouldn’t do to have the raids too close to- 
g©tli6r/^ 

“Where will they attack?” I asked. 

“Oh, Chicago and Omaha this time, to de- 
stroy factories for the building of space- 
ships. But why should you worry? The war 
is nothing to you, nor to me for tiie time be- 
ing. I’m more interested in making a night 
of it We have theaters, cafes, and there are 
three or four officers you’ll remember. 
Shan’t we have them in?” 

“Not just yet, Nalo,” I said, speaking slow- 
ly to control my voice, which was perilously 
near to breaking. “I’d much rather just visit 
all parts of the car.” 

“As you say. Where shall we go first?” 

“Is it possible to see the atmosphere 
plant?” 

“Absolutely. Come along.” 

His rank was sufficient passport to the sen- 
tinel who guarded the doorway to the small 
but complex laboratory. Inside, the work- 
ers showed us the machinery, the plans 
of the system, the control boarcis that hur- 
ried the air’s circulation or shut it off, and 
the levers that could, if necessary, be oper- 
ated to open big valves and exhale gases 
fr(Hn the structure. 

“These levers work tiiousands of vents,” 
said Nalo. “As you can imagine, they can be 
put into many combinations. Don’t touch 
them. You might evict the air from some 
apartment or corridor, and possibly it would 
cause trouble.” 

“But if all the master levers were thrown 
wide?” I asked. 

“’Then every gaseous substance in the 
whole car would be gone in about ten winks,” 
said the supervisor of the plant. 

“I see. If something went wrong, it might 
kill everyone.” 

“Not as bad as that. At the first hint of 
trouble with the apparatus, these automatic 
alarms would sound throughout the ship. 
There are space-suits in each apartment, 
and the men would quickly don them. Then 
they would be safe until all was running 
smoothly again.” 

We left, Nalo talking gaily, myself quiet 
and preoccupied. At last I knew how to do 
my duty. 

WT WAS late when we returned to my 
friend’s quarters. Nalo still wanted to in- 
vite our acquaintances in, but I b^ged him 
not to do so. I could not have stood it. 


At last we lay down on separate pallets 
and I kept quiet vmtil Nalo’s breathing be- 
came measured in sleep. Then I carrfully 
arose and donned my space-suit. The auto- 
matic I transferred again to the outside 
pocket. I searched until I located the exhal- 
ing valve which, according to the men at the 
atmosphere laboratories, was to be found in 
every apartment. This I carefully blocked 
with wadded cloth. Then I left, closing the 
panel tightly after me. 

The lights were dimmed in the corridors 
and few persons were afoot. I went un- 
challenged to a lift which took me to the level 
of the laboratoi’y. There I approached its 
doorway to find, as I had expected, a vigilant 
sentry on guard. 

Unhesitatingly I walked toward him until 
he presented his automatic rifle and called on 
me to halt 

“Let me in,” I said, the radio attachment 
in the helmet making my voice audible. “I 
have a message for the superintendent” 

“Have you a permit?” he asked warily. 

“Certainly,” I answered, taking from my 
pocket a folded paper. As he reached for it, 
I suddenly sprang upon him. With one hand 
I grasped his throat, shutting off his cry of 
surprise and with the other I twisted his 
weapon from his grasp and flung it up 
corridor. 

Then, clenching my fist inside the heavy, 
metal-jointed glove, I struck him a heavy 
blow on the jaw. He dropped without a 
sound. Leaping over him as he rolled sense- 
less at my feet, I pulled aside the panel of the 
laboratory, stepped in, and pulled it shut 
after me. 

Half a dozen men were working inside. I 
quickly approached the air-forming machin- 
ery. The first of the workers to look up 
seemed to catch the menace in my attitude 
for, with an exclamation, he made for the 
alarm apparatus. 

I snatched my automatic from my pocket 
and shot him dead in his tracks, hurrying 
forward as another dashed to take his place. 
We met in front of the instrument and, even 
as his hand was stretched out to press the 
button and warn all the thousan<is in the 
mother-ship, I brought the heavy barrel of 
my gun down on his head. 

He slumped to the floor while I grasped 
the board to which the alarm mechanism was 
bolted and, exerting all my strength, tore it 
from its fastenings. A spark of blue flickered 
and died as the electric connections parted. 
It was wrecked. 

Three of the others had drawn their guns. 
They now fired at me, all at once, but all 
three bullets, by some good fortune, missed 
me. 'The fourth man darted for the panel 
that led to the corridors. 
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1 aimed and pressed die triggra:’. No re- 
port! The blow that I had struck with my 
automatic had somehow jammed it. 

Desperately I hurled the gun. It crashed 
against the back of his head as he ran, and 
he fell to his hands and knees, stunned. Now 
I was arrayed, empty-handed, against three 
desperate Martians, all armed. I quickly knelt 
to fumble for whatever weapons might be 
on the person of the man I had knocked away 
from the alarms. 

That quick move downward must have 
saved my life for, at the same moment, all 
three fired again, then rushed me. As it was, 
^ one bullet grazed my helmet with a deafen- 
ing rasp, and it would certainly have pierced 
me had I been standing. 

I stood up as the trio closed in and, catch- 
ing the nearest one around the waist, swung 
him from his feet and hurled him against his 
fellows. The three rolled, shouting, on the 
floor, together while leaping onto the squirm- 
ing pile, I stamped and kicked as I knew how. 

I planted a heel upon a skull and felt its 
owner subside. Another man rose to his 
knees, but went down again as I kicked him 
behind the ear. I sprang away and made for 
the levers that controlled the exhalation of 
the tremendous ship. 

One man staggered to his feet and tackled 
me around the knees. Down we clattered, 
while he tried to stab me with a dagger. Its 
blade glanced from a metal rivet in my 
space-suit and a moment later I caught and 
twisted his arm until he dropped the blade. 

Still he fought to keep me from the levers. 
My strength, developed on Earth, was more 
than twice his, but he was unhampered by a 
;^ce-suit and nearly made up the difference 
in desperation. Through my helmet’s gog- 
gles I could see his distorted face, now close, 
now receding, and today it remains the clear- 
est memory of that fight in the laboratory. 

For half a minute we wrestled and I could 
not shake him off. Stem knocking sounded 
at the door. Then it partially opened. At 
the same time I managed to twist the fingers 
of my left hand in my adversary’s hair and 
jerk his head forward. Raising my right 
metal-lined hand high, I chopped him on the 
back of the neck with its edge. He collapsed 
and I twisted out of his grip. 

At the door appeared a throng of Martians, 
most of them with weapons of various sorts. 
Astonishment halted them momentarily, else 
assuredly I would have been struck down. 
But already I had reached my objective. One 
master level I pulled — another — another and 
another, until all were thrown wide. 

A sudden gust of wind seemed to shriek 
in the room and in the corridor beyond. The 
men at the door fell in a writhing heap. A 
strange black exultation, that had nothing of 


joy swelled in me. 

I had succeeded in my mission. 


CHAPTER IV 
Traitor! 


M HEAVY wrench was on a stand nearby. 

I grabbed it and attacked the air -form- 
ing machinery. At my first blow it rattled. 
A few more strokes stopped it entirely. Then 
I ran back to the master levers and so ham- 
mered and bent them that it would take some 
time and labor to move them from their posi- 
tion. This done, I sprang over the tortured 
forms at the door and ran up the corridor. 

Everywhere, as far as I could see, lay dead 
and dying Martians. Singly and two and 
three deep they lay, silent or quivering, 
along my pathway. But I found a lift and 
quickly dropped it to the floor where Nalo 
was quartered. But a few seconds more found 
me at his apartment, from which, despite my 
precautions, air was escaping. Entering, I 
saw him gasping on the floor. 

“Nalo!” I cried. “Up, man, there’s no time 
to lose!” 

I lifted him up and reached for his space- 
suit where it hung on the wall. He looked at 
me uncomprehendingly. 

“Why, Chac? What has happened?” 

“I’ve wrecked the atmosphere plant, Nalo,” 
I said. “No matter how — I did it. I had to do 
it. But I can’t let you die like the rest of 
them. Here, get into this suit.” 

He shook himself free and staggered away, 
supporting himself against the wall. 

“Wrecked the plant, Chac? You? That’s a 
lie— you wouldn’t.” 

“But I did. Everybody is dying and, if you 
don’t hurry, you’ll die, too. Come!” 

He struck my hands away. 

“No help from you, you false friend!” he 
cried. “Now you have made me a traitor as 
well!” 

He collapsed to the floor, his senses all but 
gone. My heart went cold as I knelt and 
pulled the suit onto him. He feebly resisted, 
but the effort took the last of his strength. I 
fastened the helmet onto his senseless head 
and let in some oxygen. 

Unconsciously, his lungs drew in the life- 
giving element. I raised him and laid him on 
the pallet Later, when my work was fin- 
ished, I would return and save him. He 
would have to forgive me. 

But other problems still presented them- 
selves. In the corridors moved a few men 
who had been able to don their space-suits 
before it was too late. Perhaps they would 
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find a way to recover their mighty craft, to 
prepare it and once more mmace my planet. 
I must totally disable the mother-ship. 

The lifts were stalled, and I ran up one 
flight of stairs after another until I came to 
the apartment where the radio-bomb con- 
trols were located. 

Before me was a television apparatus. With 
its aid I sent one bomb after another roving 
through corridors and shafts. The first went 
to destroy the steering apparatus, the second 
to wreck die engineroom, the third to com- 
plete the work I had done in the air-forming 
laboratory. Last of all I directed one to a 
magazine aft, where a great store of bombs 
was kept. 

A moment later the mighty ship trembled 
in every atom with the explosion. The ship 
would be utterly unfit for movement now, I 
knew. My final act was to turn my automatic 
upon the bomb controls themselves and, with 
a series of careful shots, put them out of com- 
mission. Satisfied, I again descended to the 
level of Nalo’s apartment and entered. 

The detonation of the magazine had torn 
metal beams from the ceiling. Two of them 
pinned him down on his pallet. With the 
strength of anguish I lifted them away. Too 
late! His back was broken. 

But his dead face was no longer stamped 
with an expression of hate, as when I had 
last seen it When he had died, loathing for 
me had not been with him. Tears ran down 
my cheeks and fogged the glass goggles of 
my helmet as I gazed upon the body of my 
friend and knew that at the last Nalo had 
found it in his heart to forgive me. 

I turned away and, descending to the low- 
est levels, found an air-lock. I crept through 
this like some noisome creature and walked 
away from that colossal and stricken hulk. 
A little knot of Martians in space-suits sig- 
nalled to me from the distance, but I mount- 
ed the inside wall of the crater unheedingly. 

At the top I looked back once at the 
wrecked moAer-ship. Truly, it would never 
again send out and receive raiders of the 
Earth. 

After a brief moment of searching, I lo- 
cated my hidden vehicle. Once inside, I 
swiftly soared away on the road back. I took 
off my helmet and, tossing it aside, caught a 
reflection of my face in the dark, idle glass 
screen of the television. It was haggard, 
burning-eyed, sorrowful as death. My ex- 
perience had wrought a deep and indelible 
change in me. 

And that was the end of my adventure, 
the adventure which, in the minds of many, 
gives me an outstanding place among the 
individual heroes of the Interplanetary War. 
Yet neither then nor ever afterward could I 
find it possible to rejoice that it was I who 


wrecked the mother-ship of fire Martian 
raiders. 

W WAS apathetic enough when I arrived at 
the St. Louis rocketport in the eariy 
morning. Before I was through checking in 
my ship, the three men who had sent me 
came rushing up. 

Goldansky was congratulatory, Atrim full 
of questions and my uncle, almost clairvoyant 
in his sympathy with me, sensed my feelings 
and said little in front of the others. We two 
strolled away to his office at last, while I 
told him the whole story. When I had finished 
he clasped my hand. 

“Fm proud of you. Jack,” he said. “No man 
could have had a harder time of it. But I 
know that you don’t care to talk any more 
about it.” 

“I don’t, uncle.” 

“Then let’s stick to shop. You know, of, 
course, that you’re to lead a combat group 
back to the Martian base.” 

“So I understand.” 

An orderly appeared with a communica- 
tion from the High Command. 'The general 
officers of the Terrestrial forces had heard of 
my feat and were offering their congratula- 
tions. Soon they proposed to entertain me. In 
the meantime secrecy must be observed, until 
the Martians power on the moon was blotted 
out forever. 

At first there had been talk of repairing 
and garrisoning the enormous shell which I 
had partially destroyed, but this plan was 
swiftly discarded. Late in the afternoon of 
that same day, I once more took to space, this 
time in the cabin of a squadron commander’s 
ship. 

It was easy to lead the expedition to the 
scene of my late conquest. We swooped 
down like a flock of vultures, taking up posi- 
tions on the flanks of the mighty hulk. Some 
few survivors in space-suits came forward 
eagerly to surrender as our party entered 
the air-locks. 

These prisoners were questioned thor- 
oughly. 'They readily told our officers that 
the mother-ship represented the one Martian 
base on the moon, and they also served as 
guides throughout the airless corridors. 

A number of the smaller raiding ships were 
found to be in fair running order, and these 
were manned and loaded with all that could 
he salvaged. Then, with explosives and dis- 
integrator rays, wrecking parties set to work 
on the structure. For hours liiey labored, 
and in the end the mighty mother-ship was 
utterly wrecked, no longer fit as a menace 
or a threat to Earth. 

I took part in none of this. My only act, 
after .guiding llie expedition to the spot, was 
to find and carry out the body of Ndo, to 
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take the remains back with me. 

When we returned, and net until then, the 
news was broadcast throughout the earth 
that the Martian marauders had been obli- 
terated. Loud was the noise of thankful 
celebration and I feel sure that every person 
loyal to the Terrestrial cause took part in 
it — all save myself. 

For I was concerned with Nalo’s funeral. 
His body was burned and the ashes scat- 
tered, according to Martian usage. His belt, 
his automatic pistol and half a dozen memen- 
toes I put away in a locker. So long as they 
exist, they will recall m«nories of a gallant 
and too-faithful friend. 

Groaded and stimulated, the manufacturers 
of fighting equipment speeded up their work, 
and preparation went on throughout the re- 
mainder of the year. The resources and 
labors of the entire earth were expended to 
build thousands of space-ships, to equip, 
maintain and train the millions of men 
needed to meet the Martians when the final 
battle came. Come it would, every Terrestrial 
knew. And then there would be as tremen- 
dous, as awful a conflict as mortal creatures 
ever saw. 

It is not for me to discuss the policy of 
Martian commanders in sending four sep- 
arate forces to attack Earth, instead of com- 
bining them into one. Some commentators 
have stated that the Martians made er- 
roneous calculation for the joining of those 
forces in space. Others claim that they 
hoped to split and destroy separately the 
Terrestrial combat groups. And there have 
been rumors of misinterpreted orders and 
similar blunders. 

However, those who really know — the 
ofiBcers who launched the Martian attack in 
the winter of 2676 — ^have remained silent to 
a man. Until they speak, the curious must 
whistle for an explanation. I, for one, cannot 
give it. 

In late November of the year 2676, scouts 
and radio brought news that a tremendous 
combat group had left the enemy planet, 
now approaching opposition, and was mak- 
ing for Earth at top speed. 

The number of Martian craft, large and 
small, was estimated at 300,000. They were 
granted some eighty days in which to come 
within striking distance of Earth. So formid- 
able a fighting organization had never be- 
fore existed, save on paper, and in the story- 
books of the pre-Atomic Age. 

But we Terrestrials, knowing that our 
ready forces numbered more than twice as 
many ships, were not panicky. We were 
more interested and serious at the news that 
came early in December, when a second 
Martian group, similar in size and makeup to 
the first, was reported en route to Earth. 


SHORTLY before Christmas orders came 
directing all Terrestrial combat units to 
stand ready for clearing on the first of Feb- 
ruary. At that time we totaled 700,000 craft, 
ranging in size from mighty dreadnoughts 
of space to fleet scouts that held no more 
than five or six men. The crews that would 
serve and fight these ships mustered fully 
forty million. These forces represented the 
wealth of a world and the flower of its man- 
hood. 

A vast armada! But in the first week in 
January a third mighty mass of Martians was 
reported on the way. A desperate and almost 
even fight seemed assured, with the advan- 
tage on the side of the enemy. Everywhere 
one heard laughing and joking, forced out 
to hide the real concern which grew steadily 
as the jumping-off date approached. 

During the last week of January, I re- 
ceived orders to report for active duty on 
the campaign. In the event of our landing 
on Mars, I was to help in establishing Intel- 
ligence I5epartment headquarters there. My 
assignment was to the ship of Flight Com- 
mander Putnam, who headed a group of the 
swiftest combat ships of the entire service. 

I quickly made friends with him and with 
the juniors officers of his ship — Captain Fer- 
man, in charge of the ray-guns, and Captain 
Sughrue, chief of engineers and flight me- 
chanics. Both were young men, about my 
own age, and inclin^ to view the coming 
struggle in the light of an exciting adven- 
ture. 

They showed me how well equipped was 
their craft and its consorts for flight, speed 
and observation. Their only wish was for 
Martians on which to demonstrate their 
prowess. 

We cleared from St. Louis, together with 
a thousand oth^r ships. All over Earth rocket- 
ports saw mighty swarms of ships take to 
space. Once outside the limits of the atmo- 
sphere, we speeded up and drew into our 
appointed position, keeping contact with 
foreign units on either hand. 

“Russians to the right,” said the veteran 
Putnam, indicating Sie positions of our 
neighbors in one of the television screens. 
“Stout fellows and great space-wranglers, 
those boys. Our greatest speed engineers 
have been Russian — Manvelsky, Popoff, 
Schoeneckoff and the rest The pioneers were 
Martians, of course, but they had little to 
teach these chaps.” 

“And who have we to the left?” asked 
Ferman. 

“Chinese, I think,” answered the comman- 
der, bending his grizzled head close to the 
screen. “They’re good men to have along on 
this sort of business. Wide-awake, tricky, 
brave as the bravest.” 
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He turned dials to clarify the image. ‘"Hmt 
nearest flight belongs to Wu Ting Fang. I 
know him well. His men are perinap® as 
clever with ray-guns as you’U see.” 

“No more so than my Missourians, FU bet,” 
said Ferman quickly. 

“I hope yours are as good, captain,” re- 
plied his superior. “There will be need for 
all their skill.” 

Our ships moved at an easy pace that day, 
and the next day, and the next. Our com- 
manders proposed to operate on the defen- 
sive at first, with the Martians engaging us 
at a great distance from their own bases. 
Both machinery and morale would suffer 
from the long journey, went the argument, 
and a stiff resistance would be doubly ef- 
fective. 

I am sure the battle would have gone 
according to our calculations had the oppos- 
ing forces remained as we figured them whai 
we jumped off. But, on the morning of the 
fourth day, an orderly came from the radio 
locker to hand Commander Putnam a slip 
of paper. 

The officer’s face became stern when he 
read it. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to the three of us 
as we looked at him in surprised concern, 
“this is bad. A final group of Martians has 
just cleared.” 

“How large?” I asked. 

“As large as the others, it says here.” 

Sughrue silently made a rapid calcula- 
tion. 

“Lord! They have one million two hun- 
dred thousand ships in space this moment!” 
he groaned. 

“They could trade us ship for ship and still 
have half a million left with which to sack 
the cities of Earth!” added Ferman in 
equally gloomy tones. “Even at that, they 
may have more to come.” 

“It’s not as bad as it seems,” said the com- 
mander. “Our ships are faster and better 
manned than theirs, and we’re far better 
armed. These ray-guns will do a great deal 
toward evening the odds.” 

It was small comfort, but it served to 
recall the two junior officers to better spirits. 
The news was relayed to other ships of the 
flight, while we in the commander’s ship 
wondered what change this latest threat 
might make necessary in our plans and our 
fate. 

We had not long to wonder. 

The radio orderly appeared soon after this 
with another slip. 

Putnam eagerly scanned it, then held it out 
to us. 

“We’re not on the defensive, after all,” he 
said. “We’re going to meet and attack the 
first Martian combat group!” 


CHAPTER V 

Earth Smites 


GAIN the news was passed along and 
Sughrue scampered away to his engines. 
In a moment we shot forward at an increased 
clip. The television showed our neighbors on 
all quarters closing rapidly, and the whole 
force concentrating. 

“What’s our new policy?” asked Ferman. 

“A simple and logical one,” said Putnam. 
“Our position is that of a giant who could 
conquer me alone, or you, or Stillwell, or 
Sughrue, alone. If the four of us rushed him 
at once, however, we could finish him easily. 
His best plan, therefore, would be to meet 
and defeat us singly. 

“We are a single force of seven-hundred- 
thousand ships. The Martians outnumber 
us, but they are divided into four groups, 
millions of miles apart. We’re fast-mov- 
ing and hard-hitting. If we can tackle them 
singly, we have a good chance of cleaning 
them all up, a group at a time, or at least 
crippling them so that they won’t present a 
menace to Earth.” 

“In the meantime, what happens to us?” 
I inquired. 

“In the meantime, my boy, you have one 
chance in I don’t know how many of ever 
seeing St. Louis again.” 

Sughrue, back from the engines, called us 
to the television apparatus. 

“The Martians!” he cried. 

In the screen was the image of a cloud of 
glittering specks against a black sky, like a 
strange new star-cluster. 

“Martians, sure enough,” agreed the com- 
nsander. “TTie sun shines on them, making 
them visible to us. That must be the first 
group.” He quickly checked up some figures 
on a movable scale. “They can’t be so much 
as six hours away.” 

Radio messages came, bearing commands 
to stand by and prepare for action. Our 
screen showed the Martians shifting to open 
formation. Other, larger specks of light 
moved into our field of vision. 

“Those are ships of our own advance 
parties, far ahead,” said Putnam. “Look — 
there’s the flash of a ray gun. They’re open- 
ing the game.” 

He turned to the radio orderly. 

“What have you now? Well, thank God, 
here’s our order to join in. Full speed ahead, 
Sughrue. We’re going to get our feet wet!” 

It seemed no more than moments until 
Ferman, with the guns foiward, shouted that 
the Martians were within range. At almost 
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the same time, the floor beneatii me gave a 
sharp lurch. 

“What’s that?” I asked, staggering to ke^ 
balance. 

“That’s Sughrue,” replied Putnam, holding 
on by a rail. “He was snapping ixs out (rf 
the way of a roving bomb.” He spoke into a 
microphone. “Well, Ferman?” 

“The Martians are jumpy, too,” came back 
Ferman’s voice. “One big fellow is skipping 
away from us like a dog playing with the 
water from a garden hose. 

“Whup!’^ he laughed exultantly. “We’ve 
put the finger on him!” 

The television showed me half a dozen 
duels between members of our flight and 
Martians. Putnam, scanning the screen with 
practiced eye rushed a series of radio or- 
ders to various ship commanders. 

They must have been very good orders 
indeed, for in a few moments our flight had 
accounted for twelve en^ny ships and was 
driving away all others for some little dis- 
tance around, while only two of our craft 
were lost. 

“We’ve got ’em on the run!” Ferman’s 
voice was crying. 

“Because they werwi’t Class A fighters,” 
said Putnam. “I’m glad it wasn’t worse. 
Orderly! Radio my compliments to Captain 
Janecki commanding Number Seven. Call 
his attenticm to Number Six, hit by Martians. 
Tell him to go aboard and see if he can put 
h^ in the running order again. Well need 
her.” 

In the meantime the battle was raging at a 
little distance in our front and on botii flanks. 
Our superior numbers and armament 
coxmted heavily. Television glimpses showed 
Martians falling back on every hand, their 
ranks badly deleted. 

“What now, sir?” asked Sughrue’s voice, 
microphoned from the engine-room. 

“Pursuit, orders say,” answered Putnam. 
“Full speed ahead again.” 

Our flight rapidly overtook a group of 
retreating Martians. I went forward to Fer- 
man’s ray-guns, and flirough the target- 
finders saw one, then another enemy craft 
explode to nothingness. 

“Better for them if they’d stop and fight,” 
said the young captain. “Humph, that’s just 
what they’re going to do! Look at the boys in 
our flight. ’There are Numbers Nine, Twelve 
and Thirteen, all tying in. Now the others. 

“Fifteen’s hit Too bad — ^not quick enough 
to dodge that roving bomb. Man, how the 
ray-guns are coming through!” 

Again the Martians were melting all along 
the way. Yet their resistance was not in 
vain. In some places, we learned, they gave 
fully as good as they received before retreat- 
ing. At last the order was sent along to 


proceed at a reduced pace, letting the frag- 
ments of the enemy group make their escape. 

Our own flight of thirty vessels had lost 
but three, while nowhere in our immediate 
neighborhood had our companion flights lost 
heavily. In the meantime, orders from Ihe 
High Command were received in which all 
Terrestrial units were praised for the speed 
and dispatch shown in adminstering defeat 
to the enemy. 

“If the others are as easily beaten as that, 
it’ll be a picnic,” grinned Sughrue. 

As if in satirical answer, the latest radio- 
gram arrived. 

It told that the second and third Martian 
groups had merged into a single mass of 
600,000 ships, a body in itself nearly equal 
to our entire force. Meanwhile the fourth 
group was hurrying to join in. 

^^HAT followed is known to every 
* * schoolboy; is remembered at first hand 
by millions of veterans on two planets. 

We were no longer in a position where a 
slight advantage in offensive weapons would 
make us victors. We had shattered one group, 
yes; but the three remaining, if combing 
into one, would still outnumber us hopelessly. 
Our salvation lay in quick maneuvering, 
and our High Command knew it. 

The quickly laid plan, therefore, was to 
hurry across space and interpose the Ter- 
restrial group between the two Martian gath- 
erings. With things so ordered, we would 
have a fighting chance for success and sur- 
vival. 

The fourth Martian group had the start 
on us, but here our faster flight melanism 
stood us in good stead. In the six-day dash 
that ensued, our formation took the shape 
of a comet with tail flaring backward. The 
head was made up of the light, speedy units, 
Putnam’s among them. Larger and heavier 
vessels followed, with idle big, slow transports 
at the very tip of the tail. 

As it was, the race developed into a ques- 
tion of minutes. The first five or six Ter- 
restrial flights dashed in between the two 
hostile bodies at last, winners by the shortest 
of noses. The Martians reeled and hesitated 
before the blazing ray-guns, then retaliated 
with such deadly effect that practically all 
the Terrestrial van was wiped out. 

The heroic sacrifice of those ships, how- 
ever, served its purpose, for, almost at the 
moment of joining their fellows, the fore- 
most members of the smaller Martian group 
dropped back for a moment; and then it 
was too late. More Terrestrials sped into 
the gap, quickly deploying to keep &e Mar- 
tians separated. 

We were hotly'beset on both sides. Put- 
nam’s twenty-seven ships, going into action 
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close behind the luckless first ffights, were 
diminished by nine within five minutes. The 
others, fighting pluckily against overwhelm- 
ing numbers of Martians, would soon have 
gone the same way but for the providential 
arrival of Terrestrial dreadnoughts. These, 
with long-range disintegrators effective at 
thousands of miles, drove back our im- 
mediate antagonists. 

Other flights around us also lost heavily, 
but in the meantime the gap was kept open, 
while more and more of our fellows poured 
in to take up position in it. 

An hour passed before the fighting was on 
anything approaching equal terms, and for 
thirty minutes the conflict raged unceasing- 
ly, while the Terrestrial position grew con- 
stantly stronger and stronger. We were now 
like a curtain hanging between two swarms 
of wasps of unequal size — angry wasps, en- 
dowed with motion and intelligence, that 
with murderous valor strove again and again 
to tear apart the curtain’s fibers and join into 
one enormous and invincible swarm. 

In Commander Putnam’s ship, floating 
gracefully in a locality where the battle had 
lulled, the veteran was pouring over dia- 
grams and tables of figures in an effort to 
visualize the engagement. 

“Our formation is coin-shaped,” he ex- 
plained. “It is thousands of miles across and 
thousands of miles thick. This whole battle 
is being waged over a section of space large 
enough to hold Earth, Mars, and the moons 
of both planets.” 

“How are we holding up?” asked Fer- 
man, biting hungrily at an apple which had 
been his sole food in twenty -four hours. 

“Splendidly, it seems. I haven’t had much 
time until now to compare messages from 
other flights, but, so far as I can make out, 
we’re doing our part, and more.” 

At this juncture came orders for our unit 
to speed to the edge of the position, where 
all the fast ships were being gathered to 
prevent any effort of one Martian group to 
creep around our flank and join the other. 

It was compiaratively quiet out on the 
flank of the battle, and we had time to 
observe the conflict through our television — 
a conflict that looked like a myriad points of 
light against the black sky, a Milky Way 
that seethed and churned as the divided 
Martian forces strove desperately but in vain 
to hammer their way through us and to 
merge into one army. 

At last the moment arrived when the 
Terrestrial force had achieved its desired 
position and formation. Then, like a flash, 
orders were radioed to ships great and small. 
The whole coin-shaped mass swung sharply 
away from the larger enemy host and rushed 
ripon the smaller. 


The distances, great as they seemed, were 
relatively as nothing to the mighty space- 
eating mechanisms, now roaring at fullest 
pitch. A concerted operation of ray-guns 
wifliered away the first ranks of Martians 
like flies in the flame of blow-torches. Those 
further back, confused by the sudden assault, 
were slow at resisting. 

Meanwhile our formation suddenly slowed 
down in the center and speeded up along 
the edge, transforming its shape to that of 
a dish to hold the Martians in its center. 
Our ceaseless fire from the front was aug- 
mented by attacks on every flank of the 
er»emy. 

In vain did the Martians fight back. It 
was but a matter of minutes before the 
entire group, which had left its native planet 
with 300,000 craft, was crumpled up, demor- 
alized and shot to pieces. 

Another order flashed out and we fell 
away, none too soon. The larger Martian 
organization, surprised for a short space, 
had rushed upon us as we turned our backs 
and we had to whip around to defend our- 
selves. At last we were on somewhat even 
terms. 

At the moment, according to government 
records, each side mustered about four hun- 
dred thousand ships. All others, totalling 
nearly a million, had been destroyed or 
disabled in the fight. 

And so might we have fou^t until the 
work of destruction was complete and the 
last craft dropped to pieces in space. Al- 
ready Putnam’s ship bore down on a Mar- 
tian adversary. Ferman was setting his ray- 
guns upon it, and Sughrue was holding his 
engines at full tcme to dodge away from 
bombs. But the newest order was rushed from 
the radio. Putnam snatched it. 

“Cease hostilities at once,” he read ex- 
citedly. “An Armistice has been signed.” 

A ND so, with no decisive victory on either 
side, the two forces fell apart and hung 
silent in space. A little later came directions 
for , both sides to return to bases. A truce 
had been made, said the dispatches, and Mar- 
tian envoys were hurrying to Earth to make 
terms and pledge better understanding. 

Terrestrial delegates were also sent to 
Mars. I arrived at St. Louis shortly before 
their ship left, and my uncle secured me a 
place among the young officers who went as 
attaches. Early in March we cleared for a 
journey that, even when the craft exerted 
the utmost power at its command seemed to 
me at least, to be but a crawl. 

We docked in Ekadome, the City of Mar- 
tian Rulers, to be courteously received and 
entertained. That awful battle in space had 
demonstrated the utter and dreadful sense- 
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Ifissness of armed conflict. There was a grave, might have fotmd more to say. I might have 
courteous discussion and agreement. After- offered explanations, defenses. But, since her 
ward, a dinner was announced, with the Ter- voice was soft and calm, I could do nothing 
restrials as guests. but rise in silence and walk toward the gate. 

Blit I slipped away as evening came down, “Chac!” Yann was running after me. 
and hailed an electro-car. The driver eyed “Chac, where are you going?” 
my Terrestrial uniform glumly, but ac- “To Earth. I must never look at you 
c^ted me as a fare. We slid once more again.” 

through familiar subterranean ways, to “But, my dear!” she caught my hands. “I 
where a lift would bring me to the surface have lost so much in this war. Must I lose 
in another part of the city. With beating you as well?” 
heart I moimted and stood again before the She gripped my shoulders, 

gateway from which I had once departed “I bade you go and do your part in honor 

almost in tears. or bravery — don’t you remember? I prayed. 

My heart was like ice within me and my of course, that you and Nalo might never 

eyes swam as I slowly pushed that gate open meet. But things turned out otherwise — and 

and walked in. The huge, brilliant flowers, what else could you have done?” 
the seat beneath the strange clump, were My heart beat wildly as, at last, I dared 
£is they had been, but no one was there. look into her eyes. 

Walking to the seat, I dropped into it. “The worlds now see war in all its scurvy 

“Who are you. Terrestrial?” said a startling reality,” she went on. “Well might they have 

soft voice near at hand. I rose quickly and let the battle continue so long as one drop 

looked to see the dark eyes of Yann as they of blood flowed in a fighting man, or so long 

widened. as there remained a ship or a gun or a bomb. 

“Yann! CMi, Yann!” I said, and clenched But they have stopped, have sworn to forget 
my hands in desperate futility of speech or the strife and to build on what is left. Surely, 
action. Chac, we can follow so good an example?” 

“Have you truly come, Chac?” she said in Now I knew her for a thing more lovely, 
muffled tones. “Sit down. How tired you more wise and more desirable than even my 

look! And your hair, it is streaked with dreams of her had been. I trembled as I put 

gray” my arms around her and drew her pliant 

I was sitting again, and once more I felt her form close, 
hands on my head. “I haven’t much time here, Yann,” I mur- 

“Don’t touch me — don’t touch me!” I mured. “Tomorrow, or the next day, our ship 
cried wildly. “Yann, I would not have come, must start back, before the planets draw too 
had it not been that I could not stay away!” far apart. Will you go with me?” 

“Chac, you are ill; see how your hands “Gladly, dearest love.” 
tremble.” “You’ll love it on Earth, Yann. The fields 

“My hands! Yann, do you know that they and meadows are green there, instead of 
are red with the blood of Nalo, your blue and red and orange. The days are not 
brother?” ’ too hot, nor the nights too cold. And there 

“I know it, Chac, I know it.” are mighty seas of water, stretching beyond 

"You know it!” I was aghast. “How your sight, 
could you know it?” “I can’t tell you a tenth of Earth’s beauties. 

“When one world rang with your praise. And there are friends there too, sweetheart, 
would not die other hear? We all knew kind, courteous people such as you will love.” 
what you did, alone against thousands. My “I know, I know. How sad that the war was 
faiher cursed you bitterly, swore vengeance, needed to assure one world of the humanity 
Better had he kept silent. He was killed in of the other. But let us sorrow not more, 
that final battle.” lover — come to me!” 

Had she wept or screamed or reviled, I Her kiss was a final comfort and blessing. 
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*‘You know what I do with $tow3way$? Jim asked sternly 


STELLAR SNOM^EALL 

By JOHN BARRETT 

A precious cargo of magnetic elenium, a girl stowaway, and 
a pirate sure keep things humming on the freighter Cyrex! 

W HEN the last signal light of Tira worry about a snoopy company inspector 
had vanished astern, Jim Grant fining you for piloting a ship in your shorts, 
switched the rocket controls to Best of all you didn’t have one of those 
automatic, took off his shirt, and leisiu-ely irritating “No Smoking” signs dangling in 
scratched his back. front of your face all the time. With a con- 

After all, there were some advantages to tented sigh he lifted a pipe from the drawer 
owning your own freighter, even if it was of the chart table. He was just reaching 
risky flying solo on an inter-stellar run. At for the tobacco humidor when the cabin re- 
least you could relax. You didn’t have to sounded to three sharp knocks. 
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live pipe clattered to Ae deck. Kte jericed 
Inmsdf out of the chair, grabbed a ray pistol 
from ihe drawer and faced the sk)wly open- 
ing door to the freight compartment. A 
pretty blond head came into view. 

“May I come in — or are you dressing?” 

Before his stunned mind could react, the 
door swung wide, revealing a trim, scantily 
dad feminine figure. 

Jim glanced down at his fuzzy chest and 
hairy legs. He felt the heat flow into his face, 
and, with fhe gun still in his hand, he made 
a swipe for the shirt. 

“Who the devil are you?” he demanded. 

And then he got fhe gun tangled up in 
fl»e shirt sleeve and she started laughing. 

“Just an ordinary stowaway,” she said, 
nonchalantly making herself comfortable in 
a chair on die opposite side of the cabin. 

Jim wrendied at the gun and tore the 
deeve completely out of the shirt. She can't 
nrake a fool out of me, he told himself. 

“You know what I do with stowaways?” 
he asked sternly. 

She smiled at him. 

“You look funny in a one-sleeved shirt.” 

“Listen, lady, don’t try to fast tsJk me. 
When we land. I’m han«iing you ri^t over 
to Earth’s custom officials. They’ll put you 
on the first return ship. Furthermore, you’ll 
pay me a cme-way fare.” 

“When you say ‘lady,’ it sounds like an 
insult,” she cJjserved dryly. “Anyway, we’re 
going to be cooped up here for two days, so 
you might as well call me Claire.” 

Jim clamped shut his jaws on the words 
that boiled up inside him. If only she were 
a man. Twice before this had almost hap- 
pened. Tiranian hoofers, tired of entertain- 
ing the rough, loud-voiced miners, had tried 
to stow away on the Cyrex. Both times he 
had discovered them before the ship left the 
planet on its interstellar run to Earth. 

Jim glared at her — the full lips, half smil- 
ing even now as she stared through the port, 
and the dark eyes. Then his anger simmered 
down. This girl was dressed like a hoofer, 
but she didn’t look like one. The cynical, 
wornout look around the eyes was missing. 

She glanced at him quickly. 

“Hadn’t you better stop staring at me and 
tend to your navigation? You’re about ten 
points off course.” 

Jim swui^ around to the compass. Sud- 
denly he stiffened and turned back. 

“How do you know what liie course 
be?" 


For an instant she lost her self-assurance. 

“I — ^I — Well, that’s simple navigation. Any- 
body who’s made the trip once would know 
the course.” 

“I see.” Jim sat down in the pilot’s chair 
and regarded her. “Well, it so happens that 
vdren Fm carrying a magnetic cargo like 
Elenium, I don’t take the regular course.” 
He watched the girl’s face carefully. “You 
probably don’t know it, but there’s a gaseous 
cloud between the Solar System and Omega 
Orionis — sort of hke a gigantic, slow-moving 
pinwfaeel. The astronomers think that in sev- 
eral million years it might contract into a 
star.” 

“My! How thrilling! I always wanted to 
be an astronomer.” 

Her eyes widened as she said it, but he 
had the feeling she was faking. He went on 
slowly, as if he were giving a small girl a 
lecture, keeping his eyes on her face. 

“The big passenger and freight ships go 
through the edge of the pinwheel, but fhe 
Cyrex is small and I don’t have a demag- 
netizer, so I go throu^ the carter. With 
these modem time-warp drives a small mag- 
netic disturbance is cumulative, and the 
center is like the center of a cyclonic wind- 
storm — less chance for disturbing magnetic 
effects on the cargo.” 

She irodded respectfully. “I see.” 

Jim stood up. 

“That’s the wrcmg answer. You should 
look blank and tell me I have nice muscles 
or sometiiing. Who are you, anyway?” 

S HE looked him straight in the eye and 
began talking like a mechanical re- 
corder. 

“I am Claire Jamison. I work in the floor 
show at Tiranian Club No. 568, and I’m sick 
and tired erf looking at miners who won’t 
shave and want to dance with me in over- 
alls.” 

She tossed her blond curls pertly and 
walked to the side port. 

Jim coiddn’t help but glance at the long 
i^apely legs. He smiled. 

“I suppose you got that coat of tan from a 
spotlight.” 

She did not answer; merely lifted her chin 
a little higher and stared into the star- 
speckled void. 

Jim shrugged. What the devil, he thought. 
Why should I care who she is. She’s a stow- 
away. The immediate problem was how 
cotM^^ live together for forty-ei^t hours 
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without this disconcerting intimacy. He 
looked at the figure by the port and was 
suddenly conscious of the inviting curves of 
her body. He swore to himself. The least 
she could have done was to wear a sack coat 
or something. Well, there would be no in- 
volvements. He would see to that. He picked 
the pipe off the deck and dusted it off. 
Savagely he crammed in the tobacco and 
lit up. 

She turned around, wrinkling her nose. 

“I don’t like pipes. They smell.” 

“That’s fine,” he snorted. “’That’s perfect. 
I’m going to move back into the freight com- 
partment, and smoke my pipe steady for the 
next two days.” 

He gathered up his pants and shirt and 
tucked the humidor under his arm. 

“Wait,” she said. “How close does this 
course take us to Vanis?” 

“Vanis? What do you know about Vanis?” 

“Do you always glare like an ogre when 
people ask questions?” *" 

“Most of the time.” He puffed on the pipe. 
“Vanis is about a forty-five minute flight 
from here on the warped time scale. Why?” 

“Then a ship taking off from Vanis now 
would intersect our course in about half an 
hour or so.” 

“That’s right, except that ships don’t take 
off from Vanis. It’s a dead star. On the maps 
it’s just an unknown.” 

But the girl went on as if she hadn’t heard 
him. 

“And if it did take off, it should be on the 
visiplate now.” 

Jim’s pipe sagged. It occurred to him that 
there might be some men in white coats 
looking for this girl. Then he saw her move 
quickly to the visiplate, and with the skill 
of an expert, focus the complicated mechan- 
ism on Vanis. 

He stepped up beside her. A cold shiver 
ran up his spine. On the flickering screen 
he saw the clear image of a green, rocket 
ship. ’The automatic coordinates showed 
that it had already covered a quarter the 
distance between them and Vanis and would 
intercept their course. 

He tossed his belongings on the table. 

“All right. Out with it,” he said roughly. 
“What’s behind all this?” 

The girl faced him and he saw the non- 
chalance was completely gone. Her face was 
white, 

“That’s the Mantella — ^Del Kaeton’s ship,” 
she said weakly. 


“I know it is. Furthermore, I know that 
Del Kaeton has a reputation among ^>ace 
miners that smells from here to Betelgeuse. 
How did you get tangled up with him?” 

“It’s all rather involved.” 

She tried to smile, but her lips were treiit- 
bling. 

“You better sit down.” He pulled over a 
chair. “Now, begin at the beginning, and 
cut out all this embroidery about Tiranian 
Club No! 568.” 

She glanced down at her abbreviated cos- 
tume and flushed. 

“You don’t have to act superior. You’re 
mixed up in this yourself.” 

“I’m not mixed up in anything,” Jim con- 
tradicted. “I carry cargoes for a fair price. 
I don’t monkey with contraband and I steer 
clear of guys like Del Kaeton.” 

“But you don’t usually carry Elenium.” 

“I’m carrying Elenium merely because the 
regular company freighter broke down at the 
last minute, and the cargo was urgently 
needed back on Earth.” 

“But the freighter didn’t break down,” the 
girl said. “Del Kaeton sabotaged it.” 

Jim frowned. 

“How do you know?” 

“I have proof — ^here.” She tapped flhe little 
pocket of her brief skirt. “Del Kaelon’s plot- 
ing to flood the whole Tiranian mine 
system. My father’s a mine superintendent 
He found out about it.” 

Jim blinked. 

“Isn’t that a pretty big order — ^flooding the 
mines?” 

“Not so big. A few men near the water 
valves at the right time and some atomic 
explosive. Del Kaeton won’t worry about the 
lives of a million miners if he stands to 
make some money.” 

“It doesn’t sound very lucrative. What 
does he do then? Get a contract to pump out 
the water?” 

“Oh no. He found a poor grade of El«iium 
ore on Vanis and he’s set up a jerry-built 
mine. It can’t compete against the EJenium 
Company, but with the 'Kranian mines 
flooded, he’ll have a monopoly.” 

J IM whistled. It sounded like Del Kaeton 
all right. He tried to figure out how 
much of a crimp a Del Kaeton monopoly on 
Elenium would put in Earth’s manufactur- 
ing. The light, highly magnetic metal was 
med in practically every alloy of Earth’s 
metids. 
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A fraction of an ounce in a ton of steel, 
with proper heat treatment, produced an 
alloy with a tensile strength close to two 
million pounds per square inch. 

But extracting and refining costs were 
high, even today. Elenium Mines was op- 
erating almost as a public trust. With Del 
Kaeton on the producing end, prices would 
really soar. Jim tapped his pipe against his 
teeth. 

“If this is true, it’s very bad business.” 

“If it’s true?” The girl’s dark eyes flashed. 
“They’ve got my father. Th^lt’s how true it 
is. Del Kaeton’s men took him to a hideout 
in the mountains south of the mines. He’d 
be dead by now if Del Kaeton didn’t know 
I had this.” She tapped her pocket, 

“Then why didn’t you tell me all this be- 
fore, instead of prancing around like an 
imitation strip tease artist?” 

She smiled cynically. 

“You haven’t got one of those frank, beam- 
ing countenances that invites a young lady’s 
trust and confidence, Mr. Grant,” 

Jim rubbed his chin, and was suddenly 
acutely conscious of a day’s stubble prickling 
his fingers. He pulled away his hand. 

“How did Del Kaeton know you were on 
my ship?” 

“He doesn’t. He just knows I got away. 
Yours is the only ship that’s left Tira in a 
week. I guess he put two and two together.” 

Jim walked to the visiplate. The green 
ship was approaching rapidly. Del Kaeton 
evidently had some special kind of super- 
charger. In a real chase the Cyrex wouldn’t 
have a chance. He turned to the girl. 

“I suppose the Mantella carries guns?” 

“My father says it’s practically a battle 
rocket.” 

She was rubbing her hands nervously. 

He picked up the small ray pistol and 
hefted it. 

'The girl stood up, wide-eyed. 

“Haven’t you even got a cannon? I thought 
ail space ships carried big guns of some sort.” 

“You read too many stories,” Jim grunted. 
“The way I figure it, people who carry a lot 
of armament are always getting themselves 
into a jam where they have to use it.” 

“But he’ll kill us.” She was leaning for- 
ward, gripping the edge of the table. “Can’t 
you see? We’re the only people that can 
expose him. He’ll wipe us out without a 
seccwid thought.” 

Jim gazed at the image in the visiplate and 
chewed his lip. 


“Oh, for heaven’s sake, do something! 
Chan^ your course anyway, and go through 
the cloud. This way we’re actually . going 
to meet him.” 

He stepped over to die stellar chart and 
studied it closely. Finally he turned around, 

“I don’t like to do it. This Elenium is mag- 
netic. Without a demagnetizing machine in 
the huU, it disturbs the positive charge of 
the cloud. The negative poles of the Elenium 
bars sometimes cause it to condense in 
front of the ship. At our speed even a thin 
vapor is like a brick wall.” 

The girl shook her curls impatiently. 

“But the freight crews always load Hleni- 
um bars with opposite poles together to 
neutralize the magnetic effect.” 

“That’s a nice theory,” Jim said, “but some 
bars are more strongly magnetized than 
others, so it never works out quite right.” 

He leaned across the control jianel and 
pushed a lever. The cabin tilted suddenly 
as the Cyrex made a sharp turn to port. 

The girl grabbed at the stanchion in the 
center of the cabin to keep herself from fall- 
ing. 

“Are you going through it?” 

“I’m going to come in close and see what 
effect the Elenium has.” 

I T came sooner than he expected. The 
ship bucked up like a rearing charger. 
At the same time the needle on the accelera- 
tion meter dropped. The cabin became un- 
comfortably warm. 

Jim pulled back the lever. The Cyrex 
swung to starboard. He shook his head. 

“No use. We’re traveling at such a ter- 
rific speed that even the friction of a thin 
gas would burn us up.” 

“You could slow down. There wouldn’t be 
so much friction then. We might even lose 
Del Kaeton in the cloud.” 

Jim fiercely banged the ashes out of his 
pipe. 

“Not a chance. If I know Del Kaeton, he 
has a detection apparatus that could trace 
us through the Black Nebulae of Orion. How 
do you suppose he spotted us in the first 
place?” 

He sat down in the pilot’s chair and rubbed 
his fingers across his forehead. 

“Are you just going to sit there, and let it 
happen?” she demanded angrily. “Good 
heavens, you’ve been a rocket pilot for years. 
Isn’t there something? Some trick — some — ” 
He motioned her to be quiet. 
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*ljet me think, will you. Just let me 
think.” 

Absently he reached for the humidor and 
began filling his pipe. 

“You! You!” She was almost screaming at 
him. “Can’t you even think without a pipe 
in your mouth? We’ve only got about 
twenty minutes.” 

He looked up at her. Her lips were thin 
and white, and there was a pained look in 
her eyes as if she were going to break into 
tears. He put down the pipe. For the next 
few minutes there was only the sound of 
thundering rockets. Then Jim stood up. 
She was staring at him, round-eyed, ques- 
tioning. 

“Don’t get up any hopes,” he said gruffly. 
“I’m going to try something, that’s all.” He 
stepped to the control board quickly and 
beckoned her to his side. “Keep an eye on 
our course and check Del Kaeton’s in the 
visiplate. I’m going back into the freight 
compartment. If he get’s within cannon 
range before I’m finished, let me know.” 

Ten minutes later Jim staggered back into 
the navigator’s cabin. His arms and chest 
were wet with perspiration. He nudged her 
away from the panel. 

“Okay, I’ll take over.” 

He sat down in the pilot’s chair, staring 
at the dials and taking big, deep breaths. 

“What did you do?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. Maybe nothing.” 

He pulled down the acceleration lever till 
it was jammed tight against the safety guard. 
The sudden spurt threw the girl against the 
chart table. 

“Are you crazy?” she screamed. “We’re 
heading straight for him. He’s almost in 
range.” 

Jim tied the acceleration lever against the 
guard with a wire. “This ought to get us 
opposite the center hole of that pinwheel 
ahead of Del Kaeton. That’s all I’m inter- 
ested in just now.” 

There was a loud whoosh and the cabin 
lighted up as a rocket shell cut across their 
bow. 

“He’s shooting at us,” the girl groaned. 

Jim kept his eye on the acceleration meter. 
The ship was trembling under the excessive 
surge of the motors. Again the bright flash 
flooded the cabin with light. The Cyrex 
lifted and plunged. Every needle on the 
dials wavered. Jim swallowed. That one 
must have scraped metal off the underside 
of the hull. 


He reached for the rudder lever. 

"Grab a stanehkHi,” he called out. “Here 
we go.” The i^p made a sickening swerve. 
Chairs, books, everything loose in the cabin 
shot across the deck and piled up against 
tihe starboard bulkhead as the Cyrex headed 
into the center of the gaseous vortex like a 
thread into the eye of a needle. 

The girl fought her way back to the 
visiplate. 

“Where’s the Mantella?” Jim asked. 

“Directly astern.” She sobbed. “He’s gain- 
ing.” Then her head came up and she 
glanced wildly around the cabin. She 
grabbed his shoulder. “What’s happening?” 
The ship was glovdng with a pale, greenish 
light. 

Jim pointed forward. The whole sky ahead 
was dancing with a million points of bright 
light. They parted and swirled away as the 
rocket approached as if some invisible plow 
far ahead were tearing open a path. 

“Can you still see Del Kaeton’s ship?” he 
asked. 

The girl looked down at the visiplate. 

“He’s disappearing,” she cried out. 
“There’s a cloud forming behind us.” 

“Good.” 

Jim got up from the controls and stepped 
up to the visiplate. The outlines of the 
Mantella were fading fast in a thick white 
cloud that grew denser every second. Then, 
as he watched, the cloud seemed to contract 
and solidify. Its whiteness became more bril- 
liant. Now it was emitting streams of li^t. 
Jim sucked in his breath. The girl shot 
him a worried glance. 

“I didn’t expect such a violent reaction,” 
he said. He looked ahead. The brilliant 
dancing spots were still parting in front of 
the Cyrex and whirling past the ports. 

“What is it?” 

Jim licked his lips nervously. 

“I guess I speeded up the formation of a 
star — about a hundred million years. I turned 
the Elenium bars so that all the positive 
poles pointed forward. The particles of this 
gas cloud have a slightly positive charge. 
That’s what kept them apart. The forward 
part of the Cyrex is positive now so they 
fly away from it.” 

H e looked out of the ports at the 
flickering pinpoints of light and across 
his mind there flashed a vision of the gi- 
gantic disturbance he had created. The 
Cyrex was a bar magnet, and though Eleni- 
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um was the most strongly magnetic metal 
ever discovered, its effect was multiplied 
ffiousands upon thousands of times by the 
time-warp drive of the ship. He slowly 
became aware that the girl was talking to 
him. 

“ — ^make sense. If it’s negative the par- 
ticles should cling to the after end.” 

“They can’t,” Jim said. “The rocket blasts 
blow them off. The blast must shatter their 
positive charge, somehow. They cohere be- 
hind us in a nucleus. The mass has gravita- 
tional force and attracts other particles, giv- 
ing it even more gravitational force — sort 
of a snowball effect.” 

The girl stared into the visiplate. 

“Then what happened to Del Kaeton?” 

He rubbed the back of his hand across his 
cold forehead. 

“I don’t think you’ll . have to worry any 
more about Del Kaeton. He’s now part of 
the center of a new star, stewing in his own 
juice at a temperature of several thousand 
degrees centigrade.” 

Jim saw the girl shudder. He began pick- 
ing up the books scattered over the deck. 
When the cabin was neat once more he 
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looked at her. She was still standing by the 
control board, fussing now with a shoulder 
strap. 

She saw him looking and reddened. 

“My strap must have torn when you 
made that fast turn. It’s really a very flimsy 
costume. I guess I’ll have to borrow some of 
your clothes.” 

He grinned. 

“It looks pretty good to me,” he said. 
He tossed her his shirt “By the way. Miss — ■ 
ah — ^Jamison, are you really a dancer?” 

“Not professionally.” She began emptying 
the stuff out of his shirt pockets. 

He sat down in a chair. 

“The pilots’ club has some nice dances. 
Tomorrow night, in fact. If you — ” He began 
to stammer. 

“I’d love to,” she agreed quickly. 

He settled himself in the chair, avoiding 
her eyes. Unconsciously he began fumbling 
with his pipe, filling it with tobacco. Then 
he noticed what his hands were doing. He 
hesitated and looked up at her. 

“Do you mind if I smoke?” 

She smiled. 

“I’ll get you a match,” she volunteered. 


THE SOMA HACKS 

(Concluded from page 69) 


honey girl? Your little heart’s beating so 
hard. Did something frighten my poor 
baby?” 

He didn’t, she saw, remember anything. 

“It’s the storm!” she answered rather wild- 
ly. “It’s the storm. Oh, Jick, I’ve been so 
awfully scared!” 

“Why, you poor little thing! Somehow, I 
wasn’t paying much attention to it. I know, 
we’ll turn the flurors on, and then you come 
and sit on my lap on the chaise and I’ll see 
if I can’t comfort you. No wonder you’re 
scared, staying here in a storm in the dark.” 

H e PRESSED the stud in the wall. The 
soft, reassuring golden glow of the 
flurors came on. 

“That’s better, isn’t it?” Jick said. He was 
looking at her anxiously. “Now — ” 

He went over to the chaise and pulled her 
down on his knees and started kissing her. 


. It was wonderful. He was back again, her 
own sweet, loving Jick, as if none of the 
horrid events of the last few days had hap- 
pened at all. Oona closed her eyes and sighed 
deeply, from mingled relief and delight. It 
was wonderful. She clung to her husband in 
an ecstasy of bliss. 

There followed a succession of delicious 
moments. 

“Say, sweetheart,” Jick said at last. 

“Mmmm?” 

“I was thinking. You say I never do any- 
thing around the house. Well, how would 
it be if I made another of those soma bottle 
racks like I made last week? I could take 
some of that plastic-coated wire and sort of 
shape it into festoons and filagrees on the 
front. Make it decorative. How would that 
be, Oona? Another one of those soma bottle 
racks would be a mighty handy thing to have 
around the house.” 


THE MANLESS WORLDS, an astonishing novelet by Murray Leinster, featured 
in the February issue of our companion magazine, 

THRI LLl NG WONDER STORl ES! 
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someone appreciates us even if we have vir- 
tually to starve them to win it At any rate, 
thanks for dropping us a line. 

A CHASTENED CHAD 

by Chad Oliver 

Sarge, old top: Clawing my desperate way vip from 
the depths of the dero-infested mole tunnrfs .... 
oops! Egad, no — not the waste-basket. . . • 

Anyhoo, chalk up one rave for Kuttner’s ABSALOM. 
The lingering urge of the Letter Hack prompts me to 
say that, at least. 

I certainly picked one swell time to extol the virtues 
of Ole Tungsten, eh wot? Ah well, he was a GOOD 
louse. Really. — 1311-25th Street, Galveston, Texas. 

P.S. — ITie Bergey is still a blotch! 

Let’s see you do any better, Chad. Let’s see 
you. Otherwise, all is forgiven. Write as you 
please — ^we’ll cut as we please, see? 

HOUSEHUNTING WITH 
CUNNINGHAM 

by Gwen Cunningham 

Dearest Sarge: Have you ever gone visiting, expect- 
ing to have a high old time? And then, vdien you got 
to well*lighted house and went through the beautiful 
rooms, you were awed to discover that there was no 
other living person in the house? 

If you have ever done this, you can readily ascertain 
that to give a party one must have a house and «iter- 
tainment and, above all, a host Right? 

Now your magazine is the house. But with the Old 
Sarge crassly murdering Snaggle-tooth and Wart-ears 
and tapering off on his Xeno, I feel that the magazine 
is just a nice house — without a host. This must not 
be — we love you as you are! — 4566 Femtop Drive, Los 
Anffeies 32, California. 

Okay, love us as we are now then. And if 
you find any more empty houses these days, 
we know of a long list of people looking for 
same. 

NO MORE DOUBLETALK 

by Cnerry Campbell Brown 

Dear Sarge: So the Sarge is now a tairly reasonable 
approximation of something halfway close to a mildly 
Intelligent human. What do you know? No more 
doubletalk, thank goodness. I will miss some of your 
choice remarks, no doubt, but that is not too great a 
loss. And no more super-hack letters, either. What 
will you do with them now that there Is no longer a 
paper shortage? 

A little poem is brought to mind — 

The Sarge stood on the spaceship deck, 
Buminp hack letters by the peek. 

You want some controversy on various STF matters? 
Well, here's something to work on. How about making 
Captain Future a little more human and reasonable? 

How does one set about obtaining fanzines. Can 
any kind soul who wants to chip in get one? I have 
never seen a fanzine, so pardon my ignorance. — 
P. O. Box 1467, Delray Beach, Florida. 

So, you want to make Curt Newton reason- 
able, Guerry. Reasonable and human at 
once, eh? Well, this brings to mind another 
little poem, sic — 

You’d have Cap Future obey the Imvt, 
lAke lesser, ordinary mortals. 
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pet black eyes bumping into doors 
At meonveniently opened portals. 

Bave blemishes and drink ieed tea 
Oh, well, perhaps such things can be. 

But when, the Sarge must pause to chortle^ 

You want him reasonable and mortal 

You ask loithout a by your leave 
For more thon even Science Fiction 
can ever hope to achieve. 

As for getting hold of st«ne fanzines — 
wiqr not write some of the editors as listed 
in the Review and find out? Okay? 

HOT POTATO FROM IDAHO 

by Delbert Grant 

Dear Sarge: I’ve just been looking over the Fall 
Issue of SS. Though I can’t understand why It is 
called the Fall Issue since SS is puldi^ied live times 
a year. The first thing which met my eye was that 
little item from the "STF fan” — you know, about Tvre 
catering to the “specially invited hack-writer.’’ I 
think that this is true of SS also. And, pardon my 
sa^ng so. something should be done about it. You 
m^ht as well make a rule to the effect that no person 
win be allowed to have his or her letter printed to 
the Reader’s Columns of TWS and SS to any two con- 
secutive issues. 

In toe Fanzine Review, I noticed toe omission of 
two swell STF puldications — ^namely, THE KAY-MAN 
TRADER by K. M. Carlson of Mmvbead, Minnesota, 
and FANTASY ADVERTISER, put out by Guy WIU- 
morth of Los Angeles. Both of these are top-notch 
publications arui in my opinion should be right up 
on the A Group — P.O. Box 14, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Okay, Delbert, let’s take things in order. 
This five-a-year issue business has bothered 
a lot of other fans too, so here Is the answer. 
You may have heard that last year was one 
oi production troubles in many lines, not 
excepting magazine publications. Shortages, 
bottlenecks and whatnot pretty well jammed 
up the works. That’s why there were only 
five issues last year. Otherwise, we ranain 
bi-monthly. 

The situation you object to in the letter 
columns was caused by the very simple fact 
that certain fans write better letters than 
others — consequently they break into print 
oftener. And it is to remedy tins situation and 
to give more letter writers a chance that we 
are running more and diorter same. Okay? 

You will find FANTASY ADVERTISER 
reviewed in this issue, as it was in the last, 
but since we have not received copies of the 
KAY-MAN TRADER, we can hardly com- 
ment on it, can we? 

WHAT’S A ‘‘BEM”? 

by Charles H. W. Talbot 

Dear Sarge: Your mag is all ri^t but not toe.best. 
You do have the best letter section. Is it the fans or 
the acid comments and biting sonnets of toe Sarge? 
Why do people print Kennedy’s letters? 

PardOTi our ignorance but what is the meaning at 
"BEM”? Does “BEM” stand for "Beastly Extra-ter- 
restrial Monster”, or something else? 

Can’t you get some stories not of toe thud-and- 
blunder type? Can’tcha cut out toe romantic angle, at 
least out of some stories? Please help give pore fmtdou 
a break and give us a better maga^oe. Why let TWS 
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get all the good stones? Keep some for STABtlXJNG 
or get some more. — 229 Chestnut Street, Englewood, 
New Jersey. 

You sound like a bit of a BEM yourself, 
Chas. For your private files, the initials sym- 
bolize BUG-EYED MONSTER, beloved of 
cover artist Bergey. And if that indicates a 
complex, make the most of it. 

Otherwise, TWS does not get better stories. 
You only think they’re better. We try to 
give both magazines strictly impartial treat- 
ment. So there. . . .! 

GOING, GOING, GONG! 

by S. Vernon McDaniel 

Ye honored and most venerable Sergeant Saturn: 
How dare you even SUGGEST going serious on we poor 
fans? Fiddiesticksl Again and again I say — Keep on 
“kicking" the same old Neptunian gong around, bad 
puns, worse poetry and all. 

The only tiling you should change about SS is the 
cover. So. to enforce my vote, I have writ a pome. 
To wit: 

A BEM is a monster 
With long funny ears. 

And bug eyes that grow longer 
Through the years. 

You’ll find one on the cover 
Of every science mag. 

Along with a handsome fellow. 

And some old unclothed hag! 

The artists have a habit 
Of continued repetition 
If they don’t stop it soon 
I’ll have to draw up a petition I 
Ye Sarge ought to know 
Which way the waters flow; 

But NO! 

From June through to May, 

He lets them have their way. 

Drawing mugs, molls, and BEM’s at bay! 

So listen to what I say! 

Stop it today! 

AND THAT AIN’T HAY! 

— 816 Soledad Avenue, Santa Barbara, California. 

Who said we were going serious? Eradi- 
cation of some of the triter inanities that long 
held sway around here does not mean the 
Sarge is now a semi-diluted Walter Lipp- 
mann. But that hunk of verse you produced 
and flimg in our (and our readers’) editorial 
kissers is enough to make anybody pretty 
grim! Thanks, anyway — ^it was no end 
amusing. 

THE KENNEDY KORNER 

by Joe Kennedy 

Dear Saturn: No more xeno! No Wart-ears, no 
Snaggletooth, no Frog-eyes, no grulzaks, not even the 
Blue Bern! Faith and begorra, can this be the Ether 
Vibrates of yore? 

Warning : this letter will contain no live-wire conho- 
verslal stuff, no intellectual discussion, no red hot 
teapot tempests. Nope, nothing but a few slightly 
blank thoughts which chanced to strike yours truly 
in the midst of a perusal of the Fall Stabtling. 

In the first place, I’m looking forward with inter- 
est and a cerhiin amount of apprehension to future 
installments of the letter section. The elimination of 
some of the tripe that cluttered up the column (heh — 
look who’s.talkingl) is, beyond doubt, all well and good 
for The Ether Vibrates’ wobbling llVer and fallen 
arches. 

I kinda hope, though, that all splashes of broad 
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$400 the First Year 

“Last year I made around 
$400, and it was the first 
year I really started to 
write. Your course is the 
best way to get expert in- 
struction in professional 
writing.” — T. Edward Karls- 
son, 224 East 70th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


What makes 


WRITING ability GROW? 

For a nainber of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been givin^r free Writing: Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with l^e desire to write have taken advantage of this 
ofEer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer** 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
natore with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas — and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack — ^yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided — 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 

Learn to write by writing 

N ETWSPAPEB Institute training is baaed on Jeumallsm— continu- 
ous writing— the soit of training that turns out more successful 
writers than any other experience. Many of the authors of today's 
sellers" are newsipaper-trained men and women. 

<hie advantage of oiu* New York Copy Desk Method is that it starts 
you writing and keeps you writing in your own home. on. your own 
time. Week hy week, you receive actual assignments just as If you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by veteran 
writers with years of experi^oe "breaking in" new authors. They 
will point out those faults of style, struc- 
ture <a viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will idve 
you constructive suggestions for building up 
and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating Is this associa- 
tion that student-members often begin to 
6^1 their work before they finish the course. 

We do not mean to insinuate that they sky- 
rocket into the "Kg mon^” or become 
prmninent overnight. Most beginnings are 
made with earnings of $26. $60, $100, or 
more, for material that takes little time to 
write stories, articles on business, hob- 
bies, i^rts. travels, local and Kub activi- 
ties, eto,— things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and oftm on the 
impulse of the moment. 

For those who want to 
know — Free Writing 
Aptitude Test 

If you really want to know the truth about your writing 
(ambitious, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. 
searchiBg test of your native abilities is free — entirely without 
Obligation, Fill in and smd the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
Arnica, (hxe Park Ave., New York 16. N. Y. (Founded 1926) 


^ jafl Newspaper Institute of America 
W One Park Ave., New York 16, N. T. 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
^ Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
§ about writing for profit. 

Mr. 

Mrs. y.. 

Mies J 

Address 

( ) Check here if you are eligible under the 6.1. Bill of Rlehta. 

(All coxrespondence confideuttal. No salesman will call on you.) 94-C-437 

WataaiMaianaMaMfaei'MMNHHaiaiBiNHMaMSiaaiaai 

1947, Newspaper institute of America. 


VETERANS 

• 

This course 
approved 
for 

Veterans’ 

Training 



humor won’t be on the verhoten list. Once in a great 
while It’s fun, and adds a sprinkle of zest to the dreary 
run of things. 

Howe’er, prepare for a stream of missives from Cap. 
Future addicts, for, gorbllmey, unless our weary eyes 
deceive us, raygun-toting Curt Newton and his intrepid 
comrades are back with us once again. Wellman’s 
"Solar Invasion” should rightfully have been subtitled 
“Get Out the Dimension Scanner, Boys — Somebody 
Swiped the Moon.” 

As for the rest of tiie contents, the general impres- 
sion seems to be a much happier one. There’s “After 
Armageddon”, “Afraid”, “Absalom” (gads, but you’re 
running to grade-A titles this month). The Francis 
Flagg story was an example of the Hall of Fame story 
well worth reprinting. No classic, admittedly, but none 
the less a blamed good yard. Substitute the atom bomb 
for the mysterious poison gas, and we’d have a pretty 
reasonable (and terrifying) portrait of what a war 
could be like in the very near future. 

I always get a kick out of the fanzine review section, 
in more ways than one sometimes, and this trip was no 
exception. This feature is unique in the field. The 
reviews of the oldtime Science Fiction Fan proved 
interesting. Speaking of Merritt’s “Rhythm of the 
Spheres’^ why don’t you republish it in Hall of Fame? 
(Yes. I can dream — !) 

Well, even if Terra vanishes in a puff of atomic 
smoke long about ’50, as some of the prophetic-minded 
lads would have us believe, we’ll still have our stf to 
keep us warm until that fateful day. So keep the 
Startungs coming — with or without the Xeno! 

That about does it for now . — 84 Baker Avenue, Dover, 
New Jersey. 

That cluster of A-titles in the fall START- 
LING was, believe it or not, coincidence pure 
and simple, Joe. You should be able to figure 
out the chances of it happening again. 

And we’ll keep the SS’s coming as long as 
enough of you want to purchase them, with 
all the broad humor the Sarge can muster. 

BLUE SKIES? 

by Alvin R. Brown 

Dear Sarge; I take exception to your remark that 
gradings and criticisms are more or less out. Or are 
you going to ignore the fans and go on your merry 
way passing out the well known hack at us? 

The Fall issue was a rather poor specimen all the 
way around. Ye olde Capt. Future really outdid him- 
self this time. Not only was the writing stilted and 
slightly strained, but CF is falling into a pitfall most 
series do. The plots are becoming unwieldy. How 
about letting this series rest for awhile so as to lose 
it^ staleness"^ 

AFTER ARMAGEDDON wasn’t bad but I doubt if 
anyone in his right mind would nominate it for any 
Hall of Fame. 

AFRAID and ABSALOM were fairly good. At least 
they were readable, which is a rare occurrence for a 
great many of your shorts. How about giving Kuttner 
a crack at the lead novel? He can come up with a 
dilly every once in a while. 

I must congratulate you on the fanzine reviews. It is 
the finest I have read in many a moon. I hope that 
you will keep it up, as it will introduce many of your 
readers to organized fandom. 

Before I close may I pray for one small favor? 

WHY CAN’T WE HAVE A BLUE SKY ON THE 
COVER JUST FOR ONCE?????? 

Oh yeah, TEV sounded pretty good for a change, 
adult that is!! — 139-29 34th Road, Flushing, New York. 

Well, you get your Kuttner in the very next 
issue, novel and all, Alvin. And there won’t 
be any more Cap Futures for a while at any 
rate. And the Sarge is not dead against 
ratings ... he merely has a very live hatred 
for those odious items called comparisons. 
In short, your peeves are answered — save for 


the blue skies on the covers. Better see the 
motion picture of the same name and forget 
about wishing for the moo — I mean, for bhie 
skies on SS covers. 

Don’t ask us why, ask the art editor! 

IRONY IN OUR SOUL 

by Patti J. Bowling 

Dear Sarge: Just finished the Fall Issue of SS and 
am writing this in answer to your invitaticai at the end 
of TEV. Frankly, I believe this is the worst issue of 
SS I’ve read, and there wasn’t a decent illustration In 
the magazine. The only really good thing was TEV. 
Incidentally, I noticed where Texas writers pre- 
dominated. What could this be a sign of, I wonder? 

The three short stories weren’t too bad, but they 
certainly weren’t good. They had their points and 
AFRAID had excellent characteri 2 ;ations. As for the 
Captain Future novel, phooey! “. . . his ironical eyes 
were green and ironical.” I quote this as an illvis- 
tration of one of the many, many inanities to be 
found in the story. The actual plot of the story is 
much too hazy and the information contained in THE 
WORLDS OF TOMORROW ^should have been put into 
the story. The only things in the whole story I liked 
were Oog and his antics. 

I’ll be waiting for the next issue and please, Sarge, 
have some decent, adult stories in it . — 137 Eads Auc- 
nue, San Antonio, Texas. 


Well, they pull no punch in Texas 
No matter what their sex is ... . 

No other comment, Patti, save for a plain- 
tive “ouch!” 

E REX US 

by Rex E. Ward 

Gentlemen; On to the Fall issue: 

I am now efficaciously certain of one thing; namely^ 
that Earle Bergey is showing definite improvement. 
After painting an excellent cover for the Fall Thrfll- 
ing Wonder Stories, he comes along with an equally 
beautiful cover for Startling. 

“The Solar Invasion,” by Manly Wade Wellman. By 
virtue of being a Cap Future novel, it takes first place 
with an 8.5. Manly is no Hamilton by any means, but 
he can write — and good! Incidentally, I’m very glad 
to see my old friend U1 Quom, back again. 

“After Armageddon,” by Francis Flagg. 8.2. Ex- 
cellent — so excellent in fact, that it almost beat CF 
out of first place. I remember when it was originally 
published. 

“Absalom,” by Henry Kuttner. 6.0. Not up to Hank’s 
usual standard, very well written, though — and worthy 
of the score it took. 

“Afraid,” by V. E. Thiessen. To me it didn’t dick. 
3.5. 

The illustrations were all fair, but could be better. 

A few suggestions: 

Get Paul on the cover. Get Finlay on the cover. 
Trim the edges. Put, some novels in the Hall of Fame, 
in serial form. More stories by Edmond Hamilton (glad 
to see him coming up), Stanton A. Coblentz, Manly 
Wade Wellman, Her^ Kuttner, Murray Leinster, 
Polton Cross, and if possible, Eando Binder. — El 
Segundo, California. 

Well, the Sarge needed that after Patti 
bowled her ten-strike. We’ll see what we can 
do to fulfill your wishes (probably nothing, 
Rex), though why anyone wants to revive 
such an archaic cover designer as Paul es- 
capes us. Wellman, Kuttner and Leinster are 
contributing regularly, of course. 

CONTUSIONS ON CLASSICISTS! 

by Benson Perry 

Dear Sarge: Startling Stories received as usual. Hie 



cover Is the worst since the Summer issue of 1944 and 
even this must be considered a draw. While we are 
throwing around superlatives. I’ll say that It Is the 
worst I've ever seen drawn Earle Bergey. 

And there' is little to argue about in the fiction in 
Startling. Most of us will agree that the "Solar In- 
vasion” thing was not only a very poor story, it was 
even bad for Captain Future. And to think that MWW 
wrote this. . . . ! 

Flagg and Kurtner alone were readable. 

And so, we come to the fanzine review. Tell me 
Sarge, how many people have given you the horse- 
laugh on the Blacfc Flames review? Did anybody re- 
mind you ffiat the magazine was named after the lead 
character in the “Black Flame” which was the first 
novel ever printed by Startling? Probably the greatest 
too. At least it usually rates high in the fan polls. 

Thanks for the A review of CYGNI. I’ll readily grant 
that the cover was very poor. In fact, I drew it my- 
self (which guarantees the matter). The peculiar 
thing about the matter is that (in general) the articles 
you liked, I considered filler material and what you 
called “fifth-rate” generally was the best liked. It’s 
a bit confusing. Wonder what you’ll think of the latest 

AMUSING STORIES comes next. Here you pulled 
two serious boners. The first is that AS costs nothing 
but a kind request since it was designed as a supple- 
ment to CYGNI. Anybody who wants a copy, can 
obtain them as long as they last by writing me. 

Secondly, AS did not print a plug for the “unmen- 
tional Maxin" magazine. I’ve done some pretty low 
things in my life, Sarge, but I never gave a plug for 
either that vile Maxin or its professional big brother. 
Gad. 

The first post-Xeno issue shows a very good letter 
column is on the way. Somehow I recognized a definite 
editorial antagonism. Some of the curt remarks that 
you made to various suggestions and comments must 
have hurt. Or maybe I’m sensing something that isn’t 
there. Take the reply to Oliver. The guy wrote what 
would have been an excellent letter (relatively) an 
issue ago and when he wrote it, it was in style. Why 
bite down on him so icily? 

How about some of the fans starting a little dis- 
cussion on the late H. G.. Wells? What was his best 
stf yam? His most prophetic? 

I’ve read several but unfortimately the titles don’t 
remain with me too well. As far’s I am concerned 
the first and greatest time-travel story ever written 
Is his “The Time Machine.” “Men Like Gods” 
seemed quite wordy but I still consider it well worth 
reading. A very prophetic story — the title escapes me 
— ^written about the time of the Wright Brothers’ orig- 
inal flight, describes a great world war complete with 
aerial machines and atomic power. 

H. G. Wells probably deserves to be considered the 
first important writer of stf. Some may argue that 
others have preceded him; like those back in the days 
of Icarus and Dedaleus (optional spelling!) and so on 
up to the 19th century, but actually most of these were 
pure fsmtasy with no relation to science fiction. Jules 
■Verne is a contender and he may have popularized the 
idea of moon ‘rockets’, etc. But for the most part, 
Vcme was a very dull, dreary writer. — 68 Madbury, 
Durham, New Hamvshire. 


So now the Sarge is crushed, along -with 
Oliver’s “ole Tungsten.” But unlike, certain 
hyper-sensitive fans, he can take it (he 
should — he gets paid for it). So what about 
BLACK FLAMES? We liked it, didn’t we? 
And we refuse to be condemnecl to reading 
our own back issues. You fans can do that 
and welcome. 

The Wells comment is interesting and, we 
hope, will promote a bit of fuss in these 
columns. Ihe opus whose title you forgot 
was, the Sarge believes, A WORLD SET 
FREE. But you can have THE TIME MA- 
CHINE. Personally, we preferred THE 
SLEEPER WAKES, WAR OP THE 
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**Let me show YOU too, 
HOW TO MAKE YOUftSELF 

COMMANDO^TOUGH 



...OR IT WON'T COST YOU A CENTP' 

WORLD’S GREATEST BODY BUILDER 

Let me prove to YOU that you can put inches of dynamic muscles 
on your arms I Add inches to your chest! Broaden your shoulders 
and power-pack the rest of your body. I can do for you what I've 
dona for thousands the world over, including many officers and m«t 
now in the U. S.. and British Armed Forces! 


GIVE ME 10 MINUTES A DAY! 

i’ll Show You My Secrets of Body Building 

I’U help you learn the ‘'Progressive 
Po-w^ Method” through which X re- 
built myself from a physical 'wreck 
to the bolder of more strengrth rec- 
ords than any other living athlete 
or teacher! No matter how skinny 
VC flabby you are, you can learn 
methods right in your own home. 

Through my proved secrets X show 
you how to develop your power, in- 
side and out, until YOU are fully 
satisfied that you are the roan you 
want to be. “The Jowett System,” 
says R. F. Kelly, Physical Director 
of the YMCA, Atlantic City. "Is the 
greatest in tbe world!” 

PROVE TO YOURSELF 
IN ONE NIGHT! 

Send only 25c for test Course, 

"Molding a Mighty Arm.” Bead It 
the evenii^ It arrives— -learn from 
experience the thrill you can give 
your muscles! 

SEND FOR THESE FIVE 
FAMOUS COURSES IN 
BOOK FORM 

ONLY 25e EACH 
or ALL 5 for $1.00 


PHOTO BOOK OF FAMOUS STRONG MEN 


JovYett Institute of Physical Culture, TO 72 

230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. Wepf. lr-/2 
George F. Jowett: Your pr^ositlon looks good to me. Send 
by return mall, prepaid, the courses checked below, for 
which I enclose ( ). Include FREE book of PHOTOS. 


If you want a physique that will 
inspire respect from men and ad- 
miration from women . . . ACT 
LIKE A HE-MAN! Decide at once! 
The famous book , "Nerves of 
Steel— Muscles Like Iron” will 
be Included FREE! Priceless for 
the strength fan! Pull of photos 
of marvelous power-bodied men 
who will show you what Jowett 
has done for them and how tie 
can do the same for you. Iteach 
out . . . Grasp this Special Offtf 
today! 

Jowett Institute, Dept. tP* 73 
230 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 

QUICK ACTION BRINGS 


7H/S 

BOOK 

FREE! 



GecM'ge F.D AU 5 courses for......$l □ Molding Mighty Legs 25c 

Jowett □ Molding a Mighty Arm 25o □ Molding a Mighty Grip 26o 
Champion^ MoldingaMightyBack25c □ MoldingaMightyC9ieBt25o 
ChampionsQ Send all 5 C.O.D. ($1 plus postage.) No orders less 
than $1 sent C.0.3>, 


NAME 


(Print name) 


Age. 


ADDBESS 

97 



VETS! 



HONORABLE 


DISCHARGE RING 

HERE’S A VALUE I Handsome, hefty Genuine 
Sterlinff Silver HONORABLE DISCHARGE RING, 
yellow sold finish, for only $1.98 plus tax. Beautiful 
Dischargre Emblem on handsome scrolled mounting. 
A magnificent ring you’ll wear for life. 

CCIIfl ilH llftilCV Mail your name, address. 
Obllll mi IfflUIICI andringsizetc^ay.Your 
Genuine Sterling Gold Finish Discharge Ring will be 
sent to you AT ONCE. Pay your postman only $1.98 
plus and postage. Wear the ring 10 days, and if 
not delighted, return it and your money will be re- 
funded at once. Yes, your satisfaction guaranteed! 
ORDER TODAY. Send strip of paper for size. 

CHARLES STEWART, 616 Walnut St. 

Beat. J.a08 
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WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
WITH EACH WATCH 

Handsome, dependable. Swiss 
watches are renowned as excellent 
timekeepers because they are 
1 made by master watch craftsmen. 
Sturdy. Fine-constructed. Genuine 
I chrome case. 

WEAR 10 DAYS AT OUR RISK! 

H not completely satished, return 
for refund. SEND NO MONEY. 
Simplypay postman $8. BO plus 10% 
tax and postage on delivery. Cash 
orders i©nt postpaid. An^oeptional bargain. United Prochiets 
CO., ^^^ ^jL^j”* *****' PW-608, Chicago 20, IIIr 

Backache Whipped 
. Man and WUe 

U you BUffe^froni BMkMhe.JLegor Bheumatio ^1“^. 


By 


Ketvousness, Swollen Ankles, Burning Passages, . 

Cer Weakness, or Getting Dp Nights, due to non- 
organlo and non-systemic Kidney and Bladder troubles, 
you may easily enjoy the delightful benefits experi- 
enced by thousands who have depended on Cystex for 
such troubles. The following letter from a well-known 
Massachusetts housewife Is typical of those received 
from Cystex users all over the world: “I was so laid 
up with pains In my back, legs and arms that I was 
miserable. Finally I decided to try your Cystex. In a 
couple of weeks I was like a new person, the pains had 
left and I could walk anywhere. My husband had pains 
In his arms, took Cystex and the pains left.” To prove 
what Cystex may do to bring you joyous help from ^e 
distress due to above mentioned Kidney and Bladder 
troubles, get Cystex from your druggist. Give it a fair 
trial exactly according to the simple directions. Unless 
completely satisfied and delighted with your rapid Im- 
provement, your money back Is guaranteed. So don'll 
suffer another day without trying Cystmh^ 


WORLDS and FOOD OF THE GODS, along 
■wdth A WORLD SET FREE. But there is 
plenty of good fodder for any imaginative 
reader in the early Wells pseudo-science 
opera. 

DRAW THE SHADES! 

by Don Hutchinson 

Dear Sarge; Shades of Buck Rogers! Let me see now. 
Was it Joan Randall who was captured last, or was it 
Ezra Gurney? Will Grag manage to crawl out of the 
pit of acid, and did Otho actually walk into the In- 
visible ray beam? Yes sir, another good old Cap Future 
opus has rolled along on its regular orbit. 

There is a rumor going around that Murray Leinster 
has written two sequels for The Disciplinary Circuit 
that will appear in TWS soon. Is that right? 

Your two magazines are, in my opinion, really tops 
in science-fiction owing to the excellent special features 
and departments, such as, “The Ether Vibrates,” “Meet 
the Author,” “The Story Behind the Story” and the 
review of fanzines. I think your mags could be im- 
proved even more by adding another departm«it in 
each, such as a science-fiction quiz, or maybe even by 
reviving the Science-Fiction League. — 7 Tacoma Ave- 
nue, Toronto, 5, Ontario, Canada. 


Yes, Leinster has done the sequels men- 
tioned and one of them, THE MANLESS 
WORLDS, is appearing in the current issue 
of TWS. We are working on another depart- 
ment now — or rather another regular feature 
— but wish to be sure its quality will be out- 
standing. Oke? 

PLUCKED BY THE DOWNEY ONE 

by John Van Couvering 

Dear Sarge: Re: Uie Fall ish of Startling Sterres, 1946. 

Viz.: although you made many lurid promises about 
Manly Wade Wellman’s ability to do CF up brown, I 
still find that his treatment of the rather dubious ex- 
cellency of Curt Newton leaves much to be desired. 

As for the shorts — just shorts. “After Armageddon” 
was a flop. Atomic war; great holocaust, almost every- 
one killed; unknown secretary, bookkeeper, butler, or 
what-have-you takes over; raises remnants to new 
heights. Phooey. “Absalom — ” the same, only more so. 
Kuttner can do better than that. 

“Afraid” is the only one worth the paper it’s printed 
on. Although it’s an old, old, plot, it’s hard to recognize 
it ’neath the masterful treahnent Theissen (whoever 
he is) gives it. Dunno why, but I like it. 

As for The Ether Vibrates— I would like to nominate 
Chad Oliver’s gem for first place (I’m still laughing), 
... in fact, I think I will, although it may go against 
your new and progressive policy. You may make TWS 
and SS into respectable (STFictionally, that is) mags 
... if you keep it up. Second place will go to Ron. 
Anger, mainly because he states my views on the 
Spring ish to a T. Third place I bestow on Kruger, 
Jewett, and Berry. . Let them fight it out . — 902 North 
Downey Avenue, Downey, California. 


Another tear for Ole Tungsten, eh? You 
have a right to your own views on the stories. 
But why do you capitalize the V in Van in 
your name? It ain’t right. 

GOODNESS FROM GABRIEL 

by Howard Gabriel 

Dear Sarge; I was very much surprised to see the 
cover on the cover of the Fall ish. It was good. The 
short stories took top hilling over the novel this Ish. 
ABSALOM was the best. AFRAID came next, closely 
followed by the novel. AFTER ARMAGEDDON, tho’ 
last, was a very good story. The Captain Future was 


'^cellent in parts and hacky in others. 

As I read all the letters I purposely looked to see 
U any<»ie panned DEAD PLANET because I liked it 
so nmch and wanted to argue with someone who didn't. 

The REVIEW OF FAN PUBLICATIONS is a very in- 
teresting department. So was the WORLDS OF TO- 
MORROW. — 1450 East 19 Street, Brooklyn 30, New 
York. 

Short and, on the whole, very sweet, 
Howard. 

USING THE OLD DEAN 

by Walter B. Dean 

Dear Editor: You wouldn’t know it, but I am a pro- 
lific letter-hack of *‘ethergrams” to TWS and STAR- 
TLING — letters that never get posted. The reason is 
that I feel the urge to write only when I become en- 
thusiastic over some story or other. 

Today I’m going to try to write a whole letter about 
stories and stuff h don't like. You’ve been sporting 
enough to present me with a supreme subject for such 
an epi^olary tirade — namely, the Fall STARTLING. 

First of all. I’ll attack that almost taboo subject — the 
artwork and Mr. Bergey. Matter of fact, while I favor 
the casting out of most of our illustrators, I believe 
the much-maligned Earle should be retained. He is 
a highly competent colorist, and his style has a certain 
dignity that is virtually unmatched in the stf-cover field 
today. 

But STARTLING’S covers are not scientiflctional. 
"The current type of covers sells magazines!** you 
retort. Faugh I 

Now, to the stories. 

First, of course, "The Solar Invasion.’’ The return 
of Captain Future and the space-opera, and consequent- 
ly a jarring blow to STARTLING’s recent trend toward 
scientifantasy, as brilliantly exemplified by "Valley of 
the Flame" and "The Dark World." This issue. Curt 
Newton. Next issue, a Hamilton epic "The Star of 
Life." Will STARTLING recover? 

On the other hand, the shorts: "Afraid" is in first 
place, another example of superior craftsmanship, em- 
bodying nostalgic prose and a truly fantastic setting, 
which are usually employed only on "mood stories." 
The ubiquitous Mr. Kuttner is present, as usual, and 
"Absalom" is one of his best short efforts. 

"After Armageddon," the HoF reprint, was typical 
of its kind, and saved from mediocrity by the quality 
of the writing. Excellent I 

I was afraid I’d start praising. Too much of this will 
defeat the purpose of this letter . — 2215 Benjamin Street 
N. JB., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


Okay, consider yourself defeated, Walter. 
And SS should really have recovered with 
Kuttner’s LANDS OF THE EARTHQUAKE 
next issue. Bear with us, please. 

BLISS FOR BERGEY 

by Bill Weeks 

Dear Editor; Well, well. Bergey has finally painted 
a fairly good cover. Capt. Future is well drawn, and 
Joan would be O.K. but for the fact that her fingernails 
are polished and her hair is in perfect shape. Now an- 
swer me truthfully, Sarge, do you think it likely for a 
girl to go tearing thru jungles and the other idiotic 
filings which Joan does without even losing her nail- 
poliSi or mussing her hair? Aside from that and the 
yellow background, the cover was O.K. 

The two stories which I thought best were, AB- 
SALOM and AFRAID. The Capt. Future yam was its 
usual nauseating self, but I would still rate it above 
your so-called “classic.” By the way, who chooses the 
stories to be reprinted in file “Hall of Fame”? 

The Inside pics were no good, but since you won’t 
ever drop your punk illustrators, there’s no use griping 
about it. 

This month’s Feature Flash was one of the best ever 
published in your zine. 

The Viz was O.K. with OLIVER, KREUGER, and 
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AUTO 


IBDflKSDHAPPRIiml 

SEND NO MONEY. Juat mail the coupon 
fov a complete set of Six Big Ai>to Bo^s. 
20th Edition. Whether you are a me- 
chanic or helper, expert or apprentice, 
auto owner or driver, take immediate 
a dvan tage of this FREE EXAMINATION 
OFFER. 

MAKE GOOD MONEY NOW 
I HOLD A PERMANENT JOB 

'America wants its automehiles kept in good 
.repair. Men with '‘know how" are In de- 
:mand, at big pay. These boo^ will help 
'you get and hold an important job, or give 
you a chance to go into business for your- 
self now or later. Any man who half tries 
to improve himself can learn auto Berriolng 
and repairing by this quick reference 
method. Use the JIPFY INDEX te And 
easily understood answer to any auto i>rob- 
lem. These wonder books prepared by elerea 
of America's great automobile engineMS. 
Many hundreds of valuable Illustrations. 
Send the coupon TODAY. 

[ A year’s consulting privileges wlthf 
our engineers new given with I 
these books without extra charge. J 
Vocational Puhlishero Sineo 289$ 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIET^ Dept. A*349 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, III. 

1 would like to examine your Six- Volume Set of Auto BMke. X 
pay the dellveiy charges only, but if I choose I may ^tia n.tbsaa 
express collect. If after 10 days' I prefer to tberA I wjtt 

send you 82 and pay the balance at the rate of only 83 a month jmtti 
824.80 bM been paid. Please include consulting service as ogered 
above. 


CAN YOU FIX IT? 

These wonder books tell 
step by step HOW to 
make dffBcult repairs and 
adjustments, how to 
keep a car at maximum 
efficiency. Including lat« 
est improvements in car 
design and operation. 
Engine troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered, l 

6 BIQ VOLUMES 
2800 pages, 2000 llltU- 
trations, wiring dia- 
grams, etc., including 
Diesel engines. Beauti- 
ful modernistic, wash- 
able cloth binding. 


Name 


City State 

Please attach letter stating age, occupation, employer's name and 
address, and name and address of at least one business man as 
refersnes. Men In service, also please give home address. 

INVENTORS 

ZiStm bow to protset your Invention. A ipeeUllr prN^srsd 
booklet iontslnlng detailed Information coneenlnf pateni 
protection and procedi»« with "Record ot InvoiUoii" form 
will be forwarded to you upon requeft— without oblfttitlon. 
CLAROHM A. O'BRfiN A HARVEY JMCOSiON 
RogUtorod Pafonf Attornoye 
78-A District Notionol Bidg. Washington B# D« C 


AR REST THAT 
RUPTURE! 

Don’t let ft get away from you! Caielees* 
ness, indifference, neglect usually cause 
trouble. Learn about our Air Cushion 
Support. Ready for you NOW! Light, 
cool, sanitary. Durable, cheap. Clip and 
mail for Free Booklet and Proof of Re- 
sists. No-Risk Trial Offer. 

BROOKS CO., Box 382-f, Marshall, Mich. 
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MAKE $30-$40 A WEEK 

Tou can learn practical nursing at horns 
assr - a ^ spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
}Mr j sicians. Tho«sand.s of graduates. 48th 
( 41 \ yr. One graduate has diarge of lO-bed 

\ ^ JP 4 hospital. Another saved $400 while 

learning. Equipment included. Men, 
women 18 to 60. High School not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 422, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, III. 

Please send free booklet and 10 sample lesson pages. 

name 

Stats,. 



NEW MIDGET ELECTRIC 




CUM 




«r 


Ileht 

itS cte. Talc»«^r 


Plugs into Light 
Socket— AC or DC 

It'B new! It's handy! It's efflcie^I i 
the Midget Electric Arc WeWer itr hun« 
dreds of light-metal jobs. 
able weldisg work with a 1/1^ in« 
welding rod on thin metal as 
larger and higher priced welders. 

I ates on 15 ampere fuse, llO^voltJBO 
cycle A.C. or D.C.^ PX ,V2? 

of our special standatd-Coated--l/lp« 

Inch welding rods. Genwuus.fiup*''"" 
of rods supplied wlw 
Recommended for all llffl 

like automobile fenders, --- ^ 

the Midget Arc anywhere to the 
job. Sturdily built and ^Uy, guar- 
anteed. Comes completd-^ready w 
use. Nothnig else to buy. NO-d>reo| 
vious welding experience needed to' 
strike an arc. In a short tS^, any 
M0 meeliftnieally inclined can leamto weldwith tliie machine* 
you*ll find hundreds of money-saving, time-saving uses for 
the Midget Arc around your home, garage, or workshop. 

Also In garages, factories, repair shops, tin shops, mechan- 
ics, farmers, inventors, etc. Order a Midget Electric Arc 
Welder aowl SEND NO MONEY. We’ll rush one to you, 
oowlete with rods and helmet (equipped with APPROVED welding 
glass). Pay postman only $3.95 postage charts. If not satis. 

Se^ letum Midget Arc in 5 days from receipt and weHft refund your 
mmey ^mediately. RUSH YOX^ ORDER NOW. 

MIDQITARCWELOERCOm Strader Ave., Dept. S-233, Cincinnati 26, Ohio 

BE A DETECTIVE 

WORK HOMB or TRAVEL.. Experience onneceesary. 

DETECTIVE Particulars FME. Write to 

OEO. R. H. WAGNER, 12S W. 86th St., N. Y. 


JEWKFT as the highlights this time. — 1800 MdxweK' 
Avenue, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

We shall have to get up a feature on cos- 
metics of the future to explain Joan’s super 
grooming. Meanwhile, pax vobiscutn. 

OH, DEAR 

by Walter A. Coslet 

Dear Sarge: Some comments on the Fall StartKnjf; 
It would seem that you are becoming less particular 
about Captain Future. Another thing noticeable is Ihe 
extreme scarcity of the usual “Future” slang and the 
addition of slang more normal to our day (although 
this may be due to the editorial trend which has done 
away with mutant frog, toad and horned-toad com- 
panions of the Sarge). In spite of the fact that there 
are apparently quite a number of your readers who do 
not rate Captain Future very high, I add my vote to 
the side favoring him regardless of the tendency toward 
“space-opera.” 

AFTER ARMAGEDDON certainly exhibits the calm 
dignity of the old Wonder Stories in contrast to the 
type of material “normal” today! It would seem, 
though, that Flagg slipped up in not using atomic 
bombs. 

Thiessen’s AFRAID is a nice little psychological vig- 
nette, though it should have been a clear give-away 
to Kane when he looked at his foot and saw it all 
pulped and bloody, and yet the air did not escape from 
his space suit. As for the illustration, many a fan 
artist could do better. 

No comment on WORLDS OF TOMORROW, except 
I wish you’d use Schomburg more often. 

In ABSALOM we have another case where Kuttner 
sacrifices quality for quantity and yet manages to pro- 
duce a better than average story. And talk about 
action-packed pictures! 

You're doing right well in your editorial departments 
— at present you’re definitely the best in the field 
thanks to your reformation. Congrats on your fnz 
column — it’s really on the ball with its reviews, and 
the report on the efforts of yesteryear was very wel- 
come — here’s hoping for more of the same. — Box 6, 
Helena, Montana. 
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FREE SAMPLES!: 


ASTHMA 


Symptom* Relfeved. Write 
today for free information 
and epecial money back 

_ offer. 

W. K. STERIINE; 830 Ohio Ave., Si^ey, Ohio 
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I MONEY -BACK 
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Thanks, Walter. As for Schomburg, we 
agree his artistic ability is high. 

SING A SONG OF SINGER 

by Ben Singer 

Dear Editor: I have to say now what has been said 
a countless number of times before — that *T'm a new 
fan and this is the first time I’ve writtwi a prozine.” 

But now to get on with business — that of rating the 
stories of your fall issue of STARTLING. Your best 
story in my opinion was “Afraid.” “The Solar Invasion” 
was good — though pure space-opera. To tell the trufii 
I like “space-opera.” I dislike fantasy generally though 
not always. “The Dark World” seemed to me like a 
complicated fairy tale with its witchcraft and such. 
The other stories in the Fall issue were not good enough 
to mention. 

Speaking of “mention” I don’t think I ought to men- 
tion the fact that I am publishing a new fanzine called 
“The Mutant.” It’s to have from Ten to Twelve pages 
and features articles by Joe Kennedy, Rick Sneary, 
W. A. Coslet (Just wac for short), Gerry Williams and 
others. No — I don’t think I ought to mention the fact. 

Say-y-y are there any of you fans that would care 
to correspond with me? I’m willing and waiting. — 
c/o Holzman, 4005 Webb, Detroit 4, Michigan. 

We take care of you and your MUTANT in 
very fancy style in the fanzine review column, 
Ben. 

Read Our Companion Magazine 

THRILLING WONDER STORIES 

NOW ON SALE— 15c AT ALL STANDS! 
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INTERESTS^ MOST? 

• Today, choose the job you want— and prepare for it. Or if you are alreadsf 
engaged in the work you like best, start training now for quicker promotion. 
Acquire the knowledge that will help you to get ahead faster, make more moneji 
and have greater security. 



CHECK, CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


American School, founded in 1897 as an educational institution not for profit, can 
help you to reach your goal 
just as it has helped others 
during the past fifty 
years. Check the coupon at 
Tight, add your name and ad- 
dress and mail it at once. The 
school will send you details on 
Its training plan and outline 
of study prepared by special- 
fists. There is no charge, no 
obligation, so send the coupon 
immediately. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, Depf. G358, Drexdl at 58th, Chicago 37, 111. 
Without obligation. Please send FBEE and postpaid, bulletin and details 
of the Subject checked. 

□ PLASTICS ENQ’R O Accounting 

□ Electrical Engr. 

□ Electricity— Pract. 

[□ Electronics, Industrial 

□ Bookkeeping 
D Private Secretary 

□ Diesel Engineering 

□ Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting 


□ Refrigeration 

□ Architecture 

and Building 

□ Contracting 

n f^acticai Plumbing 

□ Automotive Engr. 

□ Aviation Drafting 
n Aviation 

□ Business Mngment. 

□ Railway Training 


□ Drafting and Design 

for Men and Women 

□ Radio 

□ High School 

□ Air Conditioning 

□ Mechanical Eng. 

□ Shop Management 
n Tool Making 

□ Better Foremanship 

□ Machine Shop 

Operations 


NAME... 


Dept. G358, Drexel at 58th Street, Chicago 37 


ADDRESS... 

errr. 


..OCXJUPATION... 
AGE... 


Don’t let anyone tell you we pull our 
punches, editorial or alcoholic. 

WICHITANIA 

by Edwin Sigler 

Dear Sir: Congratulations on deciding to go on the 
water wagon. The magazine smells better as a result. 
The stories were pretty fair but why don’t the artists 
read the stories they illustrate. 

Captain Future’s girl friend is supposed to be a pretty 
decent girl and in the story was dressed in jacket and 
slacks. Yet the artist insists on picturing her as if she 
were a cheap dance hall girl. 

The moon story was unusual as it was the first time 
a hero ever admitted being scared. You know and I 
know that there are more people that are scared than 
they will admit. 

^e classic wasn’t so bad but I dispute the contention 
that a war could bring barbarism upon the world. The 
ancient barbarians destroyed the Roman Empire but 
civilization still flourished in the east and there was 
an eventual rebirth of it in the west. However the mass 
of people of that day were uneducated and lacked 
knowledge. Nowadays men have spread knowledge so 
far that it couldn’t possibly be blotted out.— ^132S N. 
Market, Wichita 5, Kansas. 

You’re almost as much of an optimist about 
so-called civilization as you are about dance 
hall girls. Who and whatever gave you the 
idea dance hall girls are cheap? The Sarge, 
from his few salad-days outings in their 
purlieus, knows better. In almost any dance 
hall a visitor can go through more money, 
faster and to less avail than in anything but 
a slot-machine den. There isn’t even a jack- 
pot, Eddy! 


SAYS THE SERGEANT— TO THE 
SARGE 

by Ex-Sergeant Ann Gjelhaug, WAC 

Dear Sgt. Saturn: From “Outlaws of the Moon’’ in 
the Spring 1942, issue of Captain Future (Page 29, 
second column) : . The hurtling telautomaton 

reached its goal. The iridium vase it clutched struck 
President Carthew with shattering impact. Carthew 
collapsed without a groan. . . . Appalled, Curt Newton 
looked down at the pallid features. It was the oldest 
friend of the Futuremen who lay dead here.’’ 

From the Fall 1946 Startling Stories, Page 19 of the 
novel “The Solar Invasion,” featuring Captain Future: 
“James Carthew was gray-haired, distinguished -look- 
ing. ... In two of Ihe interplanetary wars he’d been 
a daring officer of fighting men. Now, at the height 
of his career and powers, he was the beloved president 
of all habitable worlds within the space-latitudes 
dominated by Old Sol. He looked up from his desk 
as the group entered. ...” 

Perhaps I've misjudged and underestimated Captain 
Future. He is the greatest scientist of the Universe— 
that I know. But I didn’t realize till now that even he 
could bring dead men back to life! 

Of course, I’ve missed most of the Newton novels 
since “Outlaws of the Moon,” having spent the last 
three years in the WAC overseas, so perhaps “James 
Carthew” reappeared earlier in the series. Still, in any 
case. I think it was a wonderfiil miracle that Captain 
Future was able to reanimate him. 

Out^de of the appearance of “President Carthew,” 
the story was very good. Others may disagree, but I 
think it was as fine as many of Edmond Hamilton’s 
tales about the Futuremen. Surely, it matched “The 
Lost World of Time” and “Quest Beyond the Stars” for 
excellence. I never read any of Brett Sterling's Cap- 
tain Future stories. 

“Absalom” by Kuttner, and “Afraid” by V. E. 
Thiessen were both oke, but very insignificant com- 
pared with the Future novel. Francis Flagg's Hall of 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
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IHmy f inisli fa 2 Years 


I Ck» 89 rapldljr as tout time aafl ablUttes permit. Cotirso 

eauiralent to recent school work — prepares foreiHlego 

eotranee exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

! 


Ondit far H. 8. sahioets alrendr Mn>»Iat*d. Siasrle aobjeets if d«^ 

■ aired. BliHi acheel adaoaCiea is veiT te port a ofc for advaneameDt m 
bnalaeas and indnatry Ad aa^lly. I^’ft be handicapped alt goa r 
‘"a ^Be a Si^ Scheel sradoata. Start pow txsiniDS now. naa 
illatiii on raenaat. No obllfatiea. 

American School, Dept. H«388f Prexel at S8th, Chicago 37 


to store's. £lft shops, friends, resorts, road 

stands, by mail. Full or spare time. Write for 
complete FBEB details and easy instructions* 

W08K8, JNC.f eept. P»82S, toveliRnd, 0»_ 


Morning Coughs 

Often Due to Bronchial Asthma 

Do yoM cough and cough* especiallp mornings and 
At night? At times do you feel like you were tearing? 
yourself to pieces trying to get rid of strangling mucus 
And still you choke* gasp for breath* wheeze and often 
can't sleep? The cause of these devitalizing syn^ptoms 
may be recurriz^ attacks of Bronchial Asthma. In such 
cases, the very first dose of Mendacor a physician’s 
prescription, usually goes right to work thru the 
blood helping relax that clogged up stuffy feeling in 
the bronchia tubes* then helps Nature loosen and 


_.jep, a - 

i smoke, injection or spray* but is in tasteless tablets 
j which you take exactly according to simple directions 
I at meals. Mendaco must satisfy in every way or your 
money back is guaranteed. Don’t cough and choke, 
don’t lose sleep another night* because of recurring at- 
tacks of Bronchial Asthma* without trying AIeiiaaoQ« 
Ask your druggist for Mendaco today. 


AU-In-One Cigarette Lighter and Full-Pack Case rfves 
you cigarettes and lights together as you want them. 
Streamlined, smart, modern ... a wonderful convenience, 
the ideal gift. For men or women. Built for lifetime service 
of beautiful plastic. Deep-well lighter holds mouth s 
supply fluid. SEND NO MONEY ... 7 DAY TRIAL. 
Order on trial, inspection and approval. On arrival de- 
posit $1.98 plus C.O.D. Use 7 days. If not delighted 
return for full refund. (Send $1.98 with order and we 
pay postage.) (Dealers . . . write for prices, discounts.) 

HENRY SENNE & CO., Dept. 15-C 

SN N. Stats St. ChicaflS 10, IIL 


High School Course 

at Home 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME ^ 


RUBBER 

MOLDS 


JUnaelng rubber mold^making outfit m a K e s 
feet flexible molds of plaques, ash trays, book- 
ends, etc. Molds cost 6c to 25c each. Each 
mold makes hundreds of novelties and gifts to 
sell for $1.00 apiece and more! No eiQperienca 
necessary. Bverjdihing furnished. Quick and 
easy. St^ profitable business in your home— 
lell 



Fame reprint was scrumptious « 

TEV was rather dull this time. Let’s have Ye Sarge’s 
space lingo back! Chad Oliver and Tom Jewett wrote 
the best “Ethergrams.” I tried to follow the latter’s “ad- 
vice to letter-hacks’’ in writing this letter.— 4051 Byers 
At>enue, St. Louis Park, Minnesota. 

So we’re dull, eh? Sink us! As for the 
Carthewerratum, let’s just say you under- 
estimated Captain Future, or at any rate Ills 
current creator. Manly Wade Wellman, and 
leave it at that. Methinks you caught us 
where the hair is short. 

BB SHOT 

by B. B. Norton 

Greetings, Sarge: 

And howdeedo. 

Norton wishes 

Speech with you! 

Leave us come to the point. The Cap Future novel 
in the Fall issue was awful! 

Sarge, how could you? When I turn to the novel the 
first thing I notice is another author. That makes three 
who write about Cap Future. Next, I catch the corny 
style of writing that takes one back to the old “Daunt- 
less Daskovitch” series books. 

Though I tried — strictly out of loyalty to SS and 
fandom in general — I simply can not stomach it. I get 
to page 56 and then I bum the mag. 

The novel ruins the best issue in a long time of SS. 
No kidding, Sarge, how is fandom to attract more fen 
to the fold as it were if such stuff is allowed to parade 
under the title of science-fiction ? — 161 6th Avenue 
West, Seaside, Oregon. 

Well, thanks for trying. But there have 
been more than three, or where have you 
been? 


ALTERED ECO 

by Garvin Berry 


Dear Sarge: Fall SS had surprisingly numerous at- 
tractions in addition to the delightful absence of your 
dipsomaniacal alter ego. ABSALOM of course was 
first. Kuttner in various pseudonymic incarnations has 
had more to say and has said it more entertainingly 
than any other current stf writer. This yam chiefly 
noteworttiy for interesting Biblical parallel and VERY 
neat ending. 

AFRAID rather nice although had several implausi- 
bilities. Doubt very much the presence of uranium on 
surface of the lightweight moon. Strained ending, 
what? 

AFTER ARMAGEDDON is, I tritely proclaim the 
obvious, more apropos and powerful now than it was 
in Sept. *32. I welcome the coming policy (I HOPE 
it’s a policy) of longer reprints, since the novels have 
become waste paper. Or worse. 

Casual scanning only for SOLAR INVASION. Hero 
that I am. I invite destruction by denouncing Capt. Tom 
Swift Future. This constant harping upon already over- 
played theme is rapidly becoming a menace to all who 
! dislike banal repetition. 

Pix bad as usual when Whoozis (Lawrence-Stevens) 

1 and Finlay not around. BERGEY STILL BLOTCHES 

* (I'm a Bergey-Buster, remember) but hesitatingly ad- 

: mit that the feminine physiognomy on cover is most 
unusual face Earle ever did. Attractive, no less, 
j In TEV, this dilute version of Sarge is better than 
■ whiplash creature in current TWS. Why extremes, 

^ Sarge? Oliver and Joke not deserving of editorial 

* scorn; always interesting and amusing — they were tedi- 
i ously copied by less original morons. Two-edged. In- 
I cidentally because of 4 month lag in publication of 
: maize-missives, Chaddo has been worryin’ all over 
; South Texas. Ashamed, Sarge? 

^ Curt inquiry: why did mag pages suddenly turn 
! green beginning with one upon which my letter ap- 
! peared? Significance? Interested and puzzled to see 
more’n half letters from Texas. Chaddo’s only one 
I’ve uncovered in last decade. Cause, he’s enuf to stop 
further search — for various ambiguous reasons. 
Your paragraph re artistic inadequacy to present fan- 
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tasy was Jar too true. Do not tninK it apiuies to 
majority of stf yams though — 5416 Ave. R, Galveston, 
Texas. 


We wondered about the green pygidium on 
the fall issue ourselves. However, it is not 
radioactive or otherwise poisonous. Prob- 
ably it was caused by use of green wood 
pulp. Slash that pine! 

BLEAT FROM ST. PETE 

by Lin Carter 

Dear Sarge: “The Solar Invasion” by Wellman wasn’t 
so hot as a Capt. Future yam. Since when is Otho able 
to shrink and expand his body? However, “After 
Armageddon" and “Afraid” more than made up for 
the lousy parts in the novel. 

“After Armageddon” truly deserved its title of 
“classic." It sounded much like those “horrors of 
Atomic War” we hear so much about these days. 

“Afraid" was very much like old time stf — which we 
have altogether too less of. “Absalom” wasn’t so good 
tho . . . tut, Sarge. In fact, several tuts — a Kuttner 
yam, too. . . . 

And that cover, too — WOW! Maria Montez, crawling 
out of a pool of lemonade, and being threatened by 
a circular pincushion! Ugh. By the way, where did 
you get the (um) model for the lush heroin . . . 
heroine . . . heir . . . skoit? 

Well, well, an Ed Hamilton yarn next ish. . . . Au 
revoir (as they say In French) till then. Sarge. — S65 
20th Ave. S., St. Petersburg 6, Florida. 

That wasn’t lemonade — it was melted 
butter. 

CHEERS FOR “INVASION” 

by Wallace Weber 

Dear Sarge: I have just gotten my typewriter which 
sabotages my last excuse as to why my letters aren’t 
publl^ed. (I refuse to recognize the fact that they just 
aren’t good enough.) Oh well, here I go again. 

After looking over the Fall issue of you-know-what, 
I have come to the conclusion that it will do no good 
to ask for a space-ship on the cover. Worse yet, I am 
almost beginning to like the pictures on the covers. 
Speaking of pictures, how about having a Hall of 
Fame picture classic each issue along wifli the story? 
(I didn’t think so either.) 

In my worthless opinion, “The Solar Invasion” is one 
of the best Captain Future yarns I have read. . . . But 
then, I haven’t read many of them. I sort of missed 
the Futuremen department that used to come with the 
stories. Speaking of Captain Future, (Here 1 go again) 
why not start his own magazine again, only have a 
different author each issue? 

I had better shut up before I get any more ideas. — 
Box SSS, Ritzville, Washington. 

It’s all right, Wallace. As to your H of F 
pictures, you tell us where to find ’em and 
we’ll run ’em. In spite of the banzais of many 
fans, archaic STF artwork was of a pretty 
primitive sort — perhaps unpretty primitive 
would be more descriptive. Glad you liked 
the Cap anyway — glad somebody did. 

PHOBIC TOWARD BERCEYPHOBES 

by Lloyd N. Cheney 

Dear Sarge: I have just finished the latest fall issue 
of STARTLING STORIES and I think it is really on the 
ball. 

I don’t claim to be a science critic, (as some of your 
other readers) but I do think that your Captain Future 
novel is tops and Thiessen’s “Afraid,” although a short, 
runs a close second, because it was different from the 

[Turn page} 
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part of piate. Money-back guarantee. 
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Fewer have trained for Accounting In recent years. Yet 
ffovemment regulations and taxes demand more boo^ 
keepers and accountants. Good opportunity now to entea 
this growing, well-paying field. After short period of spare* 
time training, you can take accounting position and con* 
tinue study on the job. Interesting, free 48-page booklet 
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and tells how you can prepare quickly and at moderate 
cost. Write for ** Accountancy, The Profession That Pays.’? 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St., Dept.3329-H Chicago 5, Ilk 


average story. 

Now I am going to start a few atoms smashing 
verbally, but not at your Mag. Surprised? Every time 
I read Ethergrams I bum up. All you ever hear is un- 
pleasant remarks about Bergey’s cover pictures. Would 
some of these so-called art critics do me a favor and 
please do a few drawings for the public’s view and 
inspection? I doubt very much if they can. If not, will 
they please remain silent till they can do better. I can 
not see someone whose jealousy of artists leads them 
astray. 

Well, Sarge, I guess I had better close as I will prob- 
ably be burning when I read the so-called critics’ reply 
as it is . — 730 St. Johns Ave,, Lima, Ohio. 

Bergey, for your inner ear, is constructed 
of 100% fire-proof, ray-gun-proof, critic- 
proof material. Which is lucky or unlucky, 
depending upon the point of view. At any 
rate, we welcome your support. 
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TEN-YEAR FAN 

by Dennis Lethbridge 

Dear Sarge: This is the first time in the ten years of 
reading science fiction that I have taken time to write 
to an editor. The occasion ... no more of that drivel 
you were torturing us with. As a result I can read 
your column without breaking out in a cold sweat. 
Let's keep it that way. 

This Kennedy guy seems to have been around a long 
time. I wonder if he’s the same Kennedy as the one 
who used to be a regular contributor to mags back 
around 1938 or 1940. 

Ah yes, those were the days when the greatest of 
all writers was turning out his masterpieces. Of course 
I mean the great E. E. Smith, Ph. D. I wonder how 


Your Astrological Guide 
for the Entire Year! 



NOW ON SALE— I5c EVERYWHERE! 
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many other writers have the knowledge of science that 
Smidi had. A suggestion . . . how about one of his 
stories for your Hall of Fame. I was thinking of the 
“Gray Lensman” in particular but that would be too 
long. However anything of his is good enough to rate 
H of F classification. 

Getting back to SS. Why do you have to spoil an up- 
and-coming mag by including those corny Captain 
Future stories. It’s not that the plot isn’t good, it’s 
the characterization. Wellman has sunk to a new low 
in his latest. Some people aren’t going to like that but 
it’s my honest opinion that a five-year-old child could 
do better. 

That’s all for this time. If you keep CF out of SS 
you have a regular buyer. TWS is okay for my money, 
too.— 476 Simcoe Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 



Learn this 
Profitable 
Profession 


IN 90 DAYS 
AT HOME 


MONEY-MAKING CAREER OPEN 
to MEN and WOMEN, 18 to 50 


Send us a five-year-old child who can do 
better and we’ll sign him or her up pronto, 
Dennis. 

VOICE FROM THE DEEP 

by Arthur T. Mareth, MOMM 2/C 

Hi Sarge: I’ve been a steady reader of S.F. for the 
last ten or fifteen years and I don’t think I have ever 
had a beef or a gripe. Now I have though. 

The gripe is for the guys who are always telling the 
world how bad the stories are. Seems that those guys 
are free to read and comment all they want, but it also 
seems that they could find something good to say once 
in a while to offset the monotony a little. 

For the last four years or so I have been in the 
U. S. Navy, and attached to the Submarine Force. 
Sometimes I have fmmd it very difficult to find ANY 
S.F. to read. And believe me Sarge I appreciate all 
those “bad covers,’’ “poor stories,” and “lousy illustra- 
tions,” much less beef about the “untrimmed edges.” 

The fall issue of S-S. was superb as far as this reader 
is concerned. I always went for the “Captain Future” 
and still do for that matter. I will try and put the 
stories down as I saw them. The old business of a jug 
of Xeno for this, a short beer for that I don’t know 
much about so I’ll give them the old stand-by of Stars. 

1. “The Solar Invasion” 4 Stars. 

As all “Captain Future” novels, good from the start 

to the finish. This is the first “C.F.” novel I have seen 
since before the war. ’Tain’t my fault, Sarge, couldn’t 
get a hold of many mags. I have always liked Wellman, 
but tell me Sarge, didn’t Hamilton write “C.F.” or am 
I thinking of something else? 

2. “Afraid” 3 Stars. 

This was a good one too. I especially liked the slight- 
ly different plot, I wish it could have been a few pages 
longer, as it was I was just getting interested in it and 
it came to an abrupt stop. 

3. “Absalom” 2 Stars. 

I was slightly disappointed with this story. I did like 
it but I have also read a lot of better material from the 
pen of Kuttaer. 

4. “After Armageddon” 1 Star. 

This one was a little slow, and an old plot at that, 

if I sound like I’m griping, I don’t mean to. But the 
story reminded me of one I read a few years back. 

As for the other articles. 


“Ether Vibrates” Good 

“Worlds of Tomorrow” Good 

“Meet the Auth >r” Good 

' “Review of Fan Pub” r..,Good 


The cover by Bergey was worth framing. Some of 
the wolfs who always want gals on the cover should 
be well satisfied. 

All in all I think the ole mag is well up to par, and 
I hope it stays that way. — U. S. S. Redfin. SS 272, Sub 
Base, New London, Conn. 

Okay, Arthur, and it is very comforting to 
the Sarge to know that SS can be and is 
read under water. 

Well, that’s it, this trip. See you all again 
next time out! 

—SERGEANT SATURN. 
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{Sufferers from the torturing itch 
I caused by eczema, pimples, scales, 
I scabies, athlete’s foot, “factory” itch, 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, of Startling Stories, published quar- 
terly at Chicago, 111., for October 1, 1946. State 

of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a 
Notary Public in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared H. L. Herbert, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Startling Stories, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publica.tion for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, 
embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Better 
Publications, Inc., 10 East 4<)th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Editor, None; Managing Editor, None; Business Man- 
ager, H. L. Herbert, 10 East 40th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 2. That the owner is : Better Publications, Inc. , 10 
East 40th Street, New York, N. Y, ; N. L. Pines, 10 
East 4(lth Street, New York, N. Y. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving die names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. H. L, HERBERT, Business Man- 
ager. Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of 
October, 1946. Eugene Wechsler, Notary Public. My 
commission expires March 39, 1948. 


REVIE>V OF THE 
SCIENCE FICTION 
FAN TCBLICATIONS 

By 

SERGEANT SATEIRN 

A LOT of special stuff seems to have 
come rolling in since the last time 
the Sarge took a look at his review 
material. So, before we roll up our sleeves, 
shcU’pen our surgical knives and get down to 
the real business at hand — namely dissection 
of STF fanzines — let’s clear them from the 
agenda. 

The Hadley Publishing Company’s success- 
ful publication of THE TIME STREAM and 



SKYLARK OF SPACE seems to have set off 
some sort of a chain reaction in its field. Now 
an outfit called Trover Hall, of 2126 Grove 
Street, San Francisco 17, California, steps, 
forward with an announcement claiming to 
be first in the field. 

As a starter, they aimounce printing of an 
edition of PUZZLE BOX by one Anthony 
More, and for a list of things to come, five 
more Mores. A little enlightenment as to the 
identity of the author who seems to comprise 
their entire list would now seem to be en. 
regie. 

Furthermore, a San Jose outfit calling it- 
self Cheney’s Book Service announces that it 
is peddling Stanton Coblentz’s WHEN THE 
BIRDS FLY SOUTH at sub-retail rates. 
Books, it would seem, are fast becoming the 
order of the day around here. 

Otherwise the fanzine special-stuff picture 
is remarkable for a great burst of energy by 
Forrest J. Ackerman. Not only has he come 
up with a monumental bibliography for THE 
FANTASY FOUNDATION, 1945 edition, but, 
under the somewhat pretentious title of I 
BEQUEATH, has listed his even more monu- 
mental library in a testament to the same 
Los Angeles group. 

Which is only the start; A neat one-page 
arrangement lists the works of the late Fran- 
cis Flagg and, in collaboration with Arthur 
Louis Joquel II, the Ack has spawned an 
elaborate memoriam to H. G. Wells, listing all 
of his published works as well as obituary ar- 
ticles and a somewhat turgid elegy by 
Tigrina. 
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Somebody must have slipped him a pill. 
To get out of Los Angeles briefly, here is a 
letter from Walter H. Gillings, of 15 Shere 
Road, Ilford, Essex, England, who is deeply 
concerned with the postwar revival of British 
fandom. Says Mr. Gillings: 

The development of the fantasy field in Great Brit- 
ain, after its curtailment by the war, is now being re- 
sumed in earnest by both British and American pub- 
lishers. Several new projects designed to cater to the 
science and weird fiction reader have already been 
launched, or will be as soon as conditions allow; and 
there is every prospect of a great revival of interest 
in the field over here. 

Already the lack of some medium whereby isolated 
and potential readers may be kept informed of all new 
developments and current publications, and have their 
interest sustained, has made itself felt. I am therefore 
proposing to publish, at quarterly intervals, a news 
magazine and review which will fulfill this need and 
foster the further growth of fantasy by co-ordinating 
all the ramifications of the field on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

You may remember my Scientificti(m, the British 
Fantasy Review, which did similar service in 1937-38 
and led to the appearance of “Tales of Wonder” and 
“Fantasy.” The proposed new journal would be pro- 
duced on much the same lines, but with a wider scope, 
to embrace the whole field of science and weird fiction 
and their allied activities. It would pay particular at- 
tention to new issues of magazines and books appeal- 
ing to the reader and collector of both types of fiction, 
and serve to enable him to secure such issues through 
channels with which he has lost touch during the war 
years, or has yet to discover. 

Publishers and distributors will thus be afforded a 
valuable medium which will keep them in constant 
touch with an increasing number of readers genuinely 
interested in all they have to offer. It is intended that 
the magazine, provisionally entitled FANTASY RE- 
VIEW, shall circulate to a minimum of 1,000 sub- 
scribers (British and American) as from the first issue, 
planned for publication in October next. This circu- 
lation, though comparatively small, will undoubtedly 
increase as the joumaTs infiuence extends, and it is 
hoped that it will appear more frequently once it has 
become established. 

It will not be the usual type of amateur fan maga- 
zine, but will endeavor to attain the highest possible 
standard of production and reader-interest. It will 
feature book and magazine reviews, interviews with 
fantasy writers and editors, and articles by experts 
covering every aspect of the field here and in the 
U.S.A. Incidentally, it would do much to renew and 
promote the friendly international contacts which 
have contributed so much to the progress of the field 
in Uie past. 

Obviously, this project, though assured of the sup- 
port of all concerned in the redevelopment of the 
magazine medium on this side, must rely for much of 
its success on the goodwill of American publishers and 
editors, to whom we are indebted for their ready co- 
operation in former years. At least, we should be glad 
to receive from them regular advance details of &eir 
forthcoming issues and other items of interest to fan- 
tasy followers, for publication in our columns — until 
when they will, naturally, be treated with the strictest 
confidence. 

The magazine will probably consist of 20pp., including 
six advertisement pages, three of which have already 
been booked for the first issue. Copy and payment are 
not required until we are preparing for press. On re- 
ceiving your reaction to our proposals, we shall com- 
municate with you further. 

Subscription rates to FANTASY REVIEW will be 
2s.0d. per year, or 6d. per single copy, post free; in 
U.S.A., 50c. per year, or 15c per single copy, post free. 
The subscription list will not be opened until Septem- 
ber, when we shall be circulating an announcement 
concerning the magazine to some 2,000 potential sub- 
scribers. 

Well, here’s wishing Mr. Gillings luck and 
subscribers. And now to the fanzines them- 
selves. 
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thentic replica af romantic western saddle. Hand, 
semely formed from solid Sterlinp Silrer by Nay. 
ajo Indian craftsmen. Massi«e style for men. 
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pleasure to wear. Sent on approval. 

SEND NO MONEY! 

your name and address. Pay postman only $4.95 
plus few cents postage on arrival; or send cash 
and we pay postage. Wear this sensational rinv 
for 10 days. If not deliehtcd, return for full re. 
fund. Oeoee Now! Use Coupon Beiowl 


10 PAY TRIAL ORDER COUPON 

Arizona Craftsmen Room 606C 
1704 Farnam St. Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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The prayers of the most worthy people often fail. Why? 
The unworthy often have the greatest health, success, 
riches and happiness. The best, smartest, and most in- 
dustrious people often have only pain, poverty and sor- 
row. Why? Thirty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, behind 
the highest mountains in the world, a young Englishman 
found the answers to these questions. Hia eyes were 
opened by the strangest mystic he met during his twenty- 
one years of traveU in the Far East. Sick then, he re- 
gained health. Poor then, he acquired wealth and world- 
wide professional honors. He wants to tell the whole world 
what he learned, and offers to send a 9,000- word treatise, 
FREE, to everyone who asks promptly. It is a first step 
to the POWER that KNOWLEDGE gives. There is 
no obligation. Write for YOUR FREE COPY today. 
INSTITUTE of MENTALPHYSICS, Dept. 301 -B 
213 South Hobart BIvcIh Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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Don't be caught napping when Opportunity knocks. 
Prepare advancement and more money train* 
ing now for the job ahead. Free 48-Page Books Tell 
How. Write for the book on the business field you like 
— CMT mail us this ad with your name and address m 
the mar£^ Now, please* 
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□Traffic Management pSalesmanship 
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□Stenotypy (Machine Shorthand) 

G. I. APPROVED 

USAUE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 3329-R 417So.PearbemSt. ChicagoS 
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Bitter winds . . . snow, slush . . . 
stufiy, overheated houses . . . no 
wonder winter usually spells 
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The list is spotty this time, with ACOLXTK 
and VOM missing, to name just two of the 
erstwhile regulars. In fact, only seven ama- 
teur efforts win an A rating, while fifteen 
wallow among the B’s. Come, come, ladies 
and gentlemen, is this postwar progress? 

Well, let’s take a look at them and see. 

CANADIAN FANDOM, 9 MacLennan Avenue, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. Editor, Beak Taylor. Pub- 
lished irregularly. 5c per copy or 6 copies 25c. 

Moderately amusing copy (with the exception of the 
overlocalized and therefore unfunny saga of Mason's 
springtime in Montreal) is here marred by some of 
Ihe least amusing and most poorly reproduced cartoon 
comics on fanzine record. Appeal to Canadian fans, 
which Is, after all the mag’s purpose, is high, however. 
The Sarge doesn't know why it isn’t better than it is. 

CYGNI, 68 Madbury Road, Durham, New 
Hampshire. Editor, Benson Perry. 10c per copy, 
3 for 25c, 7 copies 50c. Published irregularly. 

Well, Perry finally dug himself a cover and very 
neat It is too. It seems possible that he takes the 
Shaver hoax a trifle seriously, but his printing a state- 
ment by the Shaver in question makes for solid con- 
troversial stuff. Other copy, including Bart Jameson’s 
autobiography, is up to snuff, but what was the point 
of Sneary’s alleged cartoon on page 9? 

FANTASY ADVERTISER, (Nos. 3 & 4), 628 
South Bixel Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 
Editor, Gus Willmorth. Published irregularly. 
5c per copy, 6 copies 25c. 

Most competent guide book to fan and prozine sales 
and other swappable or purchaseable material extant. 
No fanzine publisher should be without one, as it docs 
not confine Itself to sales and auctions but gives invalu- 
able typographical hints as well. Heartily endorsed. 

ROCKETS, 469 Duane Street, Glen Ellyn, Illi- 
nois. Editor, R. L. Farnsworth. Published quar- 
terly. $4.00 per year, 3 years $10.00. 

Despite its newspaper format, this certainly has won 
its A rating with palms. Current issue follows familiar 
and interesting pattern, with the usual drawings and 
diagrams of space diips to come. Long articles pro and 
con atomic power for such vessels, by Robert Lee Morre 
and George A. Whittington respectively, make up a fine 
controversial letter page. Some of you may remember 
how the Sarge blasted the early Issues of ROCKETS. 
He hps had to do a lot of hackh-acking since. 

SHANGRI D’AFFAIRES, 637% South Bixel 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. Editor, Charles 
BurbM. Published 7 times yearly. Price 10c per 
copy, 3 for 25c, 6 for 50c. 

With Burbee back at a helm that Is definitely not 
wieldy, SHANGRI L’AFFAIRES takes Its 32nd issue to 
present a running account of the Paciflcon, shunting all 
other effluvia to the rear of the mag. All in all it is 
reminiscent of that issue of the N YORKER containing 
John Hersey’s hunk of Hiroshima. Brrrrr! 

SUN SPOTS, 9 Bogert Place, Westwood, New 
Jersey. Editor, Gerry de la Ree. Published ir- 
regularly. Free to contributors. 

Editor de la Bee tackles Farnsworth and his ROCK- 
ETS in the 3Sth issue of this poli-perennial and achieves 
that take-off feeling. He also contributes another vig- 
nette on Weinbaum which may or may not be a trifle 
pretentious. Sam Moskowitz has more of Weinbaumia, 
Joe Kenndy chews another bit of hard-to-replace cloth 
off the seat of the Sarge’s breeches and Manly Well- 
man postscripts an erudite item on his Shonokin amis. 
All in all, one of the best fanzines the Sarge has yet 
seen. 

VAMPIRE, 84 Baker Avenue, Dover, New Jer- 
sey. Editor) Joe Kennedy. Published irregularly. 
10c per copy, 3 for 25c, 12 for $1.00. 

Good issue of the Kennedy special, with Chldsey, d« 
la Ree, Inman, Strelfl and others doing fhelr com- 


petent stuff. Howl of the issue is the issue Walter 
Harwood takes over Edmund Wilson’s derogatory views 
of Iiovecraft. He believes that Mr. Wilson’s “endocrine 
glands have acquired their own peculiar balance from 
too many hours spent in a library. . . And after 
Memoirs of Hecate County . . . now really, Walter! 
Kennedy rates the howl of the month on that one. 
Go ahead and howl, Joe. 


All mediocre things must end, it seems, so 
on to the B-list, which is more remarkable 
for quantity than quality. This, it seems, is 
not a notable era — but then, fanzines usually 
slump off toward the end of the year. Maybe 
they’ll pick up again . . . maybe. 

COSMIC NEWS-LETTER, 101-02 Northern Blvd., 
Corona, N. Y. Editor, James V. Taurasi. Published 
weekly. 5c per copy, 6 for 25c. A welcome develop- 
ment of the old-fashioned cardzine is this four-page 
brochure. Well packed with fan and pro information. 

FANTASY PICTORIAL. 514 West Vienna Avenue. 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. Editor, Bob Stein. Price 3c. Some 
rather blotchily clever heckto-pix symbolic of some- 
thing or other share with some shaggy-dog left wing- 
isms the backsides of papers printed for a Badger 
Biological Supply Company, also of Milwaukee. Do 
tell! 

FANEWS, 1443 Fourth Avenue South, Fargo, N. D. 
Editor, Walter Dunkelberger. Published irregularly. 
2c per sheet, 55 sheets for $1.00. Up to snuff, that’s 
enough. And, contrary to rumor widespread in fan- 
dom, Dunk didn’t die. He wants this fact known for 
some reason. Swell stuff that needs only a binding to 
bound into the A list for keeps. 

FANTASY TIMES, 101-02 Northern Blvd., Corona, 
N. Y. Editor, James V. Taurasi. Published weekly. 5c 
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Plen^ to SEE from Cover to Cover! 


ENTERTAINING, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
PHOTO FEATURES ON EVERY PAGE! 
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INTERESTING JOBS — GOOD 
PAY — EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN— A BUSINESS OP 
TOUR OWN, are just a few of 
the opportunities awaiting: you 
as a Trained National Radio, 
Television and Electronic Ex- 
pert. Broadcasting:, Radio Ser- 
vice, and other specialized 
phases are constantly demand' 
ing more and more trained 
men. Get all the facts about 
this GREAT FIELD. ACT AT 
ONCE I 

SHOP METHOD HOME TRAINtNB 

By a Real Established Resictent Trade School 
With Classrooms, FM Studios, Shops and Loboratories 

gives you the knowledge, skill, and experience that assure definite 
progress — step-by-step for a brighter, more prosperous future. You 
Learn by Doing. Build a standard LONG DISTANCE SUPERHETERO- 
DYNE RECEI\^R as shown above, an audio oscillator, a signal 
generator (low powered Radio transmitter) and many other units and 
experiments with equipment furnished you in your home. National 
Graduates everywhere have qualified, through spare time study for 
well-paying job& success and security In Radio. It is a field with a 
proved future. Find out what this Indus- kdbb fcw 
try offers National Trained Service Engl- r K B B 
neers, Operators and Technicians. Take LESSON 
the first step to greater success NOW by 
sending coupon below— TODAY! 

NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

lOS ANGEIES 37, CALIFORNIA 


MAIL COUPON I 


National Schools, Dopt- 3-TQ 

4000 S< Figueroa Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

Mail me sample lesson and book FREE. 


NAME AGE 


CITY ZONE STATE 

□ Check here if Veteran of World War II 




Detailed information on how to secure patent protection for your 
invention will be mailed promptly upon request. 

Victor J. Evans & Co., Merlin M. Evans, Registered Patent Attorney, 
207-C Merlin Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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IION FAMOVS Hoiirwoei FILM STODIOS 

I JuM (O get acquiinted wc will tnake i beiutiful ) x 7 
’ eolatgement of any pictute or negative. Be sute to 
include color of hair, eyes and clothing and get our 
bargain offer for hiving your enlargement beautifully 
hand colored in oil and mounted in your choice o« 
handaome frames. Limit 2 to a customer. Please en- 
^ close lOc to covet cost of handimg and mailing each 
^ enlargement. Your original picture or negative will 
be returned with the FREE 3x7 enlargemcot pOK> 
paid. Aa oowl Offer Uotiied co U. S. fL 

HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, 

7021 Santa Monica Blvd., Dept. 227, Hollywood, Calif. 


RUPTURED? 

Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening — 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening — follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write: 


NOW ON SALE— 10c AT ALL STANDS 


\ Clufhe Sons, Dept. 33, Bloomfield, Now Jortoy 
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. Lasts from 3 to 6 Months! ' 

' KewdiseoverymAkes loose destal 
{dates fitenoffaBdcomfortablefornuMiths—Al most like 
^ having your own teeth again. Fi>riipper8 and lowers. , 
^ Easy to Apply at Home,,. Simply squeeze some 
*‘6t7M GRIPPER’* evenly on your dmiture, put plate 
j inyourmouthwhereitsetaandhardensSnfewmmates. ' 
Noheat-^ofuss— ^omuss. Will not harm any dentate. 

.SEND NO MONEY... 

Order a tube tod^. for only $1.00 (deposit with yonr 
. ownp<M3tman). Eachapplieationof "GUM GRIPPER" 

* gnaranteed to last from 8 to 6 months and delight you ' 
completely or yonr money will be eheerfnlly refunded. 

^CUM GRIPPER, INC. 

127 N. Dearlwrn St., Dept. SOT, Chloago 12, III. 


^^How fo Make Money 
With Simple Cavloons" 

A book ovoryone who likes H drew should hove* It 
U free; no obliaotions. Simply oddress 

CARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 

Dept. 73 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


THOUGHTS HAV€ WINGS 


YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Loam to impress 
Mhers favorably— /#/ across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrudans'show 
you how to me the power of mind, 
j For /reebooit write Scribe W.W.S 
TheSOSICRUCMNS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 




GET QUICK AMAZING RELIEF by plying 
Dent’s Tooth ‘Gum— or Drops— In cavity ^pi 
aching tooth. Cavity toothache fi^uently 
strikes when you can’t see dentist. 

Be prepared! Ask yonr druggist for J 
cither complete aid package. Follow directions, f 



LEG SUFFERERS 

Wby continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—* ‘THE LIEFE METHODS FOB 
HOME USE." It teUs about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Llepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en - 1 
dorsed by multitudes. 



UEPE METHODS. 8284 N.GraanBavAve., 

Dept. C'40, MNwaukeCr Wisconsin 
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In your locality for 
MADE 


Be our Dealer . 

STRONG ONION MA6e WORK AND 
SPORT GARMENTS. No experience nec- 
essary. Easy work. Millions of workers 
buy work uniforms. We suimly everything 
needed. Write Immediately for FREE 
Outfit. 

ROUT. STRONG GARMENT CO., 319-337 
JW. Van Buren St., Dept. K-3t Chieasot IN. 


per copy, 6 copies 25c. The lanuoin gs th at failed io 
make Taurasi’s MARTIAN TJii VS-LETTMl here ap- 
pear, along with briefs by well-known fans, et cet. Yes, 
the cardaine is unlikely to come back with these in 
the field. Oke. 

GRIPSS AND GROANS, 2962 Santa Ana Street, South 
Gate, Cal. Editor, John Cockroft. Published irregular- 
ly. 5c per copy. A chance for fans to sound off. With 
VOM moribund at the very least, this newcomer should 
have a place. 

THE H OR FANATION (that’s how it looks to us. 
SS.), 1001 West Gilbert, Muncie, Ind. Editor, William 
Deutsch. Published irregularly, l^^c in stamps. What- 
ever this is. it’s illegible. 

KAY-MAR TRADER (Nos. 5 & 7), 1628 3rd Avenue 
South, Moorhead, Minn. Editor, K. Martin Carlson. 
Published irregularly. Price unlisted. Swap list ma- 
terial, as such valuable to fans. 

LUNACY, 1115 San Anselmo Avenue, San Anselmo, 
Cal. Editor, Jawge Caldwell. Published (?) irregu- 
larly. 5c per copy, 6 for 25c. If this weren’t so pweshus 
cute, it might turn into a good general-interest fanzine. 
As it is — words fail! 

MARTIAN NEWS LETTER, 548 North Dellrose, 
Wichita 6, Kansas. Editor, Telis Streiff. Published 'x- 
regularly. 10c per copy, 6 for 50c. Modest little job Ih a 
coat of many colors toat seems pre-occupied with the 
thought of the next war. But who isn’t? 

MERCURY, 548 North Dellrose, Wichita 6, Kansas. 
Editor, Telis Streiff. Published irregularly. 3c per 
sheet, six sheets lOc. Another fanzine bursting out of 
its diapers. 

MUTANT, 4005 Webb, Detroit 4, Mich. Editor, Ben 
Singer. Published bi-monthly. Price unlisted. Ken- 
nedy, Kadet, R. Evans and Tigrina combine with the 
editor to make this a promising neophyte (once print- 
ing, cover etc. are passable). But Ollie Vane’s "Plane- 
tary Mutations" and A. Budrys’ cover design (or lack 
of same) will keep it on the B list indefinitely if they 
are repeated. 

PSFS NEWS, 3507 North Suydenham Street, Phila- 
delphia 40, Penn. Editor, Oswald Train. Published 
monthly. 10c per copy, 6 copies 50c. 12 copies $1.00. 
The dignified little "Gazette of Philadelphia Fandom" 
is already beginning to loosen its editorial stays toward 
the Philcon next summer. Fans who want to keep up 
to date on convention activity should buy it. 

SLANTASY, Dorothy, N. J. Editor, A. Budrys. Pub- 
lished irregularly. 2c per copy. Budrys is working hard 
with this one, but is st 3 rmied by his own horrendous 
and (praise Allah!) inimitable artwork. Otherwise 
the material is not bad save for a murky ode by one 
James Korjus. It can stand a lot more work. 

SPACELING, 119 Woodland Avenue, Coatesville, Pa. 
Editor, Howard G. Allen. Published irregularly. Free. 
Allen and his gang need a few more Issues before they 
can be rated at all. As it is, they are in the illegible 
league with Deutsch. 

TESTING, 1-2-3-4 68 Madbury Rd. Durham, N. H. 
Editor, Benson Perry. One-shot. Free. More about 
Shaver and the Sarge’s going on the wagon. Oh, 
well. . . . 

Well, that’s it, fellows. It’s been better, it’s 
been worse. So long until next issue. 


UR RES CROSS 
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'meet the 
Uuthor 


M urray LEINSTER is what might 
be called an “old science fiction 
hand.” His ingenious inversions of 
accepted scientific theory and his imagina- 
tive contemplation of the possible results of 
such inversions (to say nothing of their 
causes) have enthralled readers of STF for 
more years than their author cares to con- 
sider in front of his mirror while shaving. 

But the author is more than a mere juggler 
of formulae. He is the possessor of a first- 
rate creative sense of dramatic story values 
as well as of sharper and more whimsical 
insight into human behavior. And he knows 
how to write prose with the easy fluidity that 
comes only of long experience. 

But so often has his biography been briefed 
in the departments of STF magazines that he 
is, in truth, beginning to feel a certain lurking 
ennui toward his own life story. In short, to 
him, Murray Leinster on Murray Leinster is 
very old hat. 

Therefore he has, in the following para- 
graphs, given us a brief biography of his 
LAWS OF CHANCE and the motives that 
caused him to write it. And since the story 
deals with the universal urge to find a sure 
thing, it seems to us a highly interesting de- 
parture from the orthodox magazine thumb- 
nail sketch. 

Says the Leinster: 


A long time ago I got cured of any inclination 
to gamble because I tried to use my head. I got 
technical and dug into the laws of tihance, so — I 
thought — I could gamble intelligently. And ulti- 
mately I wrote LAWS OF CHANCE because 
they’re the most irritating natural laws in all 
the cosmos. They ought to be set to work, but 
we can’t do a thing with them. 

You can take advantage of all the other laws 
of nature and accomplish things, but the laws of 
chance simply mess things up. .Learn them, and 
playing poker turns to bookkeeping, shooting 
craps is an exercise in mental arithmetic, drop- 
ping coins in a slot-machine is dumb, while 
horse-playing is crazy! But play poker or shoot 
craps or play slot-machines or the ponies with- 
out regard to the laws of chance and you’re just 

ITitmpage] 
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NEW HOSPITAL AND 
SURGICAL POUGY 

Protec ts Whole Family 

Costs Only 3^ a Day for Adults 

Only IHi a Day for Children 

IT’8 HSBEI The new Family Hospital and Surgical 
Expense Policy that Insures the whole family — mother; 
father, children, anyone now in good health, age 3 
months to 65 years. Provides Cash to help pay hospital 
room and board for as many as 90 days In any one year 
for EACH and EVEBY person Insured; EXTBA bene- 
fits for medicines, laboratory fees, other hospital 
charges; ALSO doctor's operating fee; -CASH to help 
pay hospital and surgical bills for sicknesses, accidents; 
operations and many other disabilities not covered by 
other policies — and even special hospital benefita_or 
childbirth. You select your own doctor and hospital. This 
low-cost Family Hospital and Surgical Policy l^ued 
at a spedai family rates by strong company with over 
$3,000,000.00 surplus for policyholders’ protectioni 
Investigate! Send no money, but mail coupon below 
quick for 10- Day Trial OHer. No obligation. Act nowl 

^STERLING 

N46S1 STERLING BLOG., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 1 

Send me lO-tiay Trial Offer of LOW-COST* 

Hospital and Surgical Family Plan. I 
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If Ruptured 
Try This Out 

’ Modem Protection Provides Great Comfort and 
Holding Security 

Without Torturous Truss Wearing 

An **eyeo»pening** rereUtion in seniible and eomfortable ra« 
dneible rupture prelection may be youra for the asking* without 
cost or obligation. Simply send name and address to Villiam S. 
Rice, Inc., Dept. 1-B, Adams, N. Y., and full details of the pew 
and different Riee Method will be sent you Free. Wilboul hard 
flesh-gouging pads or tormenting pressure, here's a Support that 
has brought joy and comfort to thousands — by releasing them 
from Trasses with springs and straps that bind and cut. Designed 
to securely hold a rupture up and in where it belongs and yel 
giro freedom of body and genaino comfort. For full information 
— write today! 





Offers Big Money — Independence 

If you sre mecSiasioally inclined — can bold and use tools it will 
pay you to leam electrical appliance repairing. Operate from your 
garage, basement, etc. Work as many hours as you wish— the 
appliance repairman Is his own boss. On many types of repairs it 
it usual for a repairman to daarge on the basis of $6.00 to $6.00 
an hourl 


No Previous Experience Needed 

Profusely illustrated our new course shows you in simple, easy to 
understand language plus drawings and photographs, bow to make 
each repair on refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
motors, fans, irons, ^e.. etc. Explains and gives yeu a working 
knowledge of electricity, welding, nickel plating, etc. Shows you 
hew to build the power tools you need and bow to solicit and keep 
business coming to you. Not a theory course but an honest to 
goodness practioal course written by and used by repairmen the 
country over. Price of course is so low that the savings on your 
own household appliances will pay tat it. Act now! Send today for 
FIlEiE literature. ChrUty Supply Co., 2835 N. Central Ave., Dept. 
0-2304, Chicago $4, Illinois. 
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Amazing New Kbl KVRJTE 

BALLPEN 

GUARANTEED to Write for^ 
Year's Without Refilling 
Name in 23k Cold FREE, /f , 


iA real BALL PEN I Works and performs z 

'exactly like highest-priced pens— PLUS i 

'amaring new^'cHck-it-to-write” ...A 

•‘cHek-ft-to-park-it” feature— w.u8 

70Qrnamein23Kgo)d— allforonly / 

12.98! Writes dry with watet 

proof ink— no blotter needed. 

Cannot leak. Writes anywhere 

« . , even under water. C 

K ’eee— no cap to fuss with 

•e. -Touch the button on 

top & ball point ’'clicks** 

out to write. Another 
touch and the poin" 

’’clieka” back into 
the barrel. A slin 

streamlined beauty 

—lightweight • • 

COMPACT ! 

Factory guar- 

anteed. C^es 
In attraetive 

CIFTBOX. 





Money! 

y. PRINT 


Rush order todsy. 

NAME to be stamped In 23K 
Jeld. Pay postman only $2.98 
plus few cents postage on deliv- 
ery. Or send $2.98 with order and 
' save postage. If you are not de- 
lighted, return pen within 10 days 
tor sronr money back. Order todayl. 

UK.RITE PEN GO., DeptC-71 
21S W. Ontarta SIraat, Chicaia 10. tft. 


another sucker. Did I hear you say “So what?” 

So why don’t we do something about it? All 
the other things we’ve learned have done us 
some good. We learned the laws of mechanics 
and chemistry and thermodynamics and elec- 
tricity and we made a civilization. Then we 
learned some of the laws of nuclear physics and 
made atom bombs which seem likely to blow it 
all up again. But why are the laws of chance so 
useless? 

They’re exact, they’re infallible and they’re in- 
furiating. If I mix some of this and some of that, 
I know I’ll blow myself up. If I arrange wires 
and condensers and dinkuses this way and that, 
I know I can tune in radio programs and learn all 
about body odor and bleeding gums. If I climb 
up a steep snow- covered hill and put on skis I 
can slide all the way down to the bottom again. 

I can use the laws of chemistry and electricity 
and gravity and all the rest. But the laws of 
chance tell me that if I toss a coin a thousand 
times, it will come heads just five hundred times, 
plus or minus half a dozen. They tell me nothing 
else. I can’t use ’em. All I can do is prove ’em. 
So. . . . 

If we can apply chemical laws to stop undesir- 
able chemical actions — see galvanized iron and 
chromium plating— and electrical laws to stop 
electricity — see lightning-rods — and apply' the 
laws of hydraulics to prevent floods and even use 
fire to fight fire— why can’t we apply the laws of 
chance to hold off bad luck or bring about good? 
Dammit, we should! Why not? 

So there you are. LAWS OF CHANCE is a pic- 
ture of what we ought to be able to do, even if 
we can’t do it at the moment. It’s propaganda for 
a Science of Chance, by which we would use the 
forces which produce such predictable results, 
just as we use other forces whose results we can 
foresee. There should be a Science of Chance, 
just as there is a science of electricity or aerody- 
namics or nuclear physics. It’s time we got start- 
ed developing it. Has anybody any ideas? 

Now if somebody could only apply such 
science to horses — and jockeys, and trainers 
AND the weather and track conditions which 
so frequently upset the best-laid advance 
dope — some of us might get somewhere. How 
about it, Murray? 

Introducing Margaret St. Clair 


CONFIDENTIAL LDAH SERVICE 


Borrow $SO to ^SOB 

Need money? Nematterwher^ 
you live yoa ean borrow BY 
MAIL f EO.OO to $300.00 this 
easy qoick cenfidential way. 




llTIS CJtSVT* 

Iborrow 

IbY MAIL! 

fCompletelycon. 
fldentlsland 
private 
CONVCNIENT 
MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 

STATE 

3IB Marine BMg. 



NO CITBONSCRS NCEDBli 

Employbd men and women of good 
character can solve their money prob* 
lems quickly and in nrivaey witnloanB 
IMOic BY MAIL* endorsers or 
signers. We do not contact empIoyem«i 
friends or relatives.Convenlent month*' 
ly payments. Send us your name ana 
address and we will mail apj^eattoa 
blank and complete details FREE io 
plain envelope. There is noobUgatUw.' 

FINANCE CO. 

Dept. G-82 • New0rieaiisl2,ta. 


It is not customary to enlarge upon the 
lives of the authors of short stories in this de- 
I partment (don’t ask us why, but there it is). 
; However, Margaret St. Clair, author of THE 
! SOMA RACKS, is a brand-new author to the 
I STF field and one whose work you will see 
frequently in future issues of this magazine. 

Furthermore, she introduces a new, differ- 
ent and highly sophisticated note into what 
has all-too-often been a “Gee whiz!” and 
“Blast ’em with a j-ay-gun” chamber of mod- 
' em fiction. Her subtle, oblique style with its 
I deceptive appearance of simplicity moves 
! along in a well-mannered fashion that ap- 
I proaches naivete until — whammy! — ^the hid- 
den charge within it detonates. 
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At this point, the reader is apt to grab the 
edge of his chair with both hands and hang on 
tightly. Not since the writing days of the 
late H. H. Munro (Saki) has anyone produced 
quite this effect. 

But let’s leave discussion of Margaret St. 
Clair to Margaret St. Clair. She speaks of 
herself as follows: 

I’ve been reading science-fiction, off and on, 
since I was a very young sprout indeed, but the 
bunch of mss. I sent you was my first attempt at 
writing it. The immediate cause of my outburst 
was that I was smarting under too many rejec- 
tions of my detective and other stories, and 
thought it would be a pleasant change to be re- 
jected by a different bunch of people. 

Then, when the first story proved to be so 
much fun to write, I went ahead with others. 
Certainty I had little hope of selling them. 1 
should say that the reason why so few women 
write science-fiction is the one which restrained 
me hithertofore, i.e., a feeling that they cannot 
compete successfully in it. 

About myself, I was born in Kansas, went to 
school there and in California and have a degree 
from the University of California. At one time 
after my marriage I propagated the carnations 
and other plants for our nursery and played 
foster mother to litter after litter of puppies, but 
at present I am doing little beside writing and 
my own low quality brand of housekeeping. I 
live on a hill across the bay from San Francisco 
with my husband and my two dachshunds, Ninel 
v. Walsungen-Haus and Teckelheim Prinz Call 
Boy. They have fleas just like ordinary dogs 
though. 

My husband, by the way, thought THE SOMA 
RACKS was very amusing. Some people can’t 
seem to realize when a shoe fits. . . . Just at 
present I’m working on another mystery yarn, 
but when I’ve suffered through it to the end. I’ll 
probably try some more science fiction slanted 
your way. 

NEXT ISSUE'S HEADLINERS 

LANDS OF THE 
EARTHQUAKE 

An Amazing Complete Novel 

By HENRY KUTTNER 

THE DISC-MEN OF 
JUPITER 

A Hall of Fame Novelet 

By MANLY WADE WELLMAN 

• 

PLUS OTHER STORIES AND FEATURES 


NEW SECURITY PLAN 

PAYS HOSPITAL 

DOCTOR 

BILLS... 

^ Costs only 
y ' h ^ 3i^aday! 

I r «' 


[PRorecTS YOU] 
f lit CASS 03 A 
SICHNRSS: f 

^ QB ACCIPPNTl 


INDIVIDUAL or FAMILY 

Insure NOW, before it^s too late! j I 

Protect your savings against Hospitol f Up to l|A J 
expense. Here's an amazing offer of I Doctor VWt I 
safe, dependable coverage under I Case of Accident f 
America's most popular Hospitaii- I Per $Q IIaJ 
zation Plan. Family dr Individual Isuraie in 
eligible. No Medical Examinotion. I t/p 
When sickness or accident strikes, f... ^OVbUOI 
you may go to any Hospital in U. S. 
or Canada under any Doctor's J Per *%*<(» 
care. YOUR EXPENSES WILL BE I Week ^ZOaOOl 
PAID exactly as Policy specifies, Oeofh j 

Many exceptional coverages in- I OAl 

eluded. The Company is under I Physical DisbJJIseif/ 
supervision of the Insurance I to / 

Dept. No agents will call. vJftOOO 00 J 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. • 

Dept. rG7-3, Wi/mingtoD, Del. } 

Please send me, without obfigotion, details about i 


• your ."3c A Day Hospitalization Insurance Plan‘ 

■ Name 

• Addrea 

L City State 
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IT IS THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC 
PROOF OF THE EXISTENCE OF 
THE RADIO-ACTIVE, ATOMIC POWER 
OF THE SPIRIT OF COD IN US, 
WE TOO ARE COMPOSED OF ATOMS. 

"I TALKED WITH COD" 

AND 



DIRECT FROM THE SPIRIT OF COD 

CAME INTO MY LIFE 

• • • 

IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNOW HOW THE POWER OF COD CAN 
iCOME INTO YOUR LIFE, SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AND WE 

WILL MAIL YOU FREE PARTICULARS 

*1»SyCHIANA’’ Dept. 10 

MOSCOW. IDAHO Copytighi 19'*6 F. B. Robiaw* 




YOU GHBUUTffUl BONUS 
BOOKS UKETKSimi 

A S a member, you not only receive 
popular best-sellers, you ALSO 
receive FREE Bonus Books — one 
free for every 2 regular Selections 
you accept. They are im- 
mortal masterpieces by Poe, I Mail 

Balzac, Dumas, De Mau- j BOOl 

passant, etc. I Dept. 


I Mail This Coupon To 

I BOOK league of AMERICA 




TT costs nothing to join this Club. 

And every month you get a best- 
seller by an author like Ben Ames 
Williams, Steinbeck, Dreiser, 
Maugham, or Hemingway — a book 
selling at $2.50 and up in the pub- 
lisher’s edition. But you can get it 
for only $1.49! 

IN ADDITION, for every 2 Se- 
lections you accept, you get a 
Bonus Book FREE. These master- 
pieces are handsomely bound; they 
grow into an attractive library. 

You Need NOT Take Every Selection 

You do NOT have to accept each 
monthly Selection; only six of your 
own choice during the year. And 
each month the Club’s “Review** 
describes a number of other popu- 


lar best-sellers; if you prefer one 
of these to the regular selection, 
choose it instead. No membership 
dues; no further cost or obligation. 
SEND m MONEY - Just A 3c Stamp 
Send coupon without money- 
just a 3c stamp. Indicate in coupon 
the book you want for that 3c 
stamp — and also the book you want 
as your first Selection. When you 
realize that you can get popular 
books like these month after month 
at a tremendous saving — and that 
you ALSO get FREE bonus books 
— you will understand why this IS 
“America’s Biggest Bargain Book 
Club.” Mail coupon — enclosing a 3c 
stamp now. Book League of Ameri- 
ca, Depf, TG3» Garden City, N, Y, 


I Dept. TG3/ Gcarden City, N. Y. 

I I enclosL* a Uc stamp. Please send me the book 
I named below: 

I (Write title of one of books shown above, at left) 
J Also enroll me free as a member of The Book 
I Lea}?ue of America, and send me as my first 
I Selection the following book: 

I (Write title of another of books shown above* left) 
1 For every two monthly selections I accept. I 
I will receive. FREE, a BONUS BOOK. However, I 
I do NOT have to accept each month’s new selec- 
■ tlon, only six of my own choice during the year 
I to fulfill my membership requirement. Each month 
I I will revive the Club's “Review” describing a 
. number of other popular best-sellers; so that If I 
I prefer one of these to the regular Selection, I 
I may choose it instead. I am to pay only SI. 49 
I (plus few cents postage) for each Selection I 
I accept. There are no membership dues for me to 
1 pay; no further cost or obligation. 

I MR. ) 

I MRS. J 

. MISS ) (Please print plainly) 

I ADDRESS 

I Zone No. • • • • 

I CITY (if any) .... STATE 

I If under 21 

I Occupation age, please 

' Slightly higher in Canada. Address 105 Bond St.. 
I Toronto 2, Canada 


tf you join tho 
Book league of Amorico now 


A SENSATIONAL offer! Pick any one of these 
4 best-sellers — it’s yours for just a 3c stamp, 
as a New Membership Gift from “America’s Biggest 
Bargain Book Club.” Also pick the one you want as 
your first selection, at the Club’s bargain price. Take 
advantage of this amazing offer now! 


THE FOXES OF HARROW 

Passion in Wicked New Orleans! 

D EVIL-MAY-CARE Stephen Fox 
landed in New Orleans with 
nothing but his swaggering audacity. 
But he gambled his way to wealth — 
won the blue-blooded Odalie, then j 
her sister, Aurore — and finally the 
sultry Desiree. Blood and thunder, 
swashbuckling adventure, ardent ro- 
mance — in “the wickedest city in the 
world”! 


BEFORE THE SUN GOES DOWN 

He Knew The Whole Town's Secrets! 

A S a physician, Dan Field knew the 
intimate lives and loves of the 
townsfolk. Yet he hid a burning 
secret of his own — a forbidden love 
for the one woman he could not have! 
Here is a lusty picture of a small 
town — the Nice People, and the Not- 
So-Goods. “GEE! What a swell 
book!” say the Chicago Sun. Winner 
of $145,000 in cash prizes! 


IN A DARK GARDEN | 

Cveii War Could Not Crush I 
Their Love! ! 

S EEKING escape from his passion | 
for his brother’s bride, Julian I 
worked hard studying medicine. ! 
Later, as a surgeon in the Confederate I 
army, he fell madly in love with I 
Jane — then discovered she was a j 
Union spy! They were enemies in | 
name, but even the hatreds of war I 
could not keep them apart. “Action- * 
packed . , . never-ending suspense.” i 
-—Chicago Tribune. • 


THE STRANGE WOMAN 

Angel or Oeyil ... Which WAS She? 

T O the world, Jenny was a right- 
eous woman. But to 8 men — 
father, husbands, sons, lovers — she 
was a shameless, passionate she-devil! 

500,000 readers have gasped at 
this amazing character — soon to be 
portrayed on the screen by HEDY 
LAMARR in a $2,000,000 Hunt 
Stromberg-United Artists production! 





BAnERY 

LIIS[S!»‘ 

UNGER! 



Packs enough 
ElKTRIC ENERGY 
to lift a 1104b. 
girl 99 ft. UP! 


In a nashlight battery, 
it’s electrical energy 
that counts! Energy 
determines how much 
light a battery will give 
. . . and for how long 
a time. New techniques 
make it possible to 
pack amazingly high 
energy into a tiny bat- 
tery. Enough energy, 
if entirely utilized in 
a motor, to lift an 8-lb. 
weight to the top of 
the Empire State Build- 
ing ... or to lift a 1 1 0- 
lb. girl 99 feet UP! 



LONGER LIFE I 


' TT’S NEW! Revolutionary! For 
X sealed inside this new battery is 
the electrical equivalent of over 
10,890 foot-pounds of energy. Yes 
—the total energy in the new ‘ Eve- 
ready’’ flashlight battery, if entirely 
used in an electric motor, would 
lift a 110-lb. girl 99 feet in the air! 

'Hu reuiitteieil tntiie-mrirk “ Kvcreaiin" r/.Vf;' . 


That same energy means brighter 
light in your flashlight. And 93% 
longerlife! Yet the wcu ' Eveready " 
battery still costs only lOf. 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

30 EAST IZnrt .STKEET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
I'nit of Union Cnrhide and Carbon Corporation 

i i, l! 11113 

■ •'■'•her r, I, 'ti'. of .\-ition>\l Ccffltori Cowpiiny, //ic. 
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93X MORE 
ENERGY 

Nearly twice the 
electric energy . . . 
almost two times 
longer life That’s 
today’s 

"Eveready” flash- 
light battery. 


TRADE-MARK 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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